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ABSTRACT 

Reports from the California State University, the 
University of California, and the California community colleges 
consider their roles in the Pacific Rim region. The Pacific Rim 
includes all lands with at least a portion of their coastlines 
fronting on the Pacific Ocean. Of concern are: the need for changes 
in program offerings and exchange programs, the need for Pacific Rim 
specialists, the need for exchanges between scholars, the need for 
computerized information exchanges, and the need for Pacific Rim 
centers. Major recommendations of the California State University 
concern: internationalization of the curriculum, language and 
culture, internationalization of the business curriculum, student 
internships in Pacific Rim countries, teacher preparation for 
instruction about the Pacific Rim, foreign students from the Pacific 
Rim, and international food and agricaltural development. Included 
are: an inventory of University of California programs related to 
Pacific Rim countries; examples of Pacific Rim area courses in 
University of California disciplines other than language and area 
studies; and education abroad centers and programs being developed by 
the University of California. (SH) 
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Summary 



This is a companion volume to Commission Report 
87-24, Locking to California's Pacific Neighbor^ 
hood: A Report to the Governor and Legislature in 
Response to Assembly Concurrent Resolution 82 
(1986), 

Through that resolvtion, the Legislature request- 
ed the University of California, the California 
State University, and the California Community 
Colleges to report to the Commission by March 1, 
1987, on their assessment of the need for several 
categories of educational resources pertinent to 
the Pacific Rim - some three dozen countries bor- 
dering the Pacific Ocean. It also directed the 
Commission to analyze and compile these reports 
and make recommendations to the Legislature 
and Governor no later than July 1, 1987. 

This document consists of the three reports from 
thesegments - that of the Chancellery of the Cali- 
fornia Community Colleges on pages 1-102, the 
California State University on pages 103-172, and 
the University of California on pages 173-337. 
^Cooking to California's Pacific Neighborhood 
.'(Commission Report 87-24) consists of the Com- 
*' mission's response to these three reports and 
discusses statewide policy issues about the Pacific 
rim and basin that those reports raise. 

Additional copies of both documents may be ob- 
tained without charge from the Publications Of- 
fice of the Commission. Further information 
about them may be obtained from Dale M. Heck- 
man of the Commission stafi^at (916) 322-8023. 
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Scholars predict that the twenty-first century will be known as the "Pacific 
Century." Unquestionably, there has been a significant shift of trade, innovation, 
and cultural influence to those nations which surround the Pacific. This shift cannot 
go unnoticed. It requires that we improve our understanding of the region and 
develop long-term strategies to increase our efi'ectiveness among Pacific Rim 
countries. 

Until now, the response of the educational community has been largely piecemeal. 
In recognition of the need to undertake a major study and to bring the public 
postsecont'ary institutions together, the Legislature adopted a resolution requiring 
the community colleges, California State University, and the University of 
California to determine what role they should play. 

This report summarizes the contributions which California's community colleges can 
make to improving the state's economic position and its leadership role within the 
Pacific Rim. Our colleges can make a significant contribution by increasing the 
awareness of the economic and cultural impact of the Pacific Rim countries and by 
improving the exchange of information that needs to be shared among colleges, 
businesses, and foreign na:ions. 

We look forward to the continued examination of our programs and course ofi*erings 
to assure that they adequately respond to the growing influence of the Pacific region. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Tacific Century" is dawning and with it dawns unparallelod promise -- and 
unparalleled threat - to the economy and lifestyle of California. 

ACR Mandate 

As a result of the growing interest in Pacific Rim issues, the Legislature passed 
ACR 82, v/hich instructed each segment of public higher education in California to: 

A. Define its contribution to "meeting the needs of the state in 
furthering [California's] economic position and leadership within 
the Pacific Rim" and to "carrying out its responsibilities to 
immigrants of Pacific Rim Countries. . .," and 

B. Assess the need for: 

1. Pacific Rim specialists 

2. Scholarly exchanges 

3. Program changes and exchange programs 

4. Computer exchanges of information 

5. A Center for Pacific Rim studies. 

Community College Response 

A. Community College Contributions to Furthering Pacific Rim Relations 

Conxmunity colleges can contribute to furthering Pacific Rim relations 
through: 

raising awareness in the general populace of the importance of the Pacific 
Rim to California; 

attracting students - especially minority students - into Pacific Rim 
specialties, not only at the associate degree level, but also for transfer into 
baccalaureate majors at CSU and UC; 

supporting Pacific Rim-related economic development in local 
communities and assuring a Pacific Rim component in vocational 
preparation, wherever appropriate. 
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B. Specific AC R Issues 

i. Pacific Rim Specialists 



Such specialists wouid be essential for carrying out necessary curriculum 
and staff development They would also serve as community resources. 
They should be locally available, not closeted in a distant research center. 
Such specialists already exist on many community college campuses, but, 
to date, poor use has been made of their expertise. 

Pacific Rim specialization is highly desirable for experienced employees, 
but is risky for traditional students, unless a specific job market is 
available for their skills. 

2. Scholarly Exchanges 

Exchanges would, without question, be of value. Pacific Rim countries 
regard California community colleges as a model delivery system for 
rapidly injecting technical expertise into a large and diverse labor force. 
Community college faculty involved in vocational education are welcome 
in Pacific Rim countries for their double expertise in up-to*date technical 
knowledge and sophisticated instructional technique. 

3. Program Changes and Exchange Programs 



The following are recommended: 



incorporation of Pacific Rim components in introductory general 
education and occupational courses where they are appropriate ia 
order to assure that each student will have had such exposure in at 
least one such course; 

consideration of associate degree programs in Pacific Rim studies 
and/or foreign languages; 

consolidation of existing courses and development of some new ones 
to create programs in regional studies for Pacific Rim countries; 

expansion of existing^ study-abroad programs, with rigorous 
guidelines, and increases in scholarship aid for low income students. 



4. Computer Exchanges of Information 

Such exchanges would be desirable, but are considered out of the question 
until domestic computer links are strengthened. Community colleges 
might, for example, be linked into the recently developed CSU computer 
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network. A less expensive asset would be satellite disks permitting 
reception of broadcasts from Pacific Rim countries and teleconferences 
with faculties and student bodies abroad. 

5. A Center for Pacific Rim Studies 

A Center should have at least one location each in Northern and Southern 
California. Since travel and research funds are so limited in the 
community colleges, a ^enter would be of direct value to them only if it 
were designed for the effective dissemination of information. On the 
other hand, locally based economic development institutes, possibly 
associated with world trade centers, and sited throughout the state, would 
be of great value in furthering California's "economic position and 
leadership within the Pacific Rim region." 

PfpMrmd by N9ncy C. Qiock Ed.O. 
EducMtion^i StMttd^rds und E^alumtion Upit 
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Our shift from creditor na^* debtor, Japan's rise to economic dominance, the 
rabidly, developing econo . of other Pacific Rim nations, the- influx of new 
Americans who trace their roots tc Asia and Mexico and elsewhere on the Pacific - 
all these forces necessitate a fundamental reorientation in our thinking. 

In all our schooling, from kindergarteii on, whatever sense of cultural heritage we 
have has come primarily from Europe. We study the history of Western Civilization, 
European languages, philosophy, art, music, literature; trace our political and 
cultural institutions to ancient Mediterranean cities and wandering Germanic 
tribes; and determine the fate of our ccuntry by debating economic and political 
theories authored by Europeans. Residing on the rim of the Pacific, we have yet 
continued to look back toward Europe. 

Now, with the economic center of world trade shifting East, and the cultural origins 
of so many of us now traced to Asia and Latin America, the time has come to balance • 
our understanding of Western civilization and our training in Western management 
and political theory with ^udy of the cultures and business practices and legal 
structures and histories ana languages of the peoples who surround the Pacific. 

Recognizing the necessity to develop an effective educational response to these 
changes in cur economy and society, the Legislature passed Assembly Concurrent 
Resolution Number 82 - Relative to International Studies in July 1986. This 
resolution required that, by March 1, 1987, each segment of higher education report 
to the California Postsecondary Education Commission the results of: 

a study oflital role . . . in meeting the needs of the state in furthering its 
economic position and leadership within the Pacific Rim region and in 
carrying out its responsibilities to immigrants of Pacific Rim countries, 
including but not limited to, an assessment of the need for all of the 
foVo' ing: 

Pacific Rim specialists; 

Increased interchange among scholars in countries of the Pacific 
Rim; 

Chcnges in current educational program offerings and exchange 
programs bearing on Pacific Rim studies; 

Enhancing the exchange of information and ideas through improved 
computer communication systems among University of California, 
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Califorw^ State University, and community college campuses and 
university and colL^ campuses in other Pacific Rim countries; 

Establishment ofaC mter for Pacific Rim Studies, to fulfill research 
and public service fui Hons pertaining to the Pacific Rim area. 
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Methodology 



To answer the questions posed in ACR 82, the Chancellor's Office: 

1. Conducted interviews lasting from one to two hours apiece with ten college 
presidents, deans of curriculum or of continuing education, and faculty with 
particular expertise or interest in international studies. The interviews 
explored the respondents* perceptions of the proper role of conmiunity colleges 
in dealing with the Pacific Rim and also their views on the understanding of 
needs in the five areas specifically addressed in ACR 82. (See Appendix for list 
of respondents and interview questions and topics.) These conmients were 
supplemented with information and insights gained from discussions with 
Chancellor's Office vocational education specialists involved in community 
development activities and with two Southeast Asian students and one 
Caucasian student. 

2. Summarized data from the Student Profile and Course Activity Measures 
maintained by the Chancellor's Office. Unfortunately, it was possible to select 
only two data elements by specific country or region: ''country student 
graduated high school'* and **foreign language instruction.** As data are 
currently maintained, except for foreign languages, neither courses nor 
p^^^rams are readily identifiable as regional studies. (The structure of the 
data base is itself one small indicator of the need for greater awareness of other 
cultures as a focus of study and concern.) 

3. Analyzed reports dealing with recent shifts in California's economy and 
postsecondary responses, cxs follows: 

The Future of the Pacific Rim is Now: Report of the Commission on the Pacific 
Rim. California State University. December 1986. 

Study Abroad Programs and Related Fund for Instructional Improvement 
Grant Application for 1986-87. Board of Governors Agenda Item., July 10-11, 
1986. 

California Higher Education: The Challenge of the 21st Century. Tom Hayden, 
California Assembly. 

California Engineering Foundation, Conference on Technology, Industrial 
Competitiveness, and State Policy. "Executive Summary." November 1985. 

California: The State and its Educational System. Harold L. Hodgkinson. 
Institute for Educational Leadership. 1986. 

International Business Education Programs in the California Community 
Colleges. Santiago V. V'ood, Ed.D. Vista College. 1985-86. 

15 
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THREE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
SYSTEM rO PACIFIC RIM UNDERSTANDING 



The Legislature, in its Assembly Concurrent Resolution 82, was generally concerned 
to determine the contributions all three of the higher education segments could 
make toward "^furthering California's economic position and leadership within the 
Pacific Rim.'' 

Historically, the community colleges have been the least involved in international 
studies since such programs have traditionally been regarded as primarily **upper 
division'* and '^academic.'' But, under the new circumstances so dramatically 
recounted in recent reports (see bibliography on previous page) and in ACR 82 itself, 
this relative indifference of the community colleges to foreign studies must be re- 
examined. To begin this re-examination, the Chancellor's Office asked community 
college administrators, known for their leadership in this area, to discuss in depth 
thrtr perceptions regarding the potential role of the community colleges in 
advocating the interests of cur state in the Paciiic Rim. 

Summary of Respondents Comments on Community College Contributions 

Respondents' answers can be grouped into the following major categories: 

1. Increasing the awareness of the general population regarding the importance of 
the Pacific Rim to CaiiforrAa. 

Most Californians have misgivings regarding the value of international 
education. In fact, the largest impediment to the otherwise promising 
educational and industrial initiatives that could be directed toward Pacific Rim 
countries is the indifference of a public that has not yet realized the full 
significance of economic shifts that have, after alU occurred but very recently. 
Few statewide programs will gain much support until the basic skepticism 
regarding the value of foreign study is overcome. 

The community colleges are well suited to bringing the urgency of these 
matters to the population at large. Geographically disperf d, deeply entwined 
in their own communities, involved with local industry, supplying a variety of 
service courses to members of the community of all ages, updating small 
business owners and emplovees facing career changes, and helping people new 
to academic life figure out realistic goals - serving an unbelievably diverse 
student b'^dy - the community colleges have the best opportunity to build a 
knowledgeable constituency among California's citizens. 

Without such a constituency, efforts to institute programs of international 
study would quickly reach the limits of available interest and public patience. 
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Their expansion could thus be halted far short of what is needed to assure our 
continued economic prosperity* 



Community colleges are in a position to make carricular changes which would 
assure that most of the hi million students in attendance would gain at least 
some familiarity with Pacific Rim cultures* (See Issue #3, *Trogram Changes/* 
p. 8.) ' 

2. Attracting students - especially minority students - into Pacific Rim studies, 
not only at the associate degree level, but also for transfer into baccalaureate 
majors at CSU and UC. 

A major difficulty in developing specialized programs and majors in regional 
studies, international business, etc*, is that few students select such seemingly 
esoteric subjects* If such programs at four*year colleges are to succeed in 
having the impact upon California's future that the situation requires then, it 
is essential that many more students become involved, taking at least minors 
in these subjects* And the students who must make such decisions to specialize 
a * , many of them, in the community colleges. 

Roughly one-half of all CSU students and one<»four^h of all UC students 
complete their lower division work in the California Community College 
system. Thus, the same program changes designed to acquaint most students 
in the community colleges with Pacific Rim cultiires can also be used to attract 
more students to in-depth studies at the four-year colleges. Moreover, if these 
specialized programs are going to serve in part to permit immigrant students to 
study their own heritage, and to prepare for Pacific Rim oriented occupations, 
then thu community colleges must be centrally involved , for that is v/here most 
immigrant and non-white students are to be found. (See Issue #1. "Pacific Rim 
Specialists,*" p. 25.) 

3. Supporting Pccific-Rim-related economic development in local communities 
and assuring a Pacific Rim component in vocational preparation, wherever 
appropriate. 

To make the most of the **rim of opportunity," as described by Assemblyman 
Tom Hayden, California must be prepared to cooperate with business and 
industry to aggressively seek out profitable business relationships with Pacific 
Rim nations. A key component in this effort is a close working partnership 
among government, business, and higher education - particularly community 
colleges. The role of the conmiunity colleges in this partnership would be to 
assure companies interested in locating in California that their needs for 
employee training can be readily and inexpensively met in their inraiediate 
communities . 
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Indeed, Califcrnia is coming late to this concept of partnership between 
education and commerce and has already been hurt in competition with other 
states by the lack of such a fully developed partnership. Working with their ^ 
own community college systems, the Carolinas, Georgia, Arkansas, Florida, 
Kentucky, and Massachusetts have all created ""packages'" designed to reduce 
the ""cost of doing business"" in their states - and then have gone out and 
marketed these packages to Pacific Rim countries, attracting them to bypass 
the much*closer state of California and locate on the Eastern seaboard! (See 
Issue #5, ""Pacific Rim Center," p. 35.) On the other hand, California's 
conmiunity colleges have been known for their well-developed local" advisory 
councils for occuaptional education. To adopt an effective "Tacific partnership" 
then would just be a matter of duplicating that expertise in the area of multi- 
national education. 



Analysis of Respondents" Comments 

The above comments are the distillation of a great deal of thoughtful discussion by 
respondents. As such, no brief analysis here could do them justice. They merit the . 
further attention of the Board of Governors of the California Community Colleges. 
To provide a focus for that attention, the following recommendations are offered for 
discussion: 

1. The Board of Governors of the California Community Colleges should consider 
formulation of a policy endorsing local policies and programs designed to 
increase multi-cultural knowledge, understanding, and the skills necessary for 
working with Pacific Rim countries and those who have emigrated from them. 

2. This policy should specifically encourage community colleges to build upon their 
existing strengths in researching job markets to better determine (a) the need for 
such skills and knowledge in a variety of occupations and ( b) the need for people 
educated in Pacific Rim specialties, distinguishing between the need for such 
training in newly emerging workers and in experienced employees. 

3. This policy should also carefully delineate such constraints and obligations as 
are essential to assure that Board policies regarding academic standards, 
general education preparation, and access are adhered to and. moreover, that 
such programs fulfill, rather than in any way undermine, the mission of the 
community colleges, 

4. The Board of Governors should direct the Chancellors Office to reassess its 
current policies and practices: (I) to determine- whether they hamper the 
development of effective Pacific Rim programs, and (2) to modify or remove these 
impediments wherever they are not otherwise necessary to assure #3 above. 
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5, In connection with the work anticipated on a core curriculum, the Board of 
Governors should direct the Chancellor to assess the need for establishing 
'^global awareness" as a component. 



SPECIFIC ACR ISSUES 



Issue 3: 

The Need for Changes in Program Offerings and Exchange 
Programs 

Note: Because respondents had the most to say regarding actual and 
proposed programs. Issue #3 in the ACR, and because what they had to say 
about them actually provides essential background to the other questions, 
this report treats the following topic first: 

What need is there for changes in current educational program offerings 
and exchange programs bearing on Pacific Rim studies? 



Summary of Respondents' Comments and Analysis 
Comments regarding this topic can be grouped into three categories: 

1. Changes in curriculum and course requirements (discussed on p. 9); 

2. Development or enhancement of regional studies programs (discussed on pp. 
13)j 

3. Development or expansion of study-abroad programs. Expansion of foreign 
language offerings is also under consideration in those areas where increased 
demand can support it (discussed on pp. 15). 
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!• Changes in Curriculum and Course Kequirements: Summary of 
Responses 



(The changes mentioned below have not yet been implemented, but are 
under serious consideration on the campuses of most of the respondents,) 

a. "Internationalization' of Courses 

Incorporation of a Pacific Rim or "global" perspective in some or all 
courses for which it is appropriate, including business and vocational 
courses, as well as the social sciences, humanities and communications. 

Some version of this approach was endorsed by all respondents and 
several were in various stages of trying to implement it on their 
campuses. The least dismptive and most widely accepted version of this 
recommendation was that the conununity colleges follow the lead of the 
state Department of Education which now requires that students gain a 
''global perspective** in K-12 (by studying, ..g., ''World Civilizations** 
rather than 'Western Civilization.**) 

A series of workshops on ''glooalizing" the curriculum was held in 1983-84 
by Los Angeles Harbor College and the Institute for International 
Programs at Los Angeles City College. More recently, the California 
Conamunity Colleges for International Education, a consortium, has been 
funded by the Fund for Instructional Improvement to provide similar 
workshops. 

b. Changes in Degree Requirements 

Several districts are currently weighing the possibility of adding to the 
requirements for the associate degree on their campus(es). Respondents 
also recommended that the Board of Governors supplement existing 
regulations governing statewide general education requirements for the 
associate degree to include one of the following: 

Option #1: a course on the Pacific Rim or on the Eastern Hemisphere; 

Option #2: a requirement that at least one of the general education 
courses include a global (or a ''Pacific Rim" or ^'Eastern Hemisphere") 
component or emphasis; 

Option #3: the study of a foreign language. 
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Pacific Rim Languages Now Taught 

Community College 
Enroliment 



Language 


1986 


Spanish 


32.114 


Japanese* 


2,068 


Chinese 


1.490 


Russian 


481 


Kilipino 


153 


• Some reported growing interest in 


Business Japanese 
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Analysis of Respondents' Comments Regarding Changes in Courses and 



a. Internationalization of Courses 

In order to raise the general level of interest in and knowledge about the Pacific 
Rim among large numbers of Califomians, curriculum changes of the kind 
proposed would be essential. In fact, they might be the most important single 
contribution the community colleges would make to furthering 
California's ''economic position and leadership within the Pacific Rim 
region** and also to "carrying out its responsibilities to immigrants of the 
Pacific Rim countries.** 

Modification of the curriculum sufficient to incorporate a Pacific Rim 
perspective in all appropriate courses would have the most far-reaching 
impact, but it would also be the most ambitious undertaking, requiring both: 

1) extensive involvement and commitment from faculty, and 

2) the acquisition of new knowledge. 

Extensive curriculum development and faculty training effort would be 
involved. New materials would have to be developed in dozens of fields; faculty 
in most fields would need at least a locally provided workshop, and some 70,000 
courses would need at least cursory assessment to determine whether a "^global 
perspective** or Tacific Rim** emphasis were appropriate. Thousands of courses 
would then need at least some redevelopment to incorporate the new 
perspectives and materials. Curriculum modification taken on such a broad 
scale would thus be a costly undertaking. 

b. Changes in Degree Requirements 
Option 1 : New Courses 

Rather than modify all appropriate courses, another approach would be to 
first design an entirely new course that covered the key points, and then 
add this course as a further degree requirement. This approach could 
indeed expose most students to a global perspective (see Option #1. 
above). Unfortunately, it would also have the disadvantage of requiring 
three more units, thus cutting down on the time available for other 
courses and possibly necessitating program modifications throughout the 
state. 
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Option #2: Modification of some general education courses 

Working with existing degree requirements, but making slight 
modifications (as in Option #2 above) could raise Pacific Rim awareness 
without burdening students with further units. This approach could be 
combined with a statewide effort to modify all appropriate general 
education survey courses to incorporate Pacific Rim material - a less 
ambitious, and less intrusive, approach. 

One drawback, however, is that such an approach would still miss 
nondegree students and should thus be supplemented by an effort to 
identify ways that Pacific Rim perspectives could be incorporated into the 
requirements of appropriate certificate programs, as well. Whatever 
changes are made in. the curriculum, it is especially important that 
business and vocationai students be accounted for. In particular, it 
is essential that such students understand the probable impact of future 
trends on their own occupations. For example, they should know that four 
out of five jobs in California and most new employment will be effected by 
our relations with Pacific Rim countries. 

Option #3: Foreign language requirement 

It does not appear feasible to require a foreign language for the associate 
degree. Formal language study of one or two years, unaccompanied by 
immersion in the language and not followed up with continued exposure, 
rarely brings effective fluency in a language, although it does engender 
some cultural understanding. (Cultural understanding, however, can 
also be acquired effectively and more efficiently in a course designed 
specifically for that purpose.) 

Language study is sufficiently difficult and time consuming that to 
make it a degree requirement might significantly reduce the 
number of associate degrees awarded. (Foreign language could still 
be required for transfer students, for those in regional studies, and for 
selected occupations such as hotel management.) 
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2. Regional Studies l^rograms: Summary of Responses 



Respondents reported ph^s in a number of colleges to (a) combine existing courses 
and (b) add a few new ones, where necessary, to create new regional studies 
programs. Such programs are usually designed in cooperation with the UC and CSU 
systems so that students wishing to transfer into such a major may readily do so. 

Example: Chinese Studies, a City College of San Francisco program, shows 
what can be done along these lines, especially where a large minority 
community exists: 



San Francisco City College 



Chinese Studies 



Anthro 18-19 
Art I f) 
20 



China: Traditixin and Revolution 
Oriental Art 
Chinese Art 



Chinese 1, lA-b. 2,3&4 
lOA-C 
12A-B 
14A-C 



Mandarin 

Conversational Cantonese 
Conversational Mandarin 

Intensive Conversational Mandarin for Chinese- 
Speaking Students 
Chinese Characters 
Chinese Literature in Translation 
Major Achievements of Chinese Thought and 
Culture 



16-17 

29A-B 

39-49 



Ulslory 35 A- B 
44 



History of China 

Comparative History of Overseas China 



Interdept. Studies 27 A- B 
44 



Asian Humanities 

Ethnic Minorities in the U S 



Music 24 



usic of East Asia 



Political Science 35 



Government and Politics of East Asia 



Psychology 22-23 



Psychology of M inority Groups 



San Francisco also has a program in Filipino Studies. 
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Analysis of Respondents' Comments Regarding Regional Studies Programs 

Note: The Program Inventory maintained by the Chancellors Office no 
longer lists ""Area Studies'' programs - and never did list them by region - 
so no data on current offerings systemwide are readily available. 

Regional studies programs would most benefit: 

• transfer students and students seeking expertise in Pacific Rim countries, at 
the lower division, introductory or "survey** level; 

• nontransfer students seeking to enter a career field upon completion cT an 
associate degree. 

• reverse transfer students supplementing their existing professional expertise; 

Traditional students who, on the other hand, are entering the job market for the first 
time, should enter with more occupational skills at their disposal than just Tacific 
Rim expertise- (See analysis under Tacific Rim Specialists,** p. 15.) 
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3. Study- A broad Pre ,ram^i: Summary of Responses 

A number of colleges offer study-abroad programs, most of them as members of 
the California Colleges for International Education. This consortium, 
described more fully below, not only provides expertise and encouragement, 
but it also permits campuses too small to support their own programs to send 
students abroad in groups with students from other campuses. 

Partly as a result of these efforts, colleges reported that in 1985-86 (including 
summer 1986) 2,293 community college students studied abroad. The 
following table, taken from Appendix C of the July 1986 Board of Governors 
Agenda Item, ''Study-Abroad Progran:is . . summarizes these data. It is 
noteworthy that very few of these foreign stud^ programs involve Pacific Rim 
countries. (Exact figures are notavailable, since Pacific Rim countries are here 
combined with other countries, but the preponderance of European courses is 
nonetheless evident.) 

Among the strongest of study-abroad programs serving the Pacific Rim are 
those listed below. Mexican programs are to be found on many campuses, and 
have existed for years. Programs for other Tacific Rim** countries, however, 
are quite recent. Drawing from other campuses as well, the following programs 
typically have 18 to 35 participants a year: 

Santa Barbara Time * Cost 

Mexico 4 wks/6 units $ 800 

Japan & China 15 wks/15-l7 units $ 3,800 

New Zealand (in Karth Sciences) 15 wks/l5 units % 2J50 

San Francisco 

Semester in Japan 15 units » $ 3,850 

Business in Japan 3 wks/3 units $ 2,575 

Japan: Journey through a Culture 3 units $ 2,800 

China; 25 Day -ady Tour 3 units $ 3,850 

Other colleges, such as Hartnell and Palomar, have set up short tours courses. 
Hartncll has sent several groups of low- income students to Japan and Hon j 
Kong, usin J discretionary funds. Palomar has also run short sessions such as 
a "Fashion Design** course for one week in Hong Kong over Easter. In both of 
these cases, administrators felt keenly the importance of taking students from 
low-income backgrounds who had traveled little in order to help them 
understand the relation of their occupations to our nearest trading partners. 
As Angelo Carli of Palomar put it, T want them 3 know that fashion is being 
done all over the world, not just in downtown San Marcos/* 
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Courses Offered Abroad by Instructional Area 
Fall 1985 through Summer 1986 





Number 
of 

\«rOUrS>ca 


Number of 
otuuenia 


Countries and/or Islands 


Credit 








French l«anguage 8l Culture 


58 


473 


France 


Spanish Language & Culture 


39 


353 


Mexico, Spain 


Knfflish language, Literature & 
Culture 


25 


344 


England, Mexico 


Buropeen Literature & Culture 


8 


83 


Belgium, England, France, 
Holland, Italy 


Educational Study Tour^ 


7 


96 


Belgium, China, France, Holland, 
Italy, Mexico, Russia 


Chinese I«anguage & Culture 


o 


40 


China 


Ari 


5 


98 


Belgium, China, England, trance, 
Greece, Italy, Spain 


Geography 


.5 


123 


Australia, England, Mexico, New 
Zealand, Peru 


Japanese lianguage & Culture 


4 


Unknown 


Japan 


German Language & Culture 


3 


6 


Germany 


Portuguese language & Culture 


3 


17 


Brazil 


Biology 


3 


63 


Australia, Jamaica, Mexico 


Child Development 


2 


54 


Australia, New Zealand 


History 


2 


80 


China, England, Mexico 


Pyschology 


2 


77 


Hawaii, Mexico 


Social Science 


1 


15 


China 


Culinary Arts 


1 


21 


France, Greece, Italy 


Ornamental Horticulture 


1 


20 


Rni^l^nH Rrnn/^p 


ToUl Credit 


175 


1,963 




Community Services 








Educational Study Tours 


14 


271 


Australia, Austria, Bahamas, 

14 V* 1 ^ 1 ixri 1 ix 1 ntf n i nti n n rrl u n /4 

i>ritian laica, v^ninti, cngidnu, 
France, Italy, Ki nya, Mexico, 
Norway, Peru, Scandinavian 
Countries, Spain, Switzerland, 
West Germany 


Art 


2 


36 


Austria, England, Germany, 
Switzerland, Russia 


iNursin;^ 


1 


23 


China 


Totil Community Services 


17 


330 




Total Credit & Community 
Services 


192 


2,293 





* Available for student selection. 
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A number of respondents made this point, especially those in more remote 
areas, such as Butte Community Coiiege. They all expressed the view that it 
was especially important that the relatively unsophisticated students often 
served by the community colleges gain the opportunity to explore first-hand 
the larger world. Without such opportunities, Uiese respondents argued, their 
students would be handicapped in, or even shut out from, the jobs of tomorrow 
because of their culturally limited perspectives. 
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Analysis of Respondents' Comments Regarding Study* Abroad Programs 

As the ^Tacific Century" oraws closer, interest in studying in Pacific Rim countries 
has been growing, yet the development of appropriate programs has been much 
hampered by two problems: (a) the primarily European orientation of those setting 
up and those choosing study-abroad programs and (b) uncertainties as to the 
legitimacy of community colleges offering any study-abroad program. 

European Orientation 

As shown by the previous table (Courses Offered Abroad by Instructional Area. Fall 
1985 through Summer 1986), European countries are disproportionately represented 
in study-abroad programs. This unbalance results partly from the fact that 
European languages are taught with. so much greater frequency than Pacific Rim 
lan^U!^ges(except Spanish). It also reflects the fact that community college 
instructors are more familiar with Europe and better understand how to set up 
programs there, where accommodations and laws are closer to those of the United 
States. It also reflects the preference of students whose entire educations have 
oriented them to viewing European culture as their true heritage. 

It is evident that to merely expand study-abroad programs, or even to strengthen 
them, might do little to increase our understanding of the Pacific Rim unless the 
expansion were to occur specifically in Pacific Rim programs. 

Thus, rather than emphasize study-abroad or other regional studies programs, it 
may be better to first emphasize curricular changes in the general and occupational 
courses. Unlf s general education and other introductory courses take account of 
the Pacific Rim, most students will not give it serious consideration when seeking 
foreign study. 

Study-abroad programs oriented to the Pacific Rim might also come closer to parity 
if state policies granted them priority status - and perhaps some special funding, at 
least until participation became more balanced. 



U ncertainties Regarding Legitimacy 



Every respondent brought up this concern, pointing to frequent inquiries from 
college administrators, district boards, and the public that put such programs on the 
defensive. 



In short, we doubt the value of international education as our economic competitors 
abroad do not spend six to ten years of their lives studying our language. Poor 
countries, they yet spend precious dollars sending their people here, by the tens of 
thousands, to study us and our technology and our consumer habits and our 
management techniques and our automobile repairing techniques and even our 
conununity college teaching techniques. Flattering, no doubt, but also dangerous if, 
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in our smugness, we fail to return the compliment and come to know them as well as 
they know us. 

Some other states are not taking this risk. The community college system of Florida, 
for example, maintains three full-time faculty abroad, in three critical locations, and 
sends thousands of students abroad to study each year. Florida has also aggressively 
marketed its educational system and low ""cost of doing business"" to countries 
throughout the world The combination of their obvious willingness to understand 
the culture of foreign investors and entrepreneurs, their commitment to education, 
and their effective marketing have paid off. Pacific Rim*based investments and 
plant locations have gone to Florida - investments and plant locations that might 
well have come to California instead, if we had been as assiduous. The potential 
benefits of study abroad are thus not only to the student, whose lifelong perspectives 
can be enriched, but to the economy of California as well. 



Study*Ab^Qad: Board of Governors Concarns 

Mere "^travel** without adequate preparation, supervision, and follow- through is 
unlikely to yield benefits either to the student or the state. It could, in fact, reinforce 
negative stereotypes. The very importance of these programs makes it all the more 
essential that they be rigorously conducted. Recognizing this fact, in May of 1986, 
the Board of Governors asked for a report on Study-Abroad Programs in the 
community colleges. At that time, and since, Board members have raised serious 
questions regarding study abroad in three areas: quality, equity, and mission. 

Quality 

Programs conducted far from the main campus, with perhaps more interest in 
attracting enough students to fill a chartered plane than in assuring their 
seriousness as students, are vulnerable to erosion of standards. And, indeed, rigor 
has sometimes been absent. 

Since study-abroad programs have not traditionally been regarded as a part of either 
lower-division or vocational preparation, '^travel-study'* programs, where they 
existed, have often been offered first under the ^^recreational** or community service 
functions of the community colleges. Such programs have not had to set any 
requirements of participants - except, of course, the c jility to pay the airfare. 
Subsequent credit programs may then suffer from the original perceptions of the 
purposes and requirements of the program, thus undermining its academic integrity. 

Today, however, this situation is changing rapidly. A new crop of study-abroad 
programs have sprung up, quite different from the old. These programs have arisen 
in recognition of the necessity foi* all community college students, vocational as well 
as transfer, to understand the rapidly shrinking modern world. These new study- 
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abroad programs stress academic njquiremencs, typically requiring harder work 
than even regular classes, with great intensity of effort and seriousness of purpose. 

California Community Colleges for International Education: A Consortium 

Recognizing the need for improving study-abroad programs, a consortium called the 
"•California Community Colleges for International Education" was formed in 1984. 
The consortium, comprised of about 30 colleges: 

• facilitates enrollment for study abroad across different campuses; 

• establishes high standards of rigor for study abroad programs; 

• seeks to gain voluntary adherence to these standards throughout the state; and 

• provides workshops and materials in order to assure a uniform level. 

Courses of consortium members must be taught by a credentialed instructor while 
abroad and must be approved as credit courses in the regular catalog. Grades must 
be assigned b-*sed upon examinations, and all other academic standards must be 
upheld. 

Since its founding a little over three years ago, this consortium has grown rapidly 
from the four founding colleges. Its members, each pledged to upholding rigorous 
standards in their study abroad programs, as well as to mutual cooperation, include: 

City College cf Sun Krancisco 
Coast Community College District 

Coastline 

Golden West 

Orange Coast 
\il Camino College 

I-os Angeles Community College District 
t2ast i/os Angeles 
Los Angeles City 
Harbor 
Mission 
Pierce 
Southwest 
Trade^Technical 
Valley 

West Los Angeles 
Napa Valley College 

North Orange County Community College District 
Cypress 
FuUerton 

San Diego Community College District 
San Diego City 

32 
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Mesa 

Miramar 
Santa Barbara City College 
Santa Monica College 
Santa Rosa Junior College 
Ventura County Community College District 

Moorpark 

Oxnard 

Ventura 

Equity 

If commumty colleges support specialized Pacific Rim programs and, especially, 
study-abroad programs, won*t participation in them be limited to relatively affluent 
middle-class students and exclude poorer students? Also, if money is put into these 
programs, and especially into financing participation in them by low-income 
students, won't other less expv^nsive programs of more general applicability suffer? 

Most respondents interviewed had concerns in this area. For those whose schools 
had been hesitant to undertake study-abroad programs at all, this issue had proved 
to be the major stumbling block. Study-abroad programs are almost universally 
regarded as potentially discriminatory and hence at least legally suspect if not 
actually unfair. 

Nonetheless, resp'^'^dents from those schools with established study-abroad 
programs argued tnat nonparticipation by low-income students for economic reasons 
was apparently not a problem. In support of this thesis, respondents offered the 
following arguments regarding (a) actual costs, (b) financial aid, (c) student 
motivation, and (d) locally generated scholarships: 

(a) Actual Costs : Costs of living abroad are typically less than costs for 
living in the vicinity of the community college in California, 
sometimes even enough less to make up for the costs of 
transportation as well. For example. 

Cost of 3 Week Program in Mexico with Airfare - $750 

Cost of 3 Weeks residing near Palo mar Community College - $650. 

Community college study-abroad programs are the most economical 
to be found. Travel arrangements are put out to bid to assure that 
the least expensive arrangements are made and colleges, unlike 
tour packages, can arrange for students to stay in private homes on 
an exchange basis. While these economies might not make foreign 
study possible for all students, they still bring it within the reach of 
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many typical conununity college students of modest means who 
would otherwise never be able to afford such an opportunity. 

(b) Financial Aid: Students receiving financial aid here while taking a 
full load of credit courses abroad, do, of course, still receive that aid. 
Since it is no more than they would otherwise receive, on the other 
hand, it does not negatively impact financial aid programs. The 
credits earned are applicable toward a degree and cost the taxpayer 
nothing more than normal ADA plus the financial aid that would 
have been provided to these students anyway. 

(c) Student Motivation : With enough lead time and enough motivation, 
even poor students can usually save enough out of money they would 
otherwise spend on recreation to make up at least some of the 
differences which exist between program costs and what would be 
their usual school and living costs for that same period. 

(d) Locally Generated Scholarships : Modest scholarship aid can help 
make up these differences and create an incentive for those students 
willing to save part of their own expenses. City College of San 
Francisco, for example, held fund raisers to raise $6500, enough to 
give needy students a stipend of $250 each toward their 
participation in study-abroad programs whose total costs were 
between $2500 and $3500 for a semester abroad. 

A nalysis of Respondents' Arguments Regarding Low-Income Participation 

The table below (from the study originally done at the Board's request) shows that 
less than 10% of those participating in study abroad programs in 1985-86 were 
receiving financial aid. 

These figures suggest that not as many low-income students as could be or should be 
are in fact participating in study-abroad programs. 

One explanation of this low participation may be that for low-income students, the 
economic facts to be accounted for are not only the out-of-pocket expenses. For such 
students who live at home, for example, and are not actually paying the full costs of 
housing and food, the actual costs of a trip abroad could well be prohibitive. Such 
students may also have jobs they cannot afford to give up in order to be away for an 
entire semester. 

Another explanation offered by some respondents for the low participation by 
minority and low-income students in study-abroad programs is that it is not so much 
a matter of expense -- since there are ways around that problem ~ but simply lack of 
interest. Many low-income community college students, these respondents argue. 
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Courses Offered Abroad 
Fall 1985 through Summer 1986 



CATEGOKY 


NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS 


NUMBER OF COUftSES 


Total* 


Pali 
1985 


Spring 
1986 


Summer 
1986 


Inde- 
pen- 
dent 
Study 


Transfer 


*Pre- 

Requisitcs? 


Total 


Receiving 
P'tnanciaT 
Aid 


UC 


CSU 


Yes 


No 


Credit 


1,963 


134 


194 


62 


55 


77 


39 


159 


164 


126 


49 


Community 
Services 


330 




17 


2 


2 


13 










Tolais 


2.293 


134 


211 


64 


57 


90 


39 


159 


164 


126 


49 



NOTE: Figures are based on information recieved from a telephone survey of 43 colleges believed to 
be offering courses abroad: 



12 colleges reported no courses abroad 

2S colleges reported offering credit courss abroad (4 of these colleges also offer community 
services courses) 

7 colleges offer commur;ity services courses abroad (3 of these colleges offer only community 
services courses) 

♦ Difference in total number of credit courses on Tables A and B is due to some language courses 
being offered in more than one term. A multiple count of those courses is shown on Table B. 

have hardly been out of their own towns, let alone out of the country, and perceive 

little need to do so. They and their families share the perception of many other • 

Califomians that study abroad is at best a luxury, a bit of icing applied to the ''rear 

work of a college education by those families who have money to waste. 

If these respondents are correct, and if such disinterest in foreign affairs could in fact 
handicap low-income students, a study of ways to overcome this disinterest should be 
undertaken. In any case, if international study programs are indeed embaced 
wholeheartedly by the community colleges as appropriate to their function, 
considerable effort should be put into determining whether in fact low-income 
students do participate less often in study-abroad programs and, if so, for what 
reasons. 



Legitimacy 

If, as some have noted, foreign tours abound, provided by travel agents everywhere, 
why should community colleges get into the business? Moreover, since four-year 
colleges typically provide Junior Year Abroad Programs, serious students can sign 
up for such programs when they are mature and have adequately prepared 
themselves to fully appreciate another culture through their lower division studies, 
why again should conmiunity colleges become involved? 

The question comes down to whether study-abroad and other programs aimed at 
giving students an "international" - or a "Pacific Rim" -- orientation are appropriate 
to the community colleges at all and, if so, whether they have a central or merely 
peripheral place there. 
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A number of respondents were ardent advocates of study-abroad programs. Indeed, 
one college president, D.- James Hardt, President of Hartnell College in Salinas, has A 
made a point of using discretionary funds (owned by the college from the sale of land) ^ 
to send underprivileged Hartnell students to Japan and China, convinced that 
community college students, and low-income students in particular, are those who 
most need to glimpse the opportunities this larger world offers. 

Those who shire his view argue that - whatever the risk of elitism in providing 
inexpensive study-abroad programs in the community colleges it is nothing 
compared to the elitism of restricting study-abroad programs to four-year colleges, 
colleges most low-income students will never see, except possibly in night school. 

Meanwhile, many other community colleges have been hesitant to support study- 
abroad programs at all, fearing legal charges of discrimination, or subsequent 
repudiation at the state level for expending ADA on programs not clearly a 
legitimate part of the community college mission. 



Study Abroad: Conciusions 

Regional studies and foreign studies support each other. Certainly, any student 
willing to devote the time to specializing in regional studies on campus should have 
the opportunity to visit that country and should be given priority in receiving 
scholarship aid to do so^where necessary. 

Study-abroad programs also possess value for nonspecia lists - if these programs are 
properly handled. First-hand experience with another culture accomplishes so much 
'of what higher education is supposed to bring about: it creates, at once, an 
appreciation for the great differences and the great similarities between people and 
for the real strengths, and the real shortcomings, of our own way of life. Newspapers 
suddenly make more sense. Differences between foreign and domestic markets and 
different ^customs for doing business and makingcontracts come alive. The energy 
and effort b ibling up in other economies, and the challenges and opportunities such 
energy and effort represent, is brought home dramatically. What students began by 
"^taking for granted," they will never quite take for granted again. But, if such 
programs are to have their intended impact, all colleges must adhere to certain 
policies and procedures. (See Recommendation #3, p. 15). 
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Issue 1: 



The Need for Pacific Rim Specialists 

Note: Respondents were not sure which of the following three things were 
meant by ''Pacific Rim specialist": (a) academic specialists, i.e., scholars, 
researchers, instructors, and other resource persons with special 
knowledge of one or more Pacific Rim countries, working primarily out of 
an academic environment, (b) students^ completing baccalaureate majors 
and/or graduate programs in Pacific Rim or Regional Studies: or (c) 
professionals in other fields, e.g. business, law, etc., working in a 
nonacademic environment, who possess or acquire special knowledge of 
one or more Pacific Rim countries. 

Summary of Respondents' Comments and Analysis 

(a) Academic specialists would certainly be needed in abundance if the suggestions 
for staff development and curricular changes outlined earlier in this report 
were to be carried out Precisely what kinds and in what numbers cannot be 
determined until the plans for such programs have been worked out in more 
detail. All respondents commented, however, that it would be important for 
any such specialists to be physically available to practitioners. They would 
prefer to see them campus-based, but would at least insist upon such specialists 
coming out regularly to local campuses and communities, where their special 
knowledge, could be communicated to the many people in need of it 

Several respondents also stressed that what is important may not be so much a 
matter of creating new specialists, but rather of making better use of existing 
ones. Respondents typically felt that there was already an abundance of 
persons knowledgeable about Pacific Rim countries available among faculty 
and conununity contacts. Thus, if '^resource people" (instructors, workshop 
leaders and the like) were needed, the first priority would be to identify, 
coordinate, and financially support existing personnel, who already have 
Pacific Rim expertise, to carry out the^^e resource functions, and then to develop 
additional specialists where they were needed. (See also The Future of the 
Pacific Rim is Now, p. 32.) 

Several respondents also pointed out that what might be called '^natural" 
specialists are also available on most campuses. Foreign stuJents, immigrants, 
and first-generation students of Pacific Rim origin are an especially abundant 
resource in the community colleges since most minority students come there 
first for college. 

The numbers of students potentially available to provide van' ^us kinds of 
specialized knowledge and skills, based upon their own national origin, is 
suggested by the data in the table belo^v. (These figures are taken from the 
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1986 data base, Student Profiles, maintained by the Chancellor's Office of the 
California Community Colleges. It categorizes students who graduated from a 
foreign high school according to their country, citizenship, and type of visa, ) 
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Pacific Rim Students 
Enrolled in California Community Colleges in 1986 
Who are Graduates of Foreign High Schools 





U.S. Citizen 


Immigrant 


Foreign Student 


East Asian 


China 


135 


5()6 


18? 


Hong Kong 


326 


982 


294 


Japan 


461 


316 


478 


Korea (North) 


28 


62 


17 


. Singapore 


25 


23 


78 


Taiwan 


326 


982 


294 


Total 


1,056 


2,457 


294 






Total Kast Asian Students: 5.033 




U. S. Citizen 


Immigrant 


Foreign Student 


Southeast Asia 


Krunet 


0 


1 


0 


Campuchea 


28 


240 


174 


East Malaysia 


I 


3 


2 


Indonesia 


105 


99 


432 


Malaya 


15 


16 


18 


New Guinea 


5 


0 


0 


North Vietnam 


74 


340 


299 


South Vietnam 


•604 


3,080 


1,524 


Thailand 


54 


139 


55 


West Malaysia 


iO 


23 


59 


Total 




3,941 


2,SS3 






Total Southeast Asia Students: 7.400 




U.S. Citizen 


Immigrant 


Foreign Student 


Commonwealth 


Australia 


57 


73 


15 


Canada 


539 


525 


177 


New Zealand 


26 


41 


15 


Total 


622 


(555 


207 






Total Commonwealth Students: 1.468 




U.S. Citizen 


Immigrant 


Foreign Student 


Latin American 


Chile 


53 


79 


14 


Colombia 


108 


233 


23 


Costa Rica 


44 


59 


8 


Kcuador 


54 


100 


13 


Kl Salvador 


93 


333 


68 


Guatamala 


47 


118 


23 


Honduras 


14 


31 


7 


Mexico 


680 


1.317 


202 


Nicaragua 


64 


145 


49 


I'anama 


63 


48 


6 


Peru 


148 


255 


45 


ToUl 


1,368 


2,718 


458 




Total Latin American Students: 4.544 




U. S. Citizen 


Immigrant 


Foreign Student 


Philippines 


Philippines 


164 


1,878 


2,195 






Total Philippine Students: 4,327 




U. S. Citizen 


Immigrant 


Foreign Student 


U.S.S.R. 




23 


l06 


12 



ToUlU.S.S.R. Students: 146 
ToUl Pacific Kim Students or U.S. Citizens with Pacific Rim Kxperience: 22.918 
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(b) Students enrolled in Pacific Rim specialties - Increasing the number of 
students who specialize in Pacific Rim studies would seem to be one of the 
objectives of many of the proposed expansions in Pacific Rim programs. 
Certainly attracting more students into such specialties could be an expected 
result of including a Pacific Rim component in the general education and 
survey courses that all lower division students take. (See Answers to Issue #3, 
^Trogram Changes," p. 8.) 

Nonetheless, in the near future at least, we must be cautious about 
encouraging young students who lack other career skills to major in such fields, 
unless they are expect eventually to do advanced academic work or research in 
the area (and even then we must be careful that what will probably remain a 
relatively limited labor market is not quickly inundated with capable young 
experts). 

On the other hand, to provide a Pacific Rim orientation to those preparing for 
other occupations would seem a highly desirable way to strengthen the 
preparation of young Californians. Special study of a Pacific Rim language and 
culture with, for example, study-aoroad experience - as an adjunct to some 
other major - could do much to enhance a student's career. 

In particular, minority students of Pacific Rim origins might be encouraged to 
develop an adjunct specialty in their own culture. Indeed, part of higher 
education's responsibility to immigrants is to encourage them not only to share 
their cultures with oth^r Californians, but to deepen and systematize their own 
knowledge of those cultures. 

Ironically, there is sotxietime a tendency in areas heavily settled by inunigrants 
to assume that the '^culture influence'' is already there and will be transmitted 
somehow *^naturally" - so that there really is no need for special educational 
efforts to maintain it. But, on the contrary, with somt rotable exceptions, the 
history of the '^melting pot" has been the history of lost traditions, an occasional 
^'deli" notwithstonding. It is as important for Pacific Rim immigrants to be 
given the opportunity to gain a deep and systematic introduction to the history, 
philosophy, art ete., of their own traditional backgrounds as it ever was for 
those of European descent to study such from their own heritage. 

It should be kept firmly in mind that minority students know no more about 
each other's cultures than European-Americans know, so that the learning md 
sharing must be on all sides. Not only **white Anglos," but also Hispanic 
students - and Vietnamese students - should be encouraged to explore China, 
Japan and Canada and all the Pacific Rim regions. 

In working with students of Pacific Rim background, however, nothing should 
be taken for granted; none of it is simple. For example, several Southeast 
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Asian students, informally interviewed for this study, have insisted that it is 
''comrion knowledge"* that you are not white, there is no point at all in going 
into international studies or international business, because you dont have a 
chancer Why not? Because, it's a hard field any way there are no^obs, and if 
they do hire someone to 'r^nresent America' they want them to be 'really 
American.'' 

Clearly, this statement and others like it bear close study. If this is a 
widespread sentiment among students, but is not a true representation of 
hiring practices, then students must be made aware of the truth. If it ig a true 
statement, then we have a different, and quite urgent, job of education to 
undertake - the job of educating California businesses regarding the great 
resource of talent in dealing with potential trading partnei^ that could be 
theirs for the asking if they hired minorities with multi-cultural expertise. 

In our new immigration, California has gained an enormous economic 
advantage in its ability to work with Pacific Rim companies; yet we could 
throw that advantage away - and throw away some lives with it To assure the 
maximum opportunity to immigrants, and increase the economic prospects of 
the state, we must make a sustained and systematic effort to research the job 
markets and recruit minority students into opportunities where their 
backgrounds will prove a particular asset. 

(c) Professionals with Pacific Rim expertise - One college administrator made a 
comment consistent with the stucients* views quoted above. ^International 
studies," he claimed, ''is a dead end for the inexperienced."* He stressed that 
there is a difference between providing specialized training in Pacific Rim 
studies to young, "traditionar* students who will be venturing into the job 
mark^it for the first time, and providing it to experienced einployees. 

Employers who are dealing with companies abroad, or with foreign-run 
companies considering locatinp' ir Ufornia, would prefer to use mature and 
trusted employees in these trausac^ons. On the other hand, such employees 
may not be otherwise well prepared for working with citizens of another 
country. is in such situations - occurring with increasing frequency in 
California - that specialized training in international business and in the 
language, history, culture, laws, and consumer preferences of other countries is 
sought out 

The question of how best to provid this supplementary training and create the 
in-house 'Tacific Rim Specialists needed by California business should be 
carefully studied. Each segment has a contribution to make, but without some 
coordination there is at least a possibility that each segment will leap to the 
same opportunities, duplicating services unnecessarily and distorting their 
respective mission.. But there is also the danger that such opportunities will 
be lost altogether if the segments simply avoid risk and restrict themselves to 



past commitments. Such decisions must, finally, be based upon a careful re- 
e:<amination of the rapidly changing market for higher education and a 
subsequent rethinking of the proper roles of each of the segments responding to 
it. 
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Issue 2: 



The Need for Exchanges between Scholars 

Note: Respondents viewed this subject as applying broadly to any 
exchanges among experts of various sorts associated with postsecondary 
education, rather than as limited to ''scholars" per se. 



Summary of Respondents' Comments and Analysis 

Such exchanges were welcomed universally Pnd without qualification. Respondents 
who had themselves visited, studied, or taught in Pacific Rim countries consistently 
noted the ''hunger'' for expertise on the part 'of leaders and teachers in these 
countries. 



One respondent quoted a Chinese colleague who had said, ""There is a new 
Renaissance coming, one that will revitalize all of use like the earlier Renaissance 
revitalized medieval Europe. It is the meeting of the East and the West, the blending of • 
two cultures.*" The dean who quoted this statement went on to say, "".When you are 
there, in Asia, you can just feel the energy. It crackles. You need to experience it first 
hand to understand what is happening there.*" 

Many Pacific Rim countries are struggling with the need to rapidly educate large 
numbers of people in high technology as quickly as possible; thus, they particularly 
welcome exchanges with administrators and instructors from the California 
Conmiunity Colleges, since it is our system in particular that they perceive as a 
model for ^jroviding technical expertise economically and effectively to large 
numbers. 



Several respondents pointed out that some countries are so anxious to gain the 
expertise of community college faculty that they will pay their way there. Orange 
Coast College, for example, under a bilateral agreement, sent a team of six faculty to 
Taiwan for three weeks in the summer of 1986 to provide a series of workshops on 
Computer-Aided Design and Industrial Computer Applications, courtesy of Taiwan. 
To take full advantage of such opportunities, however, requires considerable staff 
tin;e and thus, probably, some supplementary funding; however, such funding could 
have great leverage. It could generate no- or low-cost experiences abroad that are 
much needed by California faculty. 

It proves more difficult, on the other hand, to bring foreign faculty here, since they 
aro unable to live in this country on the salaries their colleges can provide. In one 
California community college the nursing faculty brought a group of Chinese nurses 
there for a summer at considerable personal sacrifice. The California faculty raised 
the money on their own, through volunteer activities. 
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Despite so much interest in the community colleges from contacts abroad, however, 
respondents kept pointing out that here in California, when policy affecting faculty A 
travel is considered, the community colleges are rarely considered. Neither funds 
nor much in the way of moral support exist for travel or teaching abroad by 
community college faculty. Most of those who have gone have done so at their own 
expense, or under the auspices of the countries they visited, or with an exchange 
program like the Fulbright. Respondents thus strongly recommended that if 
"scholarly exchanges" are to be supported, some financial support should be 
designated specifically for community colleges. 



Analysis of RespondenLs' Comments Regarding Scholarly Kxchanges 

Providing first-hand experiences with, other cultures for faculty is of unquestionable 
value. Indeed, the only objection that could be raised is whether by using American 
faculty to provide technical assistance to Pacific Rim countries, we are "giving away" 
the technical secrets that could otherwise maintain our competitive edge. Most 
respondents admitted such a possibility but felt that whatever such drawbacks 
might be, they could be more than compensate ^ by the new possibilities of . 
cooperation and trade such exchanges opened up. They also stressed the possibility 
that such exchanges could help reduce poverty in tho.?e countries and might even 
slightly increase the prospects of world peace. 

Careful analysis of the costs and benefits to the community colleges of such 
exchanges needs to be done. Such an analysis should a'so identify the issues 
involved in assuring equitable acrest? to these opportunities to community college 
faculty around the sta^ 
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Issue 4: 

The Need for Computerized Information Exchanges 

♦ 

Summary of Respondents' Comments and Analysis 

Development of a data base and distribution system as outlined in the CSU report, 
The Future of the Paciftc Rim is Now, Ch. VIII, is essential. In each region, all 
nearby community colleges could be \ ooked into the closest CSU campus. Such an 
arrangement would be essential to enable the conununity colleges to fulfill the 
functions mentioned elsewhere in this study. The computer network would also 
enhance the ability of the CSU colleges to effectively deliver what they develop. 

While those queried were highly supportive of such a linkup, they were also taken 
aback by the question. It was hard for them to think seriously about hooking up half 
way around the world when they haven't been given the resources necessary to hook 
up with their nearest neighbors. The conununity colleges cannot even communicate 
with each other, let alone with the other segments. 

Several respondents felt that satellite dishes might be a more immediate and less 
expensive option. Such dishes could be used not only to broadcast programs directly 
from Pacific Rim countries into classes in foreign languages, history, business, 
political science, art, etc., but could be set up for teleconferences. Many st\ dents 
could then talk directly to students from other countries, thus experiencing first 
hand the ^'reality" of these cultures. Faculty could consult with each other, and 
technical information could be readily exchanged. 

Respondents closely involved with the business community noted that, in addition to 
•ts instructional uses, this equipment could be used to provide local businesses with 
sorely needed information at costs very low to business but sufficient to make the 
whole system self-supporting. 



Ana/ysis of Respondents' Comments Regarding Computerized Information 
Kxchanges 

Computer links and teleconununications are essential to the effective dissemination 
of timely information but equipment alone will not create service. Appropriate 
structures would need to be designed, and the training and staffing necessary would 
have to be provided for. Use of new technology does not come easily to most people, 
particularly in nontechnical fields. Staff development programs would thus be 
essential to actually realizing the potential of the equipment. 

The extent of the various intended uses would have to be carefully planned for to 
assure that the systems purchased were adequate. In such planning, it is important 
that business and other "practical" uses not completely usurp the equipment. 
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thereby closing out the **merely'* educational purposes of increasing cultural 
awareness for students. It is essential that all these uses be adequately taken into 
account in planning the initial structure of the system. 
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Issue 5: 

The Need for Pacific Rim Centers 

Note: Respondents were uncertain whether the question referred to the 
development of one center to serve California and the Pacific Rim as a 
whole; or whether it referred to the concept of Pacific Rim Centers to be 
located where needea; or whether it referred to centers 'or specific countries 
or regions on the Pacific Rim (e.g. ""FarEast Center"* or ""Center for Filipino 
Studies"*). 



Summary of Kespondents' Comments and Analysis 

The most universal concern expressed by respondents discussing this option was that 
such a center not be isolated from the conmiunity colleges and the local regions 
where the expertise was needed. All felt that there should be at least two such 
centers, one north and one south. And all felt that the center should be designed to 
facilitate rapid dissemination, or it would be of little use. Some flatly prefen^ed that 
each campus - or at least each region - have its own center, depending again upon 
just what was intended. 



Analysis of Respondents' Comments 

Review of the answers suggests that in fact several kinds of cer^ers are needed. On 
the one hand, there is a need for one or two strong Pacific Rim Centers specifcally set 
aside for research, scholarly exchanges, data base maintenance, resource* 
distribution, and publication. Here, centralization would permit the consolidation of 
scarce resources and the cross-fertilization of ideas. On the other hand, for some of 
the other essential functions )f a ""center,** a decentralized structure would be 
essential. The more dispersed centers could sponsor conferences, host foreign guests, 
and provide for th^ professional development of teachers aft every level (including 
postsecondary). 

Exactly how such a center or centers should be set up and funded and specifically 
what the priorities and requirements should be would best be determined after some 
of the other questions raised in previous sections of th:^ report have been answered. 

Such centers should certainly encourage original research and scholarship, but to 
assure that the many pressing issues facing California are not lost si{jht of, they 
should be set up to facilitate constant exchanges between researchers and 
practitioners. Those concerned primarily with practice, (e.g. policy makers, business 
leaders, educators, and agriculturalists) should have an ongoing opportunity to help 
define issues meriting investigation. On the other hand, even while res .archers are 
made aware of practical concerns through frequent exchanges with these parties. 
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they should still be buffered from too narrow a concern with immediate practical 
results. 

Rather than distort the research effort itself with premature demands for 
practicality, what should be provided are supplementary structures designated to 
readily "translate" findings. These supplementary structures could facilitate the 
development and dissemination of practical applications. They would be staffed by 
those prepared to understand scholarly studies and to explain their practical 
implications to the larger public, including local business leaders and school 
teachers. 

Strong Resource Centers were regarded as so essential that without them any 
effective response to the need to increase knowledge of the Pacific Rim was thought 
to be inconceivable. But their impact would be effective only if they were designed 
with a strong commitment to development and dissemination. 

In general, it appears the UC system would be the best suited for supporting original 
research and maintaining rare primary sources - for housing a "Primary Resource 
Center." 

The CSU system could provide several "Instructional Resource Centers," devoted to 
developing curricula and materials embodying the research from the UC centers and 
providing appropriate baccalaureate, master's and postgraduate certificate 
programs, as well as in-service programs for teachers (K-postsecondary). CSU would 
also seem the logical place to establish and maintain a current data base and to 
distribute publications, etc. (See CSU's Pacific Rim Report, The Future of the Pacific 
Rim is Now, Ch. Vm, pages 27-30.) 

Finally, the community colleges, with their wide geographic dispersion, their history 
of close ties with the industries in their districts, and thf established role in 
occupational training and employer-based training, would be the logical pi ices to 
house "Dissemination and Development Centers." The immediate value of such 
local centers to the community and to industry might, in fact, turn out to be so 
evident that they could in time become largely self-supporting. 

Several states have already taken steps to involve their community college systems 
in such local dissemination efforts. As has been mentioned earlier, these states have 
started by combining the efforts of their community college systems, their 
departments of commerce, and their governors' offices to aggressively attract 
industry to their communities. On the basis of this str ng partnership, these states 
have then been able to make promises to companies interested in relocating into 
their state, that they could provide them on-going training, at public exp^ase, for 
both relocated and locally hirec ^rsonnel. 
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Some California community colleg?is, sensitive to the economic development needs of 
their communities, have emulated these state-industry partnerships in their local 
communities by starting Pacific Rim institutes. 



Examples of^Development and Dissemination Centers* for international trade: 

Oxnard - World Trade Institute 

The Institute is an adjunct of the newly formed Oxnard World Trade Center 
and coordinates affords of Oxnard Conimunity College, the local state college, 
and private colleges to jointly provide: 

• training in the use of the World Trade Center Network, a data-base 
system that provides information on international business for local 
companies; 

• workshops and seminars for college credit leading to a Certificate in 
International Trade; 

• links with local ethnic organizations to encourage trade relations with 
Pacific Rim countries. 

Vista - International Trade Institute 

The Trade Institute offers credit courses geared to local small business owners 
and managers leading to a certificate in international trade. Courses include: 
Careers in International Trade, International Trade Procedures, International 
Marketing, International Letters of Credit, Introduction to Import/Export 
Business, and the Basics of Exporting to Developing Countries, Foreign 
Nations and Cultures, Japanese, and Spanish. The language laboratory 
provides self-paced courses in Chinese, Japanese, and Korean. They also ofTer 
community service seminars and televised programs. 

Orange Coast - Pacific Rim Academy 

The Academy offers contract courses and fee-based seminars aimed at four 



groups: 



immigrants settling in Orange County 
those working with expatriates of Pacific Rim countries 
those developing cross-cultural business opportunities 
investors and users of capital. 
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Coastline - ^\orld Trade Center 



The Center is part of a joint venture with the Orange County World Trade 
Association. Coastline College provides the training that companies working 
through the Trade Center require. 



Role of Community Colleges in Kconomic Development 

Michael Crow, a professor of Asian history and now Director of the Coastline Pacific 
Academy, argues that the community colleges have an essential function to perform 
in strengthening California's economic ties with the Pacific Rim, since it has always 
been part of their function to research job markets, establish industry advisory 
councils, and work closely with local chambers of commerce to determine as precisely 
as possible the training needs of their particular communities. They can respond 
quickly and flexibly to the needs of local businesses trying to master the new skills 
necessary to work with customers and partners across the sea. And. with no 
distortion of their function, they can join hands with local chambers and the state 
Department of Commerce to offer the training necessary to attract Pacific Rim 
companies to locate in California. 

In this vein, the Chancellor's Office of the California Community Colleges recently 
entered into an interagency agreement with the state Department of Conmierce to 
improve access to education, training and related services for California's business 
and industry. Among many other things, it states that, upon request, the 
Chancellor's Office will provide to the Department of Commerce a letter of 
commitment describing training services and resources available to specific 
companies considering locating in California. 



Conclusions: Pacific Kim Centers 

As the importance of local Pacific Rim centers to economic development become 
manifest, there is good reason to anticipate adequate funding to do the job - funding 
not only from the public sector, but also (and especially) from the private sector as 
well. Michael Crow has urged the state to create a revolving fund to provide ^'seed 
money" to set up contract-based programs. He has argued that such programs could 
become self-supporting within a few years, at which time the initial start-up money 
could be returned to the revolving fund to make more money available to other 
community colleges, trade centers, etc. 

There is no question that if California is to remain competitive, it must have a way to 
constantly upgrade the skills of those already employed, particularly the unusual 
skills required for working with companies halfway around the world. It is also 
obvious that California must be able to ofier Pacific Rim companies interested in 
'ocating here as "sweet a deal" as can Florida and Arkansas and North Carolina. 
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Such a use of the communily colleges is a further development of a function they 
have come to fulflll with amazing success over the years. 



The need to keep updating the skills of our labor force in response to constantly 
changing technology and industry is not a need that was accounted for in the 
original Master Plan (1960), since the need was barely perceived at that time. Thus 
it was not assigned to any segment The vocational functions of the community 
colleges* however, and their ability to respond rapidly to the needs of their local 
communities, have over the past few decades pulled them into a variety of efforts to 
meet this need* In doing so, the community colleges have, if inadvertantly, helped to 
fuel the amazing economic growth of California during these same decades* 

They did so specifically by fulfilling the crucial function of not only preparing first- 
time workers for a vocation, but by updating and shifting the skills of experienced 
workers to keep them abreast of constant technological change. Moreover, by 
working closelty with small business owners and with local chambers of commerce, 
they have not only prepared people for existing jobs but have helped to create new 
ones. 

As the current efforts to clarify the roles of the community colleges proceed, and as 
questionable extensions of functions are pruned, it is important that this essential - 
even if originally unanticipated -* function not be acciucutally eliminated. 

If the proposed research*oriented Pacific Rim Centers are established, their positive 
impact upon our future could be assured by taking advantage of the voc? Uonal 
training aspect of the community colleges. With the community colleges acting as 
satellite centers, all that is gained in the research centers could be transmitted 
quickly, in usable form, to the citizens of California to be used to support continued 
economic growth. 

In acknowledging and affirming this expansion of the mission of the California 
community colleges, we must proceed with care. In particular, we must urge that 
colleges, in working with Trade Centers and in responding to the immediate 
requirements of rapidly changing technology and highly competitive industry, must 
be especially careful to continue to maintain control over course objectives, course 
content, and course standards. Moreover, in exercising that control, instructors 
must be alert to the natural, though rarely intended, possibility that courses taught 
under contractcould skirt issues that might prove uncomfortable to the client. Or 
such courses may deal so narrowly with the immediate applications of subjects that 
the opportunity to realize the linger term benefits of education — as opposed to mere 
training - will be lost. On the other hand, if instructors do remain alert to this 
danger, there should be little problem, since companies contracting with community 
colleges usually want both the broad global perspective and the critical perspectives 
colleges bring. Indeed, that is one reason they would buy Pacific Rim courses from a 
college - rather than from a training consultant. 
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FINAL STATEMENT 



The need for the rapid development of programs to increase 'Tacific Rim awareness" 
and the appropriateness of using the community colleges to fulnil several key 
functions in this effort, especially through centers designed for that purpose, can 
hardly be questioned. Indeed, without an increased Pacific Rim awareness across 
the population as a whole, few of the other proposed programs will have much chance 
of success. Any effort to gain public support for legislative initiatives in this area, or 
to get large numbers of students to major in Pacific Rim studies, etc., will fail unless 
the public at large recognizes the importance of these efforts. The community 
colleges are especially well suited to educate the public regarding the importance of 
teh Pacific Rim economies and cultures. 

Nonetheless, as the Tacific Century" dawns we must proceed with caution as well as 
urgency: urgency because the stakes in economic prosperity, domestic stability, and 
world peace are so high and are being vfon and lost with such great rapidity; 
caution, because in responding to the urgent demands of the 21st Century, we do not 
want to lose what has been of great value in our past. 

In short, we must find ways to enrich our intellectual tradition and participate fully 
in that explosion of possibilities that is the ''new Renaissance," the coming together 
of East and West. We must remain in the forefront of new technology, working very 
closely with business and industry. But, in using the community colleges to do these 
things, we must never lose that core of intellectual integrity, that independence of 
thought and breadth of perspective that has been the legacy of education' to 
democracy — and to economic development as well! 
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Assembly Concurrent Hesoiution No* 82 



RESOLUTION CHAPTER 112 

Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 82— -Relative to international 
studies, 

(FUsd with StfcretsfT of Stace Septtmber 5, 1966.] 

LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL'S DIGEST 
ACR 82, Haydea Univt^ty of California: Pacific Rim studies* 
Thu measure would request the Regents of the Univer^nty of 
California, die Tnutees of the California State University, and the 
Board of Governors of the California Community Colleges, to 
ecaduet a study of, and report to the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission on, the role of the respective institutions and 
particular campuses in meeting the needs of the state in furthering 
its economic position and leadership within the Pacific Rim region 
and ill carrying out its responsibilities to Lumigrants of Pacific Rim 
countries. 

The measure would request the California Postserondarv 
Education Comxxussira to review the reports, compile them, and 
make recommendations to the Legislature and Governor not later 
than July L 1987. 

WHEREAS, The area known as the Pacific Rim, including ail cho^e 
states and nations bordering on both sides of the Pacific Ocean, 
comprises 60 percent of the world's population and has a combined 
economy of greater than three trillion dollars ($3,000,U00,00O,0O0) , 
which is growing by three billion dollars ($3,000,000,000) a week; and 

WHEREAS, Economic trade between California and other 
TOuntriss in the Pacific Rim totaled over sixty^seven billion dollars 
(967,X)0,000,000) in 1984 and is expected to continue to grow into the 
forseiHU>le foture; and 

WH£El£AS, Four out of every five new American jobs depend on 
exports, and in California, one in 10 jobs is m the unport; export 
busixiess, and this Bgure is even higher in the technoioto^*ba:»ed 
industries; and 

WHEREAS, California is situated by virtue of its ^etjwjrauhv. 
economy, history, and character on this rim of opportunity and \\\ 
a position to provide economic and technological leadership ui this 
dynamic region; and 

WHEREAS, California currently receives some 30 percent or tne 
from Pacific Basin countries leading to the incrcu^ed 
internationalization of California, which will create new challenges 
for the educational and economic system: and 

WHEREAS, Continued economic ijrowth depends upon .ui 
educated work force and busmess, political, and community ieuticir-. 
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atmaed to the realities oi other Pacific Rim countries; ind 

VVHEB£AS« For Cdifomia to prepare for the mcure within an 
interaatioxulized economy, it is possible that more students will neea 
to b« educated in thn business^ political science, iocioloc^. biitur> . 
language, religion* economics, and culture of other PaciHc EUm 
o^untries; and 

WH£R£AS, The three public segments of postsecondory 
education in Califbmia provide a broad :ipectruro of distinguished 
n»earch and educational offerings and exchange programs 
pertaining to the Pacific Rim countries and regions within the Pacific 
Rim; now, therefbre, be it 

Besoived by the Assembly of the Ststte of Odifomia, the SenuCe 
thereof cenctoTing^ That the Regents.of the University of California, 
the Trustees of the California State University and the Board of 
Governors of tHe CaJifbmia Community Colleges are each requested 
to conduct a study of the role of the respective institutions and 
particular campuses iu meeting the needs of the state in furthering 
ib economic poeitioxi and leadership within the Pacific Rim region 
uid in carr, ng out its responsibilities to immigrants of Pacific RiTii 
countries, includingt but not limited to, an assessment o^ the need for 
ail of the fbUowmg: 

(1) Pacific Rim spedali«^;s. 

(2) Increased interchan;;e among scholars in countries of the 
Pacific Risx 

(3) Changes in r nt educational program offerings ind 

exchange programs t .^ng on Pacific Rim studies. 

(4) Eniutfidng the exchange of information and ideas through 
improved computer communication systems between Universit>* of 
Califbraia« California State University, and community college 
campuses and university and college campus^ in other Pacific Rim 
countries. 

(3) Egtablhhmmt of a Center for Pi^c Rim Studies, to fulfill 
research and public service functions pertaining to the Pacific Rim 
area; and be it further 

Resolved^ That the Regents of the University of dlifbmia, Lhe 
Trustees of the California State University, and the Soard of 
Governor iie Caiifomu Community Colleges are requested to 
report to uie Califbmia Postsecondary Education Commission on or 
be: *re N(arch 1, 1987. on ±e above-mentioned requests; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Colifonua Postsecondory Sducanon 
Commission is requested to t;;./'iew these reports, compile them, and 
moke recommendaaons to the Legislature and Governor not later 
than July ^ 19fiT; axid hh it further 

Resoivea. That the Chief Qerk of the Assembly transmit a copy of 
this resolution to the Pre:>;dent of, and the Regenu of, the University 
of California, the Chancellor of, and che Trustees ot, the Caiiforma 
State University, and the Chancellor of, and the Board of Governors 
^r. :ne CalLbma Comimu::t>' Coile^e^. 
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ACR 82 
Interview Questions* 
and 

List of Respondents 



Angelo Carli, Dean, Community Education 

Michael Crow, Director, Pacific Rim Academy 

Donald Culton, Executive Director, California Consortium 

of Coimaunlty Colleges 
William Fedderson, Superintendent /President 
Dr. James Hardc, Superintendent /President 
Larry Hendrick, Assistant Dean, Humanities/Fine Arts 
Jody Hoy, French Professor 
Sue Light, Head of International Studies 
Ernest Matlock, Asst. Supt^/Vice President of Instruction 
John Romo, Vice President, Academic Affairs 
Henry Schott, Department Chair/Instructor for Biology 



Palomar College 
Orange Coast College 
LA-CCD 

Napa College 
Hartnrll College 
Sacramento City College 
Irvine Valley College 
San Francisco City College 
B' tte College 

Santa Barbara City College 
Merritt College 



Interview Questions 
Part One 

a. What existing programs and policies do you have at your college, in both ADA and 
Community Service, that are related to the Pacific Rim including: World Trade or 
International Business Institutes or Pacific Rim Centers, etc. foreign exchange or 
study abroad programs, scholarly exchanges, telecommunications? 

b. What other programs of these types are you awaie of in the Community Colleges in 
California? 

c. What do you regard as the most important issues to be addressed in strengthening 
economic ana cultural ties with these countries? In particular, what do you see as 
the role of the community colleger in general, and/or your own college in particular 
in addressing these issues? 

d. V/hat resources are available now at your institution that could be better used? 
What state-wide policies or programs would facilitate such uses? What additional 
resources would be needed? 

e. In your experience, are there any barriers, problematic policies, practices, or 
attitude^ that do or would gee in the way of such use of resources? 



Part Two 

"What do you chink are the needs of the Community Colieges—if they are to expand Pacific 
Rim offerings of each of the following: 

1. Pacific Rim Specialists 

2. Scholarly exchanges 

3. Program changes 

4. Computer exchanges and information with Pacific Rim Colleges 
. 5. A Pacific Rim Center r r> 
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interview lasted approximately one hour and occurred between Feb. 15 and March 10, 1987.^ 
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PACIFIC RIM ACADEMY 



2701 Faimtw Road P.O. Box 5005. Cosu Mes*, CA 9267-5-O120 (714) 432-02O2 
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RECEIVED 



Or. N=^ncy Glock 
Chancellor's Office 
COHMUNITY COLLEGES OF CALIFORNIA 
1107 9th Street, 4tli Floor 
Sacramento, CA 95814 

Dear Dr. Slock: 

Please include Orange Coast College's new Pacific Rim Academy among your 
discussions with members of the Chancellor's office and the Legislature. 

Founded Summer, 1986 by the Coast Community College District, the Pacific 
Rim Academy was designed as a separate instructional unit to provide non- 
credit, cross-cultural contract training programs to the region's business 
and industry. The Academy was provided seed money for a year's operation; 
subsequently, the Academy is expected to be self-sustaining. In effect, 
the Academy functions much like a Community Service operation, except that 
it tailor makes programs to specific order rather than mass marketing 
general programs to individuals in the community. 

We hav€ made significant strides since September. Now underway, for 
example, is a contract with a $70 million/year manufacturing company to 
teach its senior exer ive staff Japanese? language and culture. 25% of 
this firm's sales are in Japan and it has a joint-venture operation there. 
The firm's staff meets with our trainers each Saturday morning (8-12) and 
is learning Japanese. Plans are developing to expand the training to 
include junior members of the company. 

Additionally, we have developed a weekly Symposium program which pulls 
together world-class experts tj discuss in panel format an issue; 
subsequently, the experts are available for consultation by our audience 
members. The Symposiums differ from typical community service lecture 
series by providing several experts together for both presentations and 
personalized consultation. 

In discussing our Pacific Rim Academy with others, there are a number of 
attributes which merit emphasis: 

1. Sel f Fundi nq : While the program has been provided with seed-money, 
it is soon expected to earn its own way through priv^ita sector 
contracts and fees. We will be providing community training without 
resort to tax funds; yet we are not developing a host of leisure time 
activities such as were the subject of the famous "hit list." 

2. Economic Development: As the program matures, we expect r.: attract 
overseas' "student-clients" and provide them training in ;^merican 
business, culture, language, and other exp"eriences. At present, our 
efforts are focused upon assisting American nat i onal s become more 
competitive in the Pacific Rim nations. 
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3. Employment Training; In evaluating the local demography, we found 
new training needs. A declining number of locai high- school 
graduates are joined by an increasing number of persons in their 3^||^ 
and 40's, persons gainfully employed, frequently holding colleiP 
degrees but requiring re-training or skill development for a changing 
business climate. Many are not interested in degree programs and 
find it impossible to attend typical college schedules. 

4. Efficient/Cost Effective: Using on-sits training, the Academy is not 
impacting public facilities; it dramatically saves student time while 
reducing transportation and parking congestion (by taking training to 
the work place). [In the Japanese training program cited above, 15 
company executives park in an empty commercial lot rather than crowd 
college facilities; two faculty members travel 15 miles to the site 
rather than 15 students traveling to the college.] 

5. International Trade and Balance of Payments; Providing cross- 
cultural training to modest-size firms (which characterize local 
business) facilitates their international participation. Of some 
25,000 Orange County companies with more than 5 employees, only 995 
have a staff larger than 100. While larger firms frequently hsve in- 
house training, smaller ones often do not. Yet many small companies 
could benefit from international trade if they had the knowledge. 
About 65% of the County's manufacturing employees work in firms 
employing fewer than 100 persons; they constitute a special "target" 
audience of over 335,000 persons who could benefit from our cross- 
cultural training programs. Who can estimate "the impact this 
training might yield for American international trade? 

6. Necessary Support: With college budget difficulties, new staff 
hiring frozen, purchasing accounts frozen, etc., pressures mount 
daily to close the Academy and return its staff to AOA-supported 
teaching. While the Academy has made marked progress in six months, 
it will take 18 to 24 months to adequately reach the target audience 
with meaningful marketing activities. A revolving state fund from 
which the Academy might "borrow" operating costs for 18-24 months 
would be most useful. " (Alternatively, returning the Academy 'taff to 
ADA credit instruction will not meet the need of the pa 'icuLir 
audience described above-, but will simply further the shrinking of 
the Community College system.) 

7. Practical vs. Theoretical Education: LaudaoU- efforts are underway 
to develop graduate programs for the Pacific Rim (eg: U.C. San Diego) 
which will benefit California in the long run. Maanwhile, a current 
need is for practical training for working adults, now. It is urgent 
that employed adults have opportunities to upgrade skills for 
international competition; failing this, the economy will continue to 
decline under a crushing burden of foreign debt and lost 
international markets. Community Colleges are the logical locus for 
such an effort at practical client-centered training. 

It is my hope that these observations together with the enclosures may be 
helpful in your present undertakings. Please call if I can be of further 
assistance. 




Michael G. Crow 
Director 

MC/jdh 
End osurej. 
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^f5r» Pirn Ara/^smv 



jUs Overseas Insight 

Contract for Speditized Oasses 



WMIt aiudyiai t nap ia ao 
Orai«t Com C%tdMKOom 
raeaaUy. WchMl & CW« had t 

TWsmtpcuuoffhaJfoftht 
P»eine Rtn." bt «» . io « ftUow 
coUtft pro/et- 

• ORANQB Craw, dlrte- 

Ptctfle Rim 
ActdHByattteCMUMMeam- 
muRHy cQllaft. pNftn «M thtt 
Ihow UM VMt «ip«Mt of tbt 
padfie Oettn and all Um iw^50M 

ittoudMton. 

An Aaian hittorr prafaaaor fbr 
20 yean, he now la ia tht 
bMUMaa ot helpiaf b u g n aaa i a 
compttt throughout the Padfte'a 
vaat territory. 

To do that, the Padlie Rim 
Academy ia <M«aed to taUer an 
education prcfram for the ipeetf- 
le necda of an individual buBaeaa. 
which would pay a tee for the 



The academy. Crow aaid. ia like 
any entrepreneurial oparatiooi It 
Mlla a aerviee. He aaid that when 
•.'AC academy nefotiataa a con- 
tfaet with a company aeektog 
aome form of education, the coo* 
tract wiU provide for the coat, 
overhead and for a amaU maritn 
of proAt. The preflta WiU. |o into 
the Oranfe Coaat Collefi Foun- 
dation, which WiU uae ti:^ money 
for acholarahipa. equipment pur- 
ckaaaa for the coUege. inatrjc* 
Uonai i mp r o vement and other 
academic needa not funded by tax 
d -'ara-Ctowknowa that there ia 
a need for the aervicea hia aeade- 
. myoffera. 

■Mlaaaa la the PatUlt Mm 

"We had a aurvey that irtdicat- 
cd there are at laaat ISOcoopa- 
niea in the county that have 
mtercat In dotnf buainaaa with 
ihePadflcRim.- 

Other nirveya. by local banka 
andlnduatry gro ;a. have tailled 
aa many aa 1,000 Orange Omty 

Crnmet eur.wtly doing buai- 
with Padfle Rim natlona- 
ly in Japan, Taiwan ar^l 
Hong Kong, but incraaaingly In 
Central and South American 
couatriea that border the Padfi& 
41 11 aa in AuatitUa. Otbtr 
- Rim ptayera include New 



and the vartoua Padflp iaiand 
groupa. 

And that opena up broad viotu 
for Crew. 

-OpentloiMliy, we wiU be like 
a 'bcokertag' eotafprtae." Crow 
aaid " We wtU look at the hiafaly 
apedfle tnMag naada of our 
region'a lualniiaii md tadua- 
trlaa. and wa will pvovlda cooBid- 
tanta and e^parta aa aaeaaaaiy to 
effeeitvelyaddNaatlMaa naada. 

Tor kMlanoe. tf local ftona 
require a era* eauraa in Japa- 
naae buriaasB etiquatta. Koran 
cuatona or cimw a atl o n a l Chl- 
neae. we WiU put together tnta- 
ing experieneea tailored and 
Umed apadfieaUy for thoaa 
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fftClMMTtI 

TK« Pacific Rim Academy 
optnca m Sepumbtr. No madt* 
to-order ciamta havt boan con* 
traetod, tout Crownid two bun* 
naaaaa art Mfoyatinc ^tte 
•eadtmr. In Oetobar. tba aeaA* 
rv WiU intanUy iU marktttnf 
camf^ciso. 

Walter a Howail a truatee of 
Cooil Coaamunity CoUegt Ola« 
tncu wmch govtraa Oranfe 
Coaai Coltofta cuoeeivea the idea 
(tor the academy. 

*t:ommaBlty coUegea muat of* 
fer relevant education, and 
iomethinf like thia ia rdrrant to 
theneedaof the worid.'' heaaid. 

Howald« a Newport Beach 
la wyer. haa aevtral intemaUooal 
dienta. He Mid thai in daalir« 
with theee cHenta. U became 
obnoui to him that wbUe edttca* 
Hon in the United Sutea needed 
to becomo more involved in 
traminc people for worid trade. 

"Americana* including me. 
have MitorteaUy been among the 
meet provincial people in the 
worida^Howaidaaid 

^'In the peat we could afford to 
be But no longer. Now we have 
to be tntemational in our think- 
mg and in our educationa** he taid. 

Crow aaid Paofle Rim Acade* 
my ciaaeee can be offered at 
Umee and placee convenient for 
buainefaee. ''Wecanhaveclaiaea 
here at the coUege. or we can go 
to thetr place of buyuieat. or we 
can tcKh them on the plane ai 
they fly to AM*'* Crow aaid 

The lef«th and aeope of claieM 




Mkrhiol G. aow, difoctor of th# nt^ar Pacific mm A«d^ 
aaes a mirket for tht oducation tht acadomv ia offorin^^ 



alao are flub)ect to the needa of an 
individual buaineaa. "It can be a 
one*on*one for an executive or a 
daaa for a group of aaleapeople/' 
Crow said. "Everything ia nego* 
tiable.*' 

The academy wiU uae many 
profcttora who teach at Orange 
Coast and iU two aiaiar commu* 
nity coUegee. Golden Weet in 
Huntington Beach and Coastline 
in Founuin Valley, he said. And 
in addition to regular faculty, the 
academy will broker the aervicea 
of international experu who can 
teach spedHc skills. 

••Pdr mstance.- Crow aaid ''we 
have an rq^n on the subject of 
buUding a houi in Baiting (Pe* 
king). If some company needs to 
know about the red tape involved 
in starting a hotel in Beijing, this 
is the man who will do the 
teaching.** 

Other subjects are broultr and 
more academic, he noted Many 
expanding compames. he said, 
will need special courses m lan- 
guage, such u Japanese and 
Chmeae. 

But even in the English* 
speaking Pacific Rim countries. 



auch aa New Zealand and Aus* 
tralia* the busineas oestoma re* 
quire special knowledge. Crow 
said The acadamya for instance, 
mi^t off er inatnietion on what ts 
the beat way to advertiae in New 
Zealand" he aaid "Ada that 
appeal to our Southern Calif omia 
beach culture won't work in Neu 
Zealand" 

Crow. 44a a native of Loa 
Anfdea. ta completing hia Ph.D. 
at jC Irvine in American*Chi- 
neee relattona He haa traveled 
extensively througNout Asia, and 
during his tenure at Orange Coast 
he hu taught economic hiatory 
aa well as Asian history . 

The academy's start is a mod- 
est onet Crow operaiea from a 
temporary. traUer*Uke buUding 
on the campus. 

But Howald la convmced that 
the move to tailor cotnmumiy 
college education to the special 
needa of PadAc trade u an idea 
whoee tune has coroe 

*'President Reagan hu said we 
must expand our trade, and he's 
abeoluteiy right**' Howald said 
** What we're preparing U) do is to 
export our tedmical education.** 
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SERIES I: CAPITAL AND INVESTMENTS 
AROUND THE PACIFIC RIM 

(D$sign0d for ati invmttors ^nd us$r9 of capitMf.) 

March 4 (1) PAaFIC RIM STOCK MARKETS: 

Reviewing opp *1unities in Singapore. Hong 
Kong» Tokyo, litipei. Seoul. Manila, Australia, 
end Bangkok. 
★313001 

MmIi 11 (2) ATTRACTING ASIAN CAPITAL: 

Strategies for enticing offshore investment 
*3i3082 

MerdllS (3) OVERSEAS PUNTS AND EQUIPMCNT: 
Prospects end pitfelle of offtHore facilities. 
*3S3a03 

MMCh 29 (4) TAXES ANO OfPSHORE INVESTMENTS: 
Plan to increase yield arid profits. 

★3i3ao4 



SERIES III: ADJUSTING TO 
PACinC RIM IMMIGRANTS 

(Dosign9d for persons working with expatriates 
from Pacific Rim nations.) 

May 6 (1) SUPERVISING IMMIGRANT WORKERS: 

Manage workplaces with cultural differences. 

*d93aio 

Mey 13 (2) SERVING NEW CITIZENS: 

Help newcomers adjust to Orange County. 
*3830.11 

May 20 (3) RENTING TO NEW RESIDENTS: 

Manage housing for immigrant occupants. 
*3»30.12 

May 27 (4) MANAGING ORANGE COUNTY RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY: 
Guidelines for immigrant owners/managers. 
ifr3i30.13 f 




SERIES lb ADAPTING TO UFE 
IN ORANGE COUNTY 

(Designed for immigrants settling in Orange County.) 

USE SUPPORT SERVICES: 
Socisi and civic services will help you succeed. 
*3S30.0$ 



Improve your work situation — American style. 
^3S30*06 

CREATE A HOME: 

Rent cr own a suitat>le Califomia residence. 
*3930.07 

TkUIN YOURSELF; 

Use education to improve your destiny^ 
*3S30.0i 

PROTECT YOURSELF: 

I 'se Amenca's legal system for self-defense. 

^ 1930.09 



April 


(1) 


ApiNt 


<2) 


AprHIS 


(3) 


AprN22 


(«) 


April 29 


(5) 



SERIES IV: TRADE ACROSS THE PAORC 

(D0slgn«d for persons confronting 
crost'Culturtl business Of>portunilln.) 



P 



r 



June 3 (1) TRANSPACIFIC TRANSPORTATION: 

Qet goods to market, efficiently and safely. 
*3930^ 

June 10 (2) CR0S3»CULTURAL MARKETING: 

Sell goods to diverse values and attitudes. 
★3930.26 

June 17 (3) COUNTER-TRADE AND BARTER: 

Avoid import restrictions and currency scarcities. 
*393CU7 

June 24 (4) UCENSE AGREEMENTS, JOINT VErmjRES, 
AND DISTRIBUTORSHIPS: 

Contract with experts to expand markets. 
★3930.28 

July 1 (S) MONEY AROUND THE RIM: 

Bank, finance and exchange to optimize yield. 
*3930.29 

July 6 (6) TRADE POUCIES AROUND THE RIM: 

Expand trade by fac''itating "official'* goals. 
★3930.30 




WtdnMday afternoon SYMPOStMSw^ htMxmltitQiMnptisof OtmgeCoMlJC^ 
Panels of wori<H:IU8expwtikwilf}pi|M^^ 

wiM b« imJividuaiiy av«Uabl«fa^(Mieutaion(:«t|(^^)il^^ "~ 
PM. Bring your questJona and proWema; let cue «^^)•rt» help you. ..^ ^ 

^•Mm for {ftdivkluii swrts at $es.oe«eeiv«ocli»ef f»worw<w tlclMtt, <Kl»atw> r t tf tiu nioit. avaahW»«tiiaiff(«^^ 
indMdual sMt cost), plus $55 for «acfi addNtomi ticket. "Bloekt' may be for singfe went or sctttarad.throusNHit. the Mason's. 
Sympocium program. SMSon tickttt (admitttno beirar to aaeh avant) availabte at $6es (laving mora than 50% ovar individual saat pricas.) 

To raoiatar by phona. coritactttie CoiMRunlty ServieawQMoeatTia^^ 

to: Community Sanrfcaa Offiea. Onmge Coait eo^m^jl^t^^tMimBKm, P.O. 8ok-50I& Coate Uaaa^CAflEWSUU^ 
For detailed aympoaium informaiioo. ooraaia'T h a ip a|l>p .Ww Academy diiectly a<»«.4"«a2>516f. : i' ' ~' 

rCCaa&#1lfwliirSfeMfycaM«MirC.i — ''^^ 
lit aifenia liHiww \mmn \mmx lieM a. 
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A Special Invitation . . . 
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Gty Coflege of San Frandsco 
Coast Cunmunity Coltge District 
■ Coastfine ComnNmity Coli(»]e 

Golden West CoSege 

Orange Coast Coa^ 
B Camlno Colege 
Glendaia Community College 
Los Angelas Comrmmity College District 

East Los Angeles CoSege 

Los Angeles City Colege 

Los Angeles Harbor College 

Los Angeles Mismn Colege 

los Angeles Rerce College 

Los Angeles Souttiwest Colege 

Los Angeles Trade-Technicai College 

Los Angeles Valey College 

West Los Angeles College 
Napa Valey Colege 

NorthJDrange County Community CoBege District 

Cypress Colege 

Fulerton CoHege 
San Diego Community College Distrct 

San Diego City College 

San Diego Mesa College 

San Diego Miramar College 
Santa Barbara City College 
Santa Monica College 
Sanu Rosa Junior College 
Ventura County Community College District 

Moorparic Coilege 

Oxnard CoHege 

Ventura College 



ABROAD 

Semester Prog!rams In • • • 

□ CHINA 

□ ENGLAND 

□ FRANCE 

□ GERMANY 

□ JAPAN 

□ MEXICO 

□ SPAIN 
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California Colleges for Inte:Tiational Education 

Your college is a member of California Colleges for International Education, a consortium of community colleges dedicated to 

cooperation in increasing international unde'standing. 

For Further Information and Brochures: Visit the Office of Instruction or Call (213) 621-2401 S2 53 
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Santa Barbara eormiHinity edle$e District 



March i, 1987 



Or. Nancy G1ock 

1107 9th Street, Fourth Floor 

Sacramento, CA 95814 



Dear Nancy, 

I apologize for the delay in getting the international education materials 
to you. I hope they're not too late. . 

Specifically, I've included: 

1. Program fliers. 

2. College International Education Policies. 

3. Examples of Requests for Proposals. 

4. Siiaple of a program proposal - China/Japan. 

Some thoughts on future directions are the following: 

1. Community colleges should be encouraged to include international 
perspectives in the overall educational program. This emphasis 
should include: gene.al curriculum, study abroad programs, 
greater use of international students as a resource on campus and 
in the community, and staff development. 

2. California and the northwestern states must orient to the Pacific 
Ri»rf. Our curriculum and programs need to provide students with the 
knowledge of and sensitivity to the Pacific Rim area (I personally 
include Latin America in this area. Most material I read doesn't, 
but I believe this is short-sighted). 

*». Any effort toward internationalizing tue curriculum and programs 
should include a significant amount of emphasis on the multi- 
cultural reality in the United States and especially California and 
the five south-western states. The demography of our state is 
changing dramatically. The schools, in general, are not preparing 
students well for the reality of living in i mult-f cultural/ 
multilingual society. The changes coming can be looked upon as an 
exciting challenge or a threat. The schools really aren't doing 
much to ensure the former. 




6,3 
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Nancy Glock 
March 2, 1987 
Page 2 



4. The California Connunity Colleges can serve as a model post -secondary 
educational alternative for many of the developing Pacific Rim 
nations. I believe that the Chancellor's Office could serve as the 
lead in oaking countries onre aware of this narvelous educational 
systea. Educators fron China, Thailand, Indonesia, etc. have 
visited SBCC and expressed great interest in our system . 

5. I soMtiaes feel that there Is as great need to establish minimum 
intercultural literacy expectaions as there is the need to addresss 
reading, writing and criticaV skills vinimuns. 

6. I a* glad that Assemblyman Kayden is attempting to heighten 
awareness about California's future as a part of the Pacific Rim. 
His prodding is important. 

I wish you well with your project. If in the future I can provide 
additional information or support, please don't hesitate to call. I'd 
like to help--and next time I'll respond more promptly. 




tJPyjdra 
Enclosures 
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Board of Governors of the 
California Comtrunity Colleges 
July 10-11» 1986 



Item 9 



Title: 



Study Abroad Programs and Related Fund for Instructional 
Improvement Grant Application for 1986-87 



Staff Presentation: Allan Petersen, Dean 

Program Evaluation and Approval 



Sucmary 

In May 1986 the Board of Governors delayed approval of a Fund for Instruc- 
tional Itnprovement Grant regarding study abroad programs pending a staff 
report. This Item provides additional background and analysis as requested by 
the Board. It includes Infomtlon about the kinds of study abroad programs 
currently being offered In postsecondary Institutions, the evolution of those 
programs, and the number of students enrolled In them. Educational, legal,, 
and financial considerations associated with these programs are discussed. 
Finally, an expanded description of the California Colleges for International 
Education FII grant proposal Is presented. 



Recommended Action 

The Instructional Policy Committee should reconrsnd that the full Board 
approve the proposed Fund for Instructional Improvenent grant for 1986-87 for 
the project titled, ."California Colleges for International Education," through 
the Consortium's agent, Los Angeles City College, in the amount of $23,197 as 
shown In Appendix A. 
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Background 

During th€ May 1986 meeting of the Board of Governors, there was considerable 
discussion of the 1986*87 Fynd for Instructional improvement grant proposals. 
It became evident that background inforrmtfon on study abroad programs was 
needed for Board action on a specific proposal titled "California Colleges for 
International Education.** Action on this proposal was deferred pending a 
staff report on the subject. 

The term "International education/ as used generally in higher education and 
as used specifically in the California consortium grant proposal, refers to 
study abroad programs as well as internationalizing (or introducing a global 
perspective Into) curriculum in a range of disciplines, developing courses and 
programs in international business, and encouraging growth and Innovation in 
foreign language studies. Because the Interest and concerns of Board members 
center primarily on study abroad, courses, this report focuse:i on that particu- 
lar conponent of international education, and in some places, the term •'inter- 
national education* is loosely applied as a synonym for study abroad. 



Key Fi ndi ngs 

To gather information for this report, staff interviewed representatives of 
all three public segments of postsecondary education In California, reviewed 
community college course catalogs and class schedules, conducted a telephone 
survey of 43 community colleges and studied state and national literature. 
Key findings from these efforts are: 

0 Study abroad programs a^e flourishing in two- and four-year colleges and 
universities across the country and are expanding in number and enroll- 
ments. Thirty-one of the 43 California comroinity colleges contacted 
offered approximately 200 courses abroad to over 2,000 students in more 
than 24 countries (Tjring the 1985-86 year. 

0 The primary objective of most study abroad programs is to enable students 
to gain first-hand knowledge and understanding of other areas of the 
world. Students, particularly those planning careers in teaching, gov- 
ernment service, or world trade, have the opportunity to increase their 
communication skills through participation in the language and culture of 
other countries. 

0 California community college study abroad programs generally have an evo- 
lutionary history, often originating as unsanctioned excursions that pro- 
gressed to carefully o^^ganized community services activities and finally 
developed into credit eligible programs that frequently contain educa- 
tional and evaluation conponents more strenuous than most on-campus 
programs. 

0 Study abroad programs in the senior segments are generally of semester 
length in a specific foreign location with a limitation on touring. 
Community colleges are moving in the same di recti on> with the majority of. 
, credit offerings being semester length; however, shorter excursion-type 

programs are still being offered. ^<on AOA-producing community services 
study abroad offerings are typical of the shorter, excursion type* 

AGIO I 



The California State University and University of California study abroad 
processes, conditions, contractual agreeri«nts. etc.. are geneJall^ ^re 
tightly organized than are those in comrtunity colleges. 



California State University and the University of California have adopted 
Boarri policy on the conduct of international education programs and ha vT 
proy'.ded for the adnrfni strati on of such programs from thei? syst^ISide 

yS^lJ^cfn^^??! '^f'w^Sr^t? P'*?^'*"^ ^0 Education Code 

72640 ft seq. (so-called field trip provisions), but little oversight and 
coordination are provided by the Chancellor's Office. o^^'^s'S"^ and 

h;»fl!i?n'/!!' V colleges interested in international studies 

StLI^f ; i r^r^"? ^'•^^^^ vanous means, is providing for im- 
leS; JlJnJ^?*",^ 3" \t development of common practices with regard 
to legal, financial and ethical considerations. 



tl3Ml?L*l? ?y "f"^ f^"^**"^^ ^" segments for par- 

ticipation in international education programs. 




I?SdJ?*co^rse5!"''^'^^°" '""^ "^^^^^^^^ sanctions credit travel- 

•!irlf^f?2J;;^^?r""^^^.^?^^^5*?/'*^ concerned about existing law relat- 

;hL^rI ?I enl^f?." ^MS tS^'^"'^ ^'"^ programs but believe 

they are in corrpliance with the regulations. 



The national Perspective 

Ws"*^}n!!jL!Jl!^^^°" gaining in importance in American comrrunity col- 
te?^itu«f d?^nf n?"^" augmenting the internatlLl/ in- 

!\4 °^ ^•^'^ curricula. Nationwide, thousands of community 

college students are attending classes overseas. Thousands more are enJ^7 

or a SS^^fn^J'Sftt/"^ P'^^'r. ^'•^^^'^ ^^^^'•^<^ ^0 meet the de-IanS^ 

for a citizenry better prepared for understanding our corrplex world. 

Comrjunity college consortia dedicated to international understanding are 
L 1m i .^^^ ^r*' ^^^^^''^^ ^^^^ or have bee^ funded 

tion Irn;^;..^?' T"' t ^^"""^^^^ 'J'^^^^h its Office of Internationa? Educa- 
JirA^nLT; these are the Interna tional/Intercultural Consortium of 

It Association of Comniifiity and Junior Colleges (AACJC). the Pacific 
o?Se^r5n' Consortiun, the FloVida Conso;tium. and 

others in Mew Jersey, Massachusetts, Texas and the mickest. Two of the best 
known are Comniinity Colleges for International Development and the College 

hoTp^i^riT '''''' """^^"^ ---- 
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The December/January 1984-85 issue of the Community and Junior College Jour* 
nal was dedicated to international education, and its feature article dealt 
wfth strengthening curricula with international dimensions. HI 

UniVgrBity of Califomia 

University of California Educ^ition Abroad Programs are administered by the 
Universi^ of California, Santa Barbara campus, with active participation from 
all campuses. In 1986-87, students are expected to study in Asia, Australia, 
Africa, Europe, Latin America, and the Middle East. In exchange, students 
will come to UC from these foreign institutions. 

tfith careful planning students of most academic disciplines can make normal 
progress toifard their UC degrees; however, acceptance of credits earned abroad 
toward major or graduation requirements depends upon UC departmental or canpus 
criteria. Approved courses are recorded on official UC transcripts* In 
countries where instruction is not in EngTish, students participate In an 
intensive language program ranging from five to ten weeks prior to the 
academic year« An orientation program to help students adjust to the host 
culture, environment, and university is provided. 

Selection of UC undergraduate students is subject to the following minimum 
qualifications: 3*0 cumulative? CPA, or the equivalent, at the time of appli- 
cation; junior standing by the end of the spring term; support of a special 
caitpus Selection Committee; and corrpletion of language courses as required, 
with an overall GPA of 3*0, or the equivalent, by the end of the spring term. 

Community college transfer students may participate in the Program as juniors 
or seniors if they are transferring to UC Irvine, Riverside, or Santa Barbara*- 

The cost of studying abroad is comparable to the cost of studying on a UC cam- 
pus* Mo overseas tuition or administrative costs are charged* The only addi- 
tional costs directly related to the Program are for round- trip transporation 
and vacation, travel, and personal expenses beyond what normally would be 
spent at home. 

As on a UC campus, participants are responsible for UC registration and educa- 
tional fees, campus fees, and room, board, books and personal expenses. The 
estimated total minimum expense for 1985-86 ranges from approximately $5,400 
for the nine-month Hong Kong program to $8,500 for the twelve-month Norway 
program. These figures include international transportation and a modest 
amount for spending money and vacation travel. In conparison, the campus bud- 
get estimates for studying nine months at UC range from approximately $5,800 
to $7,900. 

The Deputy Director of Education Abroad Programs for University of California 
Systenwide reports that; 

0 Approximately 800 students are participating in Education Abroad Prograi - 
this year at 50 universities in 25 countries. 
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0 A lOX Increase tn student participation is forecast for Education Abroad 
Programs withir the next three years. 

0 UC has special financial assistance prograns for ethnic minority 
students. 

0 Students commit to a one-year study interval. 

0 two years of language study in the host country's language is required 
before students study abroad. 

0 The Board of Regents and the Academic Senate have approved policy •state- 
ments supporting study abroad. 

0 There has been no observable effect of terrorism upon student participa- 
tion in the Education Abroad Programs nor has any student been a tar'-et. 
However, students are continually advised to exercise prudence. 

California State University 

California State University International Studies Programs are administered by 
the Office of International Programs in the Chancellor's Office. Interna- • 
tional Programs was established in 1963 as the official study, abroad unit of 
the California State University and C "leges. Students are offered an oppor- 
tunity to enroll simultaneously at o\ of the CSU cairpuses (where they earn 
academic credit and maintain canpus resident) and in a foreign university or 
a special study program center for a full academic year. 

Eligiblli^ Is limited to students who: have achieved an overall grade point 
average of 2 75 (except for a few specified programs where the minimum GPA is 
3.0); will have upper division or graduate standing during their year of study 
abroad; sho* ability to adapt to 9 new environment; and are, where required, 
coitpetent in the langu;*ge of instruction at the foreign university. Selection 
is made by a faculty committee on the student's home cimpus and by 4 statewii.? 
faculty committee. Since more- students apply than can be s-^lected, selection 
is on a cotn:et1t1ve basis. California comfoinity college transfer students to/ 
participate In the program as juniors or seniors and, of course, are subject 
to the same selection process. 

The International Programs operation is supported by state funds to the same 
extent that such funds would ha • been expended had the student continued to 
study at his home campus in California. Students assume costs for predepar- 
ture processing. Insurance, transportation, housing, and meals. Home catrpus 
registration fees, tuition on the home canpus for nonresident students, and 
personal incidental expenses or vacation travel costs w.iile abroad are also 
paid by th* student. Those accepted by International Programs ray apply for 
most types of financial aid available at their home canpuses. 

The Director of the International Programs at C-lifornia Stite University 
reports that: 
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0 Costs to students are about the saTO as on campus: except for airfare. 



0 A minimum one^year (30 units) commitnwnt is required of participants. 

0 Fifty (50) percent of students in international prograr. are receiving 
financial aid. 

0 International programs are operated at costs slightly lower than on- 
carnpus programs, as a general rule. 

0 No changes have ^en observed in student participation due to terrorism 
nor has any Incident of terrorism or atteitpte<i terrorism been reported. 

0 Approximately 300 student FTE were reported in International Education 
last year. 



SurV0D Results of Cormunity Colleg e Study Abroad Programs 

In spite of the emergence of study abroad programs as a legitimate and even 
favored instructional strategy in many of our comnunity colleges, statewide 
data concerning these offerings have been^cant. Existing statewide devices 
for collecting course data are hased on subject area rather than instructional 
method or strategy. (For exarrple* English Literature 101 is recorded the same 
regardless of whether it Is part of an England study abroad program or is 
offered on canpus.) For that reason, the Chancellor's Office identified those 
colleges wit^ study abroad prcrrams through other means: identification of 
international education consortium colleges, a search of college catalogs and 
course offerings for clues and, fir^lly, telephone calls (see survey in 
Appendix B)> 



The survey yieicled the following infornation: 



0 At least 31 community colleges presently offer courses abroad; five 
others plan to offer courses in the near future; 

0 The number of years colleges have offered courses abroad range from one 
to 15, with average of six years; 

0 The majority of courses taken abroad are also taught on canpus. Only 
four colleges indicated these courses were special courses taught only 
abroad. 



0 Courses taken abroad are taken as a part of the students* major/degree, 
as general education or as electlves. 

0 Seme$ter*length courses tend to be taken by more full-time students, 
whereas summer courses tend tc attract more part-time students • 

0 In general, more women than m^n enroll in study abroad courses. The 
majority of students taking credit courses are under 50 years of age. 
whereas students taking comnntnity services courses are typically over 50, 
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The ethnicity of credit students is predominantly Caucasian (65-951), 
with some Blade, Hispanic, Asian, Filipino and American Indian; community 
services courses average 92 percent Caucasian. 



0 Financial aid ms provided to approximately 134 students (6.8t) talcing 
credit courses. Most of the aid provided was through Guaranteed Student 
Loans (GSL) and some Pell Grants. 

0 Twen^-eight colleges offered or plan to offer credit courses in 24 

countries and islands in 18 instructional areas. Approximately 175 dif- 
ferent types of courses were offered in 1985-86 with roughly 2,000 stu- 
dents participating. Courses are most often semester length and offered 
for three ^nits. Colleges with full programs generally require students 
to take a minimum number of units for the semester. The majority of 
credit courses transfer to both UC and CSU and have prerequisites, 

0 Although no terrorism had been reported, during the telephone survey It 
was learned that several summer study abroad programs had been cartcelled 
because of the terrorist threat. 

Tesble A (Appendix C) displays the courses offered abroad by inswuctional area 
from fall 1985 through summer 1986. Table B contai.is information regarding 
courses and students in the categories of credit and community services. Also 
contained in Appendix C are descriptions of two community college districts* 
International education programs: Santa Barbara and Los AngeVes. 



Additional Issues Relati ng to Study Abroad Programs 
Legislatitie Interest 

Some legislators have recently shown a heightened interest in promoting inter- 
national education. Assembly Concurrent Resolution 82 by Tom Hayden, intro- 
duced in 1985» contained legislative findings relative to the Importance to 
our ^'internationalized econony" of education in the business, political sci- 
ence, sociology, history, language, religion, economics, and culture of other 
Pacific Rim countries. ACR 82, in its initial form, would have requested the 
University of California to conduct a study of needs and methods for further- 
ing Pacific Rim international education. Assemblyman Hayden* s staff contacted 
the Chancellor's Office and requested information on community college offer- 
ings relative to Pacific Rim countries as specified in the resolution, in pre- 
paration for adding community colleges to the language of the measure. 
Although ACR 82 was not finally enacted, its introduction and the intent to 
Include community colleges are indications of legislative interest in inter- 
national education. 



Accreditation 



The Western /"-^sociation of Schools and Colleges (WASC) recognizes travel-study 

•courses and, according to its 1984 handbook, has established the following 
policy concerning credit offerinc,-i: 
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fra\)Ql^( ' iy courses meet the same academic atandards aru^, require 
ments u .i^cojnpua aouraee of the institution. Acadp'nic credit ie 
not CB/Kirdad for travel per se* 



Hnancial Aid 

Students who wish to stucly abroad art eligible apply for financial aid in 
all segments of postsecondary education in California. The aid Includes 
grants, scholarships, and loans such as Cal Grants, Pell grants, and National 
Direct Student Loans (r:DSL). It appears that the most common form of aid to 
such stMdents Is guaranteed student loans. 

According to the National Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators 
(NASFAA) Encyclopedia, under Genera! Program Administration. Section UIl.2,3 
.regarding "Study Abroad." an enrolled regular student at one of their iwunber 
Institutions may receive canpus-based ale (these are federal funds} for suudy 
outside the United States. This section, as well as as the section defining 
" regular" student, is attached as Appendix 0. 

Two experienced financial aid officers from community collegt: campuses have 
confirmed that some students have been awarded diverse financial award pack* 
ages while participating In a study abroad program. Student budgets were 
developed and used which Included reasonable allowances for costs associated 
with the study abroad situation. 

Student Aid Commission stsiff who have been contacted confirmed that Cal Grants 
A and B (state aid furds) are allowed in similar circumstances as those dis- 
cussed abov^. Therefore, an eligible student (regular student) is defined as 
a student who is enrolled for the purpose of obtaining a degree or certificate 
or a student who is enrolled in a two-year program which is acceptable for 
full credit towards a bachelor's degree. 



Legal Issued 



In Callfurnia's community colleges, study abroad programs must meet "field 
trip" provisions of Education Code Section 72640 et seq. These provisions 
provide that no student shrll be prevented from making a field trip or excur- 
sion (including trips out of the country) because of lack of sufficient funds 
(see Appendix E). 

This Education Code section authorizes comrrunity college districts tn conduct 
study abroad programs and to collect apporcionment for courses offered as part 
of such programs. 

Colleges believe they are meeting the requirements of the Education Code by 
making grants and/or loans to applicant students who meet the requirement for 
financial aid and who otheni/ise would qualify for the program. Since most 
colleges off':r parallel courses on campus, students not meeting the financial 
aid requirements and still not able or willing to pay their own required ex- 
penses Can enroll in the same course on campus. In addition, study abroad 
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semester length programs feature living circumstances that ray be less costly 
than those at home, thereby offsetting the cost of travel to and from the pro- 
gram location. 

Ust y€5r. the Chancellor furnished all colleges with a coffpliance check list 
that Included references to study abroad programs (see Appendix F). College 
presidents were to either acknowledge conpliance problems for each of many 
conpliance factors enumerated, or they were to indicate that they were in com- 
pliance. The conpleted document was to be returned to the Chancellor's 
Office. It is believed that the document spurred at least some colleges to 
seek independent legal advice and to apply more strict controls to their pro- 
grams. In every case, colleges acknowledged that they were in compliance with 
the applicable Education Coos orovisions. 



CALIFORNIA COLLEGES FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION FU GRANT PROPOSAL 
Background 

California Colleges for International Education is a consortium of 29 colleges 
dediated to the concept of increasing international understanding through 
edU'Mtion. Other colleges are in the process of seeking the approval of their 
governing boards to join. 

To join the consortium, a college or district must implement study abroad pro- 
grams in accordance with CCIE guidelines. To provide a framework for member 
coTleges to offer the highest quality programs, "Guidelines Study Abroad 
Programs" have been set. Under the guidelines, each college in^)lements a 
policy regarding selection and evaluation of classes and instructors. Col- 
leges also designate a person who represents the study abroad program. 

The statei goals of the consortium are to: 



0 Encourage development of an international perspective in community 
college classrooms; 

0 Increase awareness and encourgement of international development through 
technical education: 



0 Promote opportunities for sharing of international /I ntercultural 
expertise; 

0 Form liaisons between organizations and consortia involved in interna 
tional ed; ration activities; 



Provide incentives for faculty to add to or expand the international 
dimensions of their teaching; and 

Provide an international and intercultural education resource to the 
Chancellor's Office. 
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Areas Identified for cooperation include; study abroad programs, interna tior.- 
a1 curriculum projects^ International development projects, grant writing, 
facul^ exchange programs, and meetings, symposia and workshops on any or all W 



The Consortium Proposal 

In April 1985, the Consortium submitted a proposal requesting support for Its 
program to expand Its membership. Inform all colleges of the responsibilities 
assumed under law when study abroad programs are inaugurated, and promote 
instructional quality standards among all participating faculty. This pro- 
posal was favorably received by the Advisory and Review Council but, because 
of the severe budget reduction for the Fund, the proposal was not recommended 
to the Chancellor. The Council did propose, however, that this project be 
. recommended if the Fund were augmented. 

In 1986, the Consortium again submitted a proposal and the Advisory and Review 
Council again gave it favorable consideration, recommending It for support in 
the 1986-87 fiscal year. 

This project is designed to encourage the development of quality study abroad 
programs and to provide incentives for faculty to develop or. expand the inter- 
national dimension of their teaching. The project will encourage the develop- 
ment of new teaching imterials across the curriculum by offering workshops and 
a graduate-level class taught by a nationally recognized specialist in curri- 
.f culum development and will offer support for faculty selected to prepare 

teaching materials. 

■^he workshops will emphasize four areas in which American community colleges 
iC9 Involved in international education: 1) study abroad classes and pro- 
grams; 2) curriculum development; 3) foreign faculty exchanges; and 4} Inter- 
national development activities. Workshop leaders will include those with a 
specialized knowledge of how to internationalize classes and how to Initiate 
new programs. Encouragement will be given to increasing and improving in- 
struction In International business. Also, new methods in learning foreign 
languages will be discussed. 

The project will be administered by the International Education Program office 
at Los Angeles City College. It will, however, be a consortium p?'oject. At 
the conclusion of the funding, California coRiainity colleges will have greater 
expertise in international education. Membership in CCIE will be Increased 
and more colleges will have p-oduced guidelines for international activities 
that are in harmony with existing regulations. More students will he exposed 
to global perspectives, and the consortiur will be closer to establishing a 
self-supporting office with a regular staff and budget. An abstract of the 
project and the project budget are included as Appendix A. Alsr shown in 
Appendix A is a list of member colleges in the California College^ for 
International Education (CCIE). 
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APPENDICES 



Appendix At 



0 Project Proposal for "California Community Colleges for 
International Education" 

Abstract of Project Internationalizing th'^ Curriculum 

Budget Submitted by Los Angeles City College 

0 California Colleges for International Education (CCIE) 

Appendix B: 

0 International Educational Telephone Survey 
Appendix C* 

0 Study Abroad Programs Student and Course Data 
Table A 
— Table B 
0 Santa Barbara Community College District 
0 Los Angeles Community College District 

Appendix D: 

0 National Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators 
Encyclopedia 

Appendi): Et 

0 Education Code Provisions Related to Field Trips 

Appendix F* 

0 Prooram Admini strati /e Review 
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Projects Recommended for Funding Under 
Board of Governors* 1386 Basic Agenda 
Accountablll ty 
Recommendation #3: 
"•.♦enhance understanding of role and mission of community colleges 
by those who woric in or attend them. 



Amount 

GRANTS Recommended 



DISTRICT: Los Angeles 
COLLEGE: Los Angeles City 

CALIFORNIA COLLEGES FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

(242-86-03) S 23,197 

Most California consrunity colleges lack c-xperience and 
expertise in the conduct of study abroad programs, parti- 
cularly in the administrative details Involved in the 
legal, contractual, liability and supervision matters. 
Many are unaware of the emphasis which must be placed upon 
careful preparation and evaluation of courseworJc in order 
to guarantee quality programs. This proposal is designed 
to strengthen an already functioning consortijni of col- 
leges which is addressing these needs. The consortium 
will retain a coordinator to arrange necessary meetings, 
consult with colleges considering study abroad courses, 
and provide systeratic communication. 
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ABSTRACT OF PROJECT 
INTERNATIONALIZING THE CURRICULUM. 



The International Education Program will coordinate a project designed to i) 
encourage the development of quality study abroad progracc, and 2) provide 
incentives for faculty to add or expand the international uirr^ension of their 
teaching. The reans to reach these objectives will be the strengthening of 
California Colleges for International Education, a consortium of colleges com- 
mitted to the promotion of international understanding tnrough education* 
Building on the foundation of the Global Curriculum Project for 1983-84, the 
project will disseminate infers tion and materials already available; will 
encourage the development of new teaching materials across the curriculum by 
offering workshops and a graduate level class; and will offer support for fac- 
ulty selected to prepare teaching materials. 

Most California comrnunity colleges have a lacfc of experience in the area of 
Study abroad programs, particularly in t^e administrative details involved in 
legal, contractual, liability and supervision matters. Emphasis must be 
placed on careful preparation and evaluation in order to guarantee quality 
programs . 

The present two elected officers of CCIE are full-time administrators, unable 
to assume the responsibilities of leading the consortium except on a part-time 
basis. T'^e project will provide funding for an international education spe- 
cialist. Or. Gerhardt Steinke, to organize meetings at colleges throughout the 
state, which will encourage discussion of study abr:id and internationalizing 
the curriculum. A curriculum specialist (former o'.oal Curriculum Project 
Director Chris McCarthy) will work with faculty in preparing teaching mate- 
rials. Nationally-known curriculum soecialists wil participate in meetings 
designed to en^.curage greater awareness of interna onal education. 

Emphasis will be placed on a wide distribution of infcrrHticn, througn project 
summaries, a newsletter and the continued ievelop.nent of tne International 
Education Resource Center at Los Angeles Harbor College. 

At the conclusion of the project, California caT.rajnlty colleges will have 
greater expertise in international education, .'^fembersr.io i.i CCIE will ^e 
increased and more colleges will have oroducea guidelines for international 
activities. More students will je exooseci to nlobal perspectives, and the 
consortium will be closer to estiblis^ing a self-supporting office with a reg- 
ular staff and budget. 
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Use the following forirat for a budget sumrrary* Also, on a separate page, 

iS • ft I M «^ f • tiv/vf I uiiUd wilt uc d^cti w i wit i ii tcguTy . 



WHEN ENTERING DOLLAR AMOUNTS, ROUND OFF 
TO NEAREST DOLLAR. DO HOT TYPE CEUTS. 


! 


OBJECT 
OF 

EXPENOI- 


CLASSIFICATION 


LINE 


Local 
Funding 


Fund for 
InstructTonal 
fitiprovenient 


Other 


Total 


1100 
1200 
1200 
2200 
2100 
2300 
3000 
4100 
4200 
4XXX 
4XXX 
4XXX 

SXXX 
5XXX 
SXXX 
SXXX 1 
6400 { 


TEACHERS' SALARIES 
SUPERVISORS' SALARIES 
COUNSELORS' SALARIES 
INSTRUC AIDES' SALARIES 
CLERICAL SALARIES 
OTHER CLASSIFIED SALARIES 
EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 
TEXTBOOKS 
OTHER BOOKS 

INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLIES 
MEDIA SUPPLIES 
OTHER SUPPLIES 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 


8,333 

1,773 
2,378 
500 

150 

1 500 


3,000 

14,999* 

500 

1,000 

1 500 




11,333 

1.773 

2 378 

1. 000 

1.150 
1.000 


r wnror TRTPi'mw - ^ ' 

(LOANS ONLY) 
CONTRACTS (SERVICES) 
CONFERENCE. TRAVEL 
CONTRACTS. RENTS 
UTILITIES, HOUSEKEEPING 
EQUIPMENT LEASE PURCH 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


300 

1 
i 


6,850 
2.400 
500 




6.850 
2,700 
500 


55XX 1 rtLtPHONt 

1 TOTAL DIHSCT COSTS 


19 


300 
14,034 


0 




300 
43.533 




TOTAL INDIRECT 
SUPPORT CHARGES I 


1 

20 1 








I 
1 


TOTAL PROGRAM COSTS 


1 

21 1 14. 234 


29.749 


1 
I 


43,983 



'This includes $4,298 in Unclassified Student Worker and Professional Expert salaries. 
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California Colleges for International Education (CCIE) 

Member Colleges 



1. Coastline Community College 

2. Cypress College 

3. East Los Angeles College 

4. El Camino College 

5. FuUerton College 

6. Glendale College 

7. Golden West College 

8. Irvine Valley CoUege 

9. Los Angeles City College 
10* Los Angeles Harbor College 
IL Los Angeles Mission College 

12. Los Angeles Pierce College 

13. Los Angeles Soutfiwest College 

14. Los Angeles Trade-Technical College 

15. Los Angeles Valley College 

16. Moorparlc College 

17. Mapa Valley College 

18. Orange Coast College 

19. Oxnard College 

20. Saddleback College 

21. San Diego City College 

22. San Diego Educational Cultural Complex 

23. San Diego Miramar College 

24. San Francisco City College 

25. Santa Barbara City College 

26. Santa Monica College 

27. Santa Rosa Junior College 

28. Ventura College 

29. W^>st Los Angeles College 
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APPENDIX B 

International Educational Telephone Survey 



College: 
Person Contacted: 
Date: 



Introduction and Definition: 

^' JnlLic"^"^]!^^ presently offer, offered in the past, or plan to offer 
courses aorodd? 

fl|2£nl Past Future 
yes — no yes no yii~_ no 

If yes to #1, please answer the following questions as appropriate. If 
actual figures are not available, please provide estiiiated percentages. 

2. How long has the college offered courses abroad? 

Years 

3. Courses taken abroad are: 

part of major /degree 

electives 

. other 

4. Courses taken abroad are: (Please provide estiriated percentages) 
«egular on campus courses also taught abroad. 

Special designed sections of regular course. 

Is separate Board approval obtained . yes no 

Special courses only taught abroad. — — ' 

Other (i.e., contract education) 

5. Students taking courses abroad are: 
full-time 

part-time 

6. What are the characteristics of student participants'? 

,Q Sex Ethnicity 

Fermle iTHTte 

Male Black 

50 and over Hispanic 

Asian 

Other 

Filipinos 

Am Ind/Alaskan 

7. Is financial aid available for students taking courses? 
yes no 

If yes, what king of aid? 
Regular 

Special (funds uniquely used for courses abroad) 

Other 
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CD 
1 



Course Title 



Country 



lOUlS 



6$ 



OFfCRCO 



• Of 

Unit! 



I CUOfT 



"*1 

4— 



-h- 

I 



-T- 



—I- 



Ind. St 



It VC I CSU Credit 



Tr«ni#er 



Men- 



9. 



Oo yoj kn.>* of any oth^r colleger offering courjei ahroad? 
M 10. nlcAS^ hji 



I I 



f 



.J- 



yes no. 



Cownjnl ty 
Ser vUes 



« of 

Stodeoti 



'1 



# of 
Stu. Sec'd 
Fln«ftcUI Aid 



rrtre- | 

Quisltes 



Yes 



iiO 



ADA 
CUle^d 



r 

n::::: 



-I — I 



— i. — (. 



-I- — I- 

-1 L. 



- — I— 



-I- 



S2 



SI 



Appendix C 
Table A 

Co> rses Offered Abroad by Instructional Area 
Fall 1985 through Summer 1986 



Instructional Area 



CREDIT 

"French Language & Culture 
Spanish Language & Culture 
English Language, Literature 

i Culture 
European Literatjre i Culture 

Educational Study Tours 



Chinese Unguage i Culture 
Art 



Geography 

Japanese Language A Culture 
Genrnn Language i Culture 
Portuguese Language 4 Culture 
Biology 

Child Development 

History 

?sycholog> 

Social Science 

Culinary Arts 

Ornamental Horticulture 

Total Credit 

CqMMUNITY SERVICc-S 
Education*. 1 Study Tours 
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Art 

Nursing 

Total Conmunlty Services 

Total Credit 4 Cc.Tiwnity 
Services 

•HTvailable for student selection. 
AG 10 



I of 
Courses* 



58 

25 

8 



6 
5 



4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
I 
1 
I 

175 



14 



2 

1 
17 

192 



* Of 
Students 



473 
353 

344 

83 

96 



40 

98 



123 

UnknoMn 
6 

17 
63 
54 
80 
77 
15 
21 
20 

if J 



271 



36 
23 



C-l 



330 



2,293 



83 



Countries and/or Islands 



France 

Mexico, Spain 

England, Mexico 

Belgium, England, Fri.ice, 

Holland, Italy 
Belgium, China, France, 

Holland, Italy, Mexico, 

Russia 
China 

Belgium, China, England, 
France, freece, Italy. 
Spain 

Australia, England, Mexico, 

New Zealand, Peru . 
Japan 
Germany 
Brazil 

Australia, Jamaica, Mexico 
Australia, Hew Zealand 
China, England, Mexico 
Hiwaii, Mexico 
China 

France, Greece, Italy 
Enc'lund, France 



Austrai.3, Austria, Bahamas, 
British Isles, China, 
England, "ranee, Italy, 
Kenya, Mexico, Norway, 
Peru, Scandanavian 
Countries, Spain, 
Switzerland, West Germany 

Austria, England, Germany, 
Switzerland, Russia 

China 
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Table 3 
Courses Offered Abroad 
Fall 19ftS through Siimmsr 1986 





NutM)er ot 
Students 


Number of Courses 


Total 


Receiving 
Fin. Aid 


1 Fall 1 Spring 
Total* ! 1935 1 1996 


1 1 1 Prerei- 
Summei j Injep, 1 Transfer | u1 sites 
1 1986 1 Study fDC^l'tSa"!' 7esT 


Credit 


1,963 


13 


194 1 62 1 55 

1 1 


1 1 1 1 1 
77 1 39 1 159 1 lo4 | i ?6 ! 49 

1 1 1 1 1 


Commu-iity . 
Services 


330 




1 1 
17 1 2 1 2 


1 111) 
1 1 1 ! 1 

1 till 
13 1 1 1 1 1 
1 till 


ToUls 


2.293 


134 


211 1 64 i 57 
1 1 


90 1 39 1 159 1 164 1 126 1 40 

T T-m -5 T y jL'jt a» * s.-r a Ir r s-x Tf^-rs .;^i-*t 



NOTE: rfgures are based on information received frcoi a telepiTone survey of 43 colleges t).*l levea 
to be offering courses abroad: 

12 colleges reporVd no courses abroad 

23 colleges reported offering credit courses abroad of these collejes also offer 

community services courses) 
7 colleges offer comnt^iilty services courses abroad (. of these colleges offer only 
community services courses) 

♦ Difference In total number of credit courses on Tables A and B i s due to sorne lanqu^qe :otirses 
being offered In rnore than one term, A multiple count of those courses is shown on Table 3, 
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Santa Barbam Cormunitif Collsge IHatrn^at 



Santa Barbara Community College Ot strict provides interna tioia.! education pro- 
graoB for Its students through its Santa Barbara City College Office of 
Academic Affairs, 

For the most part, student prograrrs are interdisciplinary. Courses to be 
offered must be regularly offered college courses and comply with aT, state 
and local regulations. Credit course offerings specifically developed for 
study abroad programs are not permitted. Courses are graded unless specifi- 
cally approved for credit/no-credit by the office of Academic Affairs and the 
International Educatic- ndvisory Committee. Detailed planning is Included in 
all course proposals, and stu'ient and faculty evaluations are required. 

Students enrolled in semester-length study abroad programs nust have conpleted 
twelve units of college level course work including English or its equivalent. 
A screening process for selection is enployed which includes evaluation of 
applications, character references, academic references, and transcripts. 

The President of Santa Barbara City College reports: 

0 Santa Barbara City Co' tge has been involved in the study abroad program 
for three years. 

0 A literature/social science emphasis has been operated In Cambridge. 
England for three years (120 students). 

0 An arts emphasis has been operated in Paris, France for the past two 
years (83 students). 



0 A social science emphasis has been operated in China for one year (43 
students) . 

0 S*pan1sh courses have been offered in Cuernavaca, Mexico, for 11 years 
(summers only - 40-50 students per year). 

0 Only courses which are part of the regular curriculum are offered. 

0 No travel -only courses are offer-»d for State apportionment. 

0 Evaluation of courses in international programs is more rigorou;; than 
that for on-campus programs. 

0 The Santa Barbara Community College District Soard of Trustee:> has 

approved a policy statement for i nte -national programs credit courses. 
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Loe Angel ee Cormtunity College PjetHat 



Travel study cwrses have been offered in the Los Angeles Community College 
District since 1970, and perhaps earlier. InitJally. programs were offered 
without district sanction by instructors interested in enriching the educa- 
tional experiences of their students. In sore cases, students received credit 
upon return by applying for credit by examination. In 1977 the Board of 
Trustees approved the offering of a Spanish language program in Mexico as part 
of the Harbor College summer session, and the Committee on International Eau- 
catlon was formed to work in cooperation with the newly created Office for New 
Dimensions. Administrative Regulation E-19, Travel Study Program, defining 
the requirements or the Internatlofial Education Program, was subsequently 
adopted by the district. 

Under the guidance of New DifDensions, a Travel Study Program was established 
for the summer of 1978. Summer session, unfortunately, was cancelled throu<;h- 
out the District tijat year. Four travel programs, however, were conducted 
unsanctioned courses. With the" demise of the Office for New Dimensions a:; a 
result of Proposition 13, the Travel Study Program was assigned to the dis- 
trict's Division of Educational Planriing and Development. In the summer of 
1979, two classes were offe.ed for credit in Mexico, Spain and Israel by Har- 
bor College. 

The International Education Program became part of Metropolitan College in 
January 1980, with credit and administrative support being provided "^y Harbor 
College. Nine summer classes wore offered in 1980, along with a spring 
theatre program in New York City. From D€ceT,ber 1980 to September 1981 the 
International Education Program office was located at Los Angeles City Col- 
lege. (About that time. Metropolitan College closed jperations.) Since then 
the office ha? been located at the district office, with err lit oeing granted 
by Los Angeles City College and Los Anceles Trade-Tecr.nical College. Courses 
currently are tiught in over twenty countries around the world. It is esti- 
mated that 259 students participated in courses abroad in 1985-36. 
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Excerpt from the ^lational Association of 
Student Financial Aid Administrators EncyclOKedia 



General Program Admlni strati on 
^tudy Abroad 



A student ray receive canpus-based aid for study outside tne 
U.S. offered by the institution he or she is attending, or under 
a written agreement oetween the two or more institutions f^volvea 
which Indicates that the student is considered to be enrolled by 
the home Institution at which he or she expects to receive a 
degree or certificate. As a regular student, the credits that 
are received for study abroad and transferable to the home insti- 
tution must be acceoteu for credit toward the student's degr^ee or 
certificate. Being considered a regular student vihile studying 
abroad is sufficient for the purpose of including a reasoriable 
allowance for costs associated with such study in the studenVs 
canpus-based cost of attendance. To be "normaj^y included/ the 
course of study abroad does not have to be a required part of the 
degree or certificate program^ s curriculum in which the student 
is enrolled. 

1.11.2.1 Regular Student 

To be eligible for Pell and carpus based funds, a student 
must be enrolled as a "regular student.'* The "workload'' required 
for a GSL is less stringent (see 6.8, GSL and PLUS Programs, for 
requirements) . 

A '•regular student** is defined as a student who is enrolled 
in an eligible program at an institution of higher education for- 
the purpose of obtaining a degree or certificate or c student who 
is enrolled in a two-year program which is acceptable for full 
credit towards a bachelor degree. 

To conform with these program eligibility requirements it is 
ncjcessary for the institution to have in place: 

0 K method to identify a student's purpose, intent, or goal in 
attending the institution (through this vehicle the inj^titu- 
tfon determines whet'^er or not the student is there for the 
purpose of obtaining a degree or certificate or is in a 
transfer program); and 

0 a mechod which is used to link the student's declared pur- 
pose to the awarding of Pell and canpus-based aid. 
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If the Institution has this necessary two-part system in 
place, it should review that system to ensure its conforrrance 
with program regulations. As pointed out in the Au.;just 4, 1983. 
USDE Dear Colleague letter, if, in examining its operations for 
the 1983-84 year, the institution does r.ot have such a system in 
place, it must do two things: 

0 establish such a system, and 

0 reconstruct the records for the 1981-82 and 1982-83 award 
years Ui der the new system to ensure that only eligible stu- 
dents received Pell and u;npU3-based aid. 

Current understanding of the OeparxTCnt of Education policy 
can be saimarized briefly as follows: if a student enrolls in a 
course and Is taking it only for his or her own self enrichment 
or satisfaction and does not e<pect to pursue a degree or certi- 
ficate program, the student would not be eligible to receive a 
Pell Grant or canpus-based aid. If, on the other hand, that stu- 
dent has indicated an Intent to obtain a degree or certificate 
and enrolls In a course of study leading to such, he or she could 
be eligible for financial aid. 

Nothing in the regulations mentions a student having to de- 
clare a major. Therefore, if the student is undeclared but the 
course would lead him or her eventually to a degree or certifi- 
cate, and that is the student's purpose ^or talcing the courses, 
he or she. would be eligible for Pell Gr -.t and campus-besed aid. 
Thus, a student can be ifi an undeclared -<ijor category or enoUed 
In a course of general study which woul lead him or her to a 
degree or certificate and still oe eligible for Pell and carrcus- 
based funds. 

In answer to an earlier question regarding elicibility for 
NOSL and CW-S funds, ED stated that, in order to be'eligible to 
receive NOSL and CW-S funas, the student must be enrolled or 
accepted for enrollment in an eligible institution and determined 
to be_^a "regular student" enrolled in an "eligible program." The 
term "regular student" is defined as a person who enrolls in an 
eligible program at an institution for the piirpcse of obtaining a 
degree or certificate. Simply stated, if the student is attend- 
ing an institution of higher education for the purpose of 

0 obtaining a degreee, 

0 obtaining a certificate awarded by the insti tution*. or 

(*NOTE: This requirement is met ff the State or an agency 
external to the institution awards a certificate. However, 
the school should :iward a certificate of completion of the 
program even though the student receives a certificate Trom 
another entity.) 
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0 is In at least a 6-month program leading to a certificate or 
degree that prepares the student for gainful employment in a 
recogiilzed occupation, then that student is eligible to 
receive the NOSL and CW-S funds [and SEOG funds'if other#/ise 
eligible]. 

In order for a **spec1al student** to corforni to "regular stu- 
dent** requirements, the institution must have in place (1) a 
method to determine whether the student is enrolled for the pur* 
pose of obtaining a degree or certificate cr is in a transfer 
program, and (2) a method which is used to link the student's 
declared purpose to the awarding of Title lY aid. 
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APPENDIX £ 



EDUCATION CODE PROVISIONS RELATED TO FIELD TRIPS 



EDUCATION* CODE 



f if\m «r 9wn «»• nt opmdvt Mtil JtMwuy I, iM) Excunioc* ui4 trim 
Thft fimmtni bot<4 of « commumty co^te^c ^nct auy: 

(«) Conduct fidd tnpi or etcumoo* m conjitction wiih ccmm of mimKCJO* or scbaoi.rdA(«l 
idiic*U0Q«L otkursl, ttWcuc or college b«aa •cuviua to and from pU*:cs in ihc Hacc, any other jusc, 
tht Diiirict of CoIumbtA, or t forajn couniry for studcnu cnrotScd m a conejc A fi«id crip or cxcurwn 
to ifld fros * forep couotry may bt jxrnwicd to CuniUinzc itudcnu wuh th« Unjua^c, hi«ot7 
|»jy»pljy. OMXml scxaco, and other uudia rdiuvc to the disirKt's course of study for such pupils. 

(b) Enftft such muructorv supcrv[s«>rt. and oihcr personnd u desire lo comnbuie ihci- vavices over 
«ftd *bo»t the JkjfTTul penod for whtch ihcy are emp4o>ai by the distnct. if neccisary and provide 
equipment and supplie* for such tt\d tnp jr ttcunwtu 

(c) ^Mspon by U3C of «listnct equipment, contnct to provide transporuuoa. gr amngc trmsportatton 
by the uae of oihcf equipment, of Mudents. iwtrxictors. supervisors or other personnel lo and from places 
tt the SUK. uy uchcr stAte. the Chunct o( Columbu, or a foragn country where such excursions and 
fleid tnpt arc hcwg coodacied; provided that, when distnct equipment b used, the |ovcmin| bocrd shaU 
Mcurt lubikty insuraacc, dnd if travd n lo vid from a foreign countr>. such liability msurarce shall be 
Meured from a earner iKcnsed lo tranua insurance husincss m such forign country 

(d> Provide suptrv«i» of studetiu invdvod m field tnp« o^ excursionj by cenificatcd empk)yees of ihe 

No mdcm shaa b» required to pay a fee to participate m an instruction ally reUteo field tnp cr cxcunion 
wich;a the suse. 

No student shall be prevented from maidr;| the field tnp or excursion because of lack of sufficient funds. 
To th» cfitL the lovemmg board shall coordinate effons of commumty service irouoi to supply funds tor 
stBdcau 11. Med of them. 

No group shaU be authonstd to uke a ficid tnp or excurswn auihon^cd by this section if any student 
who i« a member of such in KJeniifiable group wUl be ex*;ludcd from pArriciPition to the field tnp or 
ffxcuraion bocauite of lack of si Vient funds 

No expenses of students participating in a field tnp or exvursicn to any other sute. the Distnct of 
pAumbu, or a for«gn country authoriied by this se-.tion shall br paid with diitnct funds. Eipcnvn cf 
msmicton. chapcruni. and other personnel pantcipaiing m a fie..: ;np or excursion auihcnicd by :his 
i«tiOB may be paid from dmnct funds, and the distnct may .-4> from distnci funds al! madcntal 
expense* for the use of distnct equipment dunng a field tnp or e:j^-rsi(>n juthonzed by this s«iion. 
Tht tfter-iamx or partiapatuw of a student in a field tnp or ex^ .mon authon^ed b> ihis xxiion ^h^ll 
be coni«ltrod attendance for the purpose of crediting attendance for apportionmen»s from the State 
Schcol Fuad m 'he fiscal year. Credited attendance resulting from such field tnp or excursion shail be 
tiaifcd to the aniount of attendance which rrould have accrued had the students not been en^a|ed the 
•eld tnp or eicursion. No more contact houn shaU be generated by a field tnp cr excursion than if rhe 
claia %eTe held on campus. 

All persons making the field trtp or .excursion shall be deemed to have waited ^1 jbinis igainst the 
distrKt or the Stale of CaiifomU for injury, accident. iPnas. or death occumng Junng or by reason of 
the field tnp or excursion. All adult.^ ukmg out-of.st^*: ficid tnps or cxcuriions im all parents or 
guardians of students ukin| out^^uu odd inps or excursions shall M%n a .iatcmr.it waiving jucn 
Claims. 

(e) Nothing in this section shall he construed to require the govemmt ^urd of i community cofiege 
dutxwt to pay the cottt of meal>, lodgin|. xnd other incidental expenses for students ?ar:ic:pa:in| in neid 
tn;» and excumons. The costs of meals and lodgmg are :nculcntal tn naiurr and shall not be applied m 
determinini the funds necessary for a student to participate m a field tnp or , ,ursion. 
(0 T>ts sotr >n shaU remain in effect only untd January !. \9iL and u of iluit date is repealed, unlcrs i 
Uf- tmacted statute. whKh is enacted before January t. 1988. deletes or extends :ftat date If thai ^4te ;j 
IOC deleted or extended, then, on ind after January 1. 1988, ptifi lant to Section 96! I of the Government 
Co^ S«ctxm ntM of the Education Code, as amended by Sectu^ U of Chapter -^91 of the Sututcs of 
1979, shail have the same force and effect as if this temporary ..tsion had not beer. ena*,ied. 
Amcndei Suu W^* ?97 } ?{r. Sutr :d Ea Sen WtJ-W ch t \ i. operative }ul) I. l<iU Siau I<>U ch lU i *. 
rf«iv« lAd op*rui>t July ). !<»*4 > 

4 72«0. (SwtMd of two: operacivt iaxraary I. inn) Zxennionx tad fleld trips 
The fovcniing board of a community college distnct may 

(a) Conduct field tnpa or excursions tn connection ^nh cour^ of mstrucnon or school-related wcial. 
aducationai, cultural, athletic, or college band : :tivit!cs to and from places ,n the siarc. any other state, 
the Disina of Columbis. or a foreign country for students enrolled m a college. A .*cid :r.p or excursion 
to and from a foreign country may be permitted to famitiartie studen's with :he 'aneuagc, history. 
5«ograpfcy, natural icicMS. and other studia reUti,4 to the dutnct's course of study for such pupils. 
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EDUCATION CODE 

§ 72650 



W»p«« »d »uppJi« for .och 'idd tnp or Vxeun.o? " * -"^ P'0"1t 

fro- « «nw to ,„,ur«« bu«n« m ,^ f™^ ^ 

P-rn«o« or mvo<veU u. fidU .np. or excuruon, by cw./i«,al «„r ,o>« o* .h. 

»>amu » a«9d of than. -ommaniiy ,emce jroupi lo ,up?ly fund, fc' 

tnp or 

»«»• «wy b, p«j from Ouuict ftmd,. lAd tr/dtinJi ? »uthonz«l by ,h.$ 

be eo«jfcr«l pVr^^^^c.cU ti'"L°^^^ '"'^--"l — shall 

th« amowt of 4lt«Klaace whwh .ouM hav/^'^d- k-S !^ ^ ''^ ^hall be 

^^•""^■^ $<ji« ir?^ ch 79? I 7<r. Sua i> £i W 'fltua^ . . - 

^^^"^♦^u'i' J. Sou i;79chN7 5 76 * ^ ^"J^ Sui. P-4 .h :U }4. 

■e DHftaJ The former i^x pw.jraph 

^ Me^icU or h..p.., ...,ce foe 

^J^^^^^^ -t:::^-^--^ - -^r,. . 

•fli^mhip corpor«,.Hu Jrfr«>iRt the .-ouV^t I. °' "^-i ■.-•.-n.tit 

S»««»o«l or conlfoUad b,. f^datrvS o< tl/! 7i, ""'f """^ - .-i of or 




**^ «=^"-« i'-^-u, «i;'aj ^e.^•.■ 



1974. ,h4lJ h4v. ,h« ««, to.c.^J^eS^r'.fYh™..^;,^'''^ ^ of Ch,p.cr M;,0 .f =he 5...u.a of 

iwS.^ ^ '■ 5'*.. Nr6 ch .0.0 } ; 

173*42. (R<o«i4«d by Suu I9II ch 470 § I04| 
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APPENDIX F 



PROGRAM AOMIHISTRATIYE REVICW 
1936 



I.ntsr?iat1of?a1 
Area: _ Studies""' ' (Sec. 8) 
Re sour ceT— 
fhone: 



College: 



(916) 322-4656 



AUTHORITY 



EC 72640 



EC 72640<cJ 



EC 72640(d) 



COMPLIANCE FACTOR 



Are field trips or excursions to a foreign 
country scheduled in connection with an aopr Dved 
course of instruction? 

If "Yes," please complete the following. 



Response 
Yes I No 



2. a. Is district equipment used to provide 
transportation? 



b. If so, is cost pro-rated among students? 



Is liability insurance secured from a 
carrier licensed to transact insurance in 
the foreign country? 



d. Are students supervised by certificated 
employee(s) of the district? 



EC 72640(d) 



EC 72640(d) 



Is any student who Is an identifiable member of 
the group for whom the field trip or excursion 
is planned prevented from attending because of 
lack of sufficient fjnds? 

a. If so, has the governing board coordinated 
efforts to provide funds for students in 
need of them? 



4. 



Has credited -Jttendance resulting from the field 
trip or excursion been limited to the contact 
hours that would have been generated by a class 
held on campus? 



{ 
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PROGRAM ADHIMISTRATIYE REVIEW 
1980 



International 
Area: _Stud1es (Sec. 8) 
Resource: 
Phone: 



College: 



(916) 322-4656 



AUTHORITY 



COMPLIAKCE FACTOR 



Yes No 



EC 72640(d) 



Have all adults taJflr.g the field trip or excur- 
sion waived in writing all clairns against the 
district • nd the 3tat* of California for injury, 
accident, illness or death occuring during cr &y 
reason of the ffeli trip or excursion? 



EC 72640(d) 



EC 72640(d) 



Have parents of minors participating on the 
field trips or excursions signed a waiver as 
specified in number 5? 



EC 72641 



/. Has t.<e district clairned transportation an>/- 
ances from the 3oard of Governors for expenses 
Incurred as a result of the field trip or 
excursion? 



Has the district providea or made available 
rnedical or hospital service, or t;th, through a ' 
conpany or corporation authorizeu to cio biisir.rss 
In California, to \n students pirticipatinj in 
the field trip or excursion? 



9. Does Che district pay for such insurance? 



EC 72642 



10. Is air transportation provided? 

a. Is such transportation provided ;^y 

chartered aircraft operated exclusively i 
an air carrier or foreign air carrier in 
accordance with tne provision of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1953? 



COMPLETED BY 



TUT 
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APPENDIX F 

OXNARD COLLEGE 

CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE CONCEPT PAPER 

1. Project Title: Oxnard World Trade Institute 

2. Duration of Training Program: short-term training in a 
minimxm of ten eight -hoiir workshops for up to 300 
participants . 

3. Private Industry Support: Estimated $10,000 to include 
cost of training, supplies, consultants, mailings, travel 
expenses and publications. 

4. Project Manager and Project Director 

Dr. William H. Lawson/Manager Tanya Burke/Director 

D«?yi/Vocational Education Division Director 

Cxnard College Business/Public Services 

4000 South Rose Avenue Oxnard College 

oxnard, CA 93033 4000 South Rose Avenue 

(305)488-0911, ext. 229 Oxnard, CA 93033 

(805)488-^911, ext. 306 

5. Fimding: Employer-Ba'sed Training and ADA ftinding 
requests for $69,554. 

6. Length of Project: Januajr/ 1 - June 30, 1987 

7. Statement of Outcomes: 
oxnard Coiiege in cooperation with the City of Oxnard, the 
Ventura County Economic Development Association (VCEDA) , the 
Ventura County Private Industry Council (PIC) , the Oxnard 
Haurbor District, the City of port Rueneme, and the newly 
formed Southern California World Trade Center Council, 
would work to develop che oxnard World Trade Institute 
(OWTI) affiliated with t' local Ventura County universities, 
i.e., California Lutheran University, the California State 
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University System's Ventura Learning Center (including 
UCSB and CSUN) and other appropriate private universities 
(3ft« Exhibits "A-i - A-4"). This Institute would be a parr 
of the Oxnard World Trade Center recently designated by 
the World Trade Center Association. The OWTI would provide 
training in the use of the World Trade Center Network, a 
computerized coamunicat ion/data-base system designed to 
help international businesses reduce costs, contact new 
compamies, increase profits, emd receive educational service. 
A "Survey of Interest" (Exhibit "B") conducted by the Oxnard 
World Trade Center Association would be used as a basis for 
the development of workshops and seminars to be offered . 
to Center associates. This survey would also be 'a resource 
for the clearing-house function. 
The initial outcomes would be: 

A. Development of em operational Education Institution 
Committee as part of the Oxnard World T.-ude 

• Institute (OWTI) . 

B. Development of a Business Advisory Committee as 
part of the OWTI. 

C. Development and offering of a series of workshops 
amd seminars for college credit to nelp small 
businesses expand their exports to the Pacific Rim 
Basin countries (see Exhibit "C") . 

D. Development of an International Trade Training 
Certificate for those who successfully complete 
the required training courses. 



E. Provision of appropriate training for business in the 

use of tha World Trade Center Network. 
P. Establishment of working relationships with other world 

Trade Institutes in the Southern California World 

Trade Council and the World Trade Institute of the 

World Trade Center in New York. 

G. Identification of local ethnic organizations to 
encourage cultural linkages for intemation? trade, 
particularly with the Pacific Rim Basin countries. 

H. Promotion of international trad« training for women 
and economical ly'-disadveuitaged groups to encourage 
business development by them. 

I. Development of resources for OWTI activities by 
establishing working relationships with the California 
Community College Administrators of Occupational 
Education's new Economic Development Committee, the 
California state World Trade Commission, and other 
government and private organizations concerned with 
economic development and world trade, (see Exhibit 

J. Development, publication and distribution of a 

"Directory" of educational rssoorces in the oxnard 
World Trade Institute's service area of Ventura, Santa 
Barbara, San Luis Obispo, Ken* Counties as well as 
the northern section of Los Angeles County. 
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OXNARD WORLD TRADE INSTITUTE 
Proposed Budget 



Staffing 

A. Certificated 

1. Project Director 

(25% X $35,000/yr x .5 year) $ 4,375 

2. Project Coordinator 

(75% X $35,000 X .5 year) $ 13,125 

3 . Instructors 

(20 classes x 8 hr/class x 

$25/lir) $ 4,160 



B. Classified 



C. Fringe 



$ 21,660 



1. Project Assistant 

(30% X $i8,ooo/yr x .5 yr) $ 2,700 

2. Project Secretary 

(100% X $i8,ooo/yr x .5 yr) $ 9,000 

3. Clerical Assistance 

(10 hrs/wk X $4/hr x 26 wks) $ 1,040 



$ 12,740 



1. Certificated 

($21,660 X 20%) $ 4,332 

2. Classified 

($12,740 X 30%) $ 3,822 

$ 8,154 

TOTAL STAFFING: $ 42,554 
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Proposed Budget 
Page 2 



2. Supplies $ 4,000 

3 . Miscellaneous 

A. Travel/Per Diem/Mileage $ 6,000 

B. Conaunications/NETWORK $ 7,000 

C. Publications $ 3,000 

D. Equipment $ 3,000 

E. Consultants $ 4,000 

PROJECT TOTAL: $ 69,554 
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Exhibit •*A-r 



Seotsffioer 18, 1986 



/ 



TO: City Manager 

.??;0M; Sconomc Oevelooment 01rec:or(^ 
SUBJECT: Uodact on tfte Wor^d Trade Center Associati on - Oxmrn 

QISCUSSIOH 

Qfl Mircti 28 19«6. «tt '-^rld Tradt Ctnttr Association rtc>5lved and aoo^>'<'J 
CU?rrtq2«t to tsubl<sh a world Trade Ctnttr In Oxnard. Afttr offlc^t 
Stiiqw^nS wis rtctivtd, tftt City Council authonze^ tht fonnatlon o^ t^e 
vorld Tradt Ctnttr Stttring Corwictet. The SCttring Co«n1ttte consist: 
stvtn rttjrtstftUtlvts from yit foMowing entitles: 

City Council 

economic Otvtloowt^t Advisory Camnsston 
Oxiurd HariJor District 

Ytfltura County £c3no«1c Otvelooiitnt Association 
Hoatrt p. Wani1»;^con Ccwoany 
Tht PHvate Indujt.^ Council 
Tht City of Port Hutntftt 

Tht City Council of tftt City of Oxnard is <l«5'5n*ttd « ex-off1do me^<jer^ of 
ttil StwrfoTcow^tttt. Tht Stttring Cfflwltttt has htld five wtings .o 
d«tt* 

In onter to acctottd to tht Vorld Tradt Ctnttr Association aooiicantsjmst 
bt ll^ny conitltutt^ inttrtjttd In ootrating, dfvtloolng, or olannm^ 

a%oHrTrtdrCfn«r^ rSorld Tradt Ctnttr mst bt ^tsKjntd to icccr«odatt 
Jct?v tttTdtvottd to wld tradt. orovldt a «1n1«uB standard of "i;;;^^^' J"? 

MorU Tradt Ctnttr. To '•ttt thtst rtcut rtintnts of tht 

A«ocU«on, ttmStttH^ Cowtltttt idtntlfitd four phasts o^<l«^«^S°^"^ ^^'^ 

Srsu«M3fulprto^^ of tht '.rtrld Tr.ti^ Ctnttr Association ^ Oxnard: 

Phast I Aoollcatlon (coir Itted) 
Phast tl Conctotv4l Plan in orogrtss) 
Phast til Buslntss Plan (including a dttaiied 

inoltfBtfitation oUn\ 
Phaw IV laolefitntation 

^ CURRgff STATUS 

Phast I Conctotual PMn 

Tht «orld Tradt Ctnttr Association - Oxnard -lU De incorcoratsd iS i r::-:^ 
non-orofit organmtion. Tht WoHd T^-ade Center Associa'-.ion :3«sii-. 
Tl^Z^^ of Directors (r-orestntative of :ne Steering Cc/mitt-e, 
JnTII! IdYlsory 3oard. Thtrt ^iH exist tnree classes of te«,er,n,o 
following annual duts: 

Founding Memotr S1,QOO 
Associate Mtwaer S 500 
Student (fuHtimt) S 50 

A conctotual budget ^as bttn ortoared oased on in jnt^cicatM r.: ^■^'^Jy]'''',^ 
otSSr JSvSSut fr^« WTCA activities, 'otal ^^If..' 
J7S 750 within a LS^nth oeriod (see Attacmnent \) . ^ A oah«? account s .o - 
fStioMshtd at tht 3anK of A. Ltvy. /tntura County -.concmic Ceve^octnenc 
Association (VCSDAl will 5t resoonsible for the accounts, iionacur* 
Snza^^^^ h« bttn given to rtorestntat:ves f-cm vCHDA (Vanc; or- 
(John Chast) and tht economic Otvtloocrent Advisor/ .ctmtission - zi 'oo- ^s.. 
Two Signatures art reouirtd to disourst rynds. 

Tht 

tstabli 

busir 
addltic 
Job 

fliiirtSTstiWii;^ ^^^""^^ ^'"^ ^^•-^^••^"'^ - 

Tht-ntxt wttlng of tht StMring Conwlttee Is scneduled for Octoot:- 10, 1936. 
t win contlnut ta orovidt uodates on ievelooments as ticy occur. 

JPS/06:la 
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Exhibit A-2 

CITY OF 

:narh 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT DEPT. • 300 W. THIRD ST. • OXNARD, CA 93030 • (803) 984-4611 
lACK sTtwAiT. June .3. 1986 




Or. William H. Lawson 
Dean, Vocational Education 
Oxnard College 
4000 South Rose Avenue 
Oxnard, California 93033 



Dear Or. Lawson: 

other World Trade Center locations. 

The new World Trade Center Oxnard we have Jo-ed with others in this region 
would benefit co^ tted il the project and 

:?;i^"br;roi rn ll'tV^zZooZ ?u^rf f'n ° m addUion there will be 
?uniinq f^Sm the Economic Development Adniin strati on and/or the U.S. 
OeSarSant of Coimerce International Trade Association. 

members of the Center. 

Lit ^ir^^^^ 

major contribution to the economic growth of the area. 

Sincerely, 



Jack P. Stewart 

Economic Development Director 



JPS:jas 
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Private Industry Council of ventura county 



May 30, 1985 

Or. William H. Lawson 
Dean, Vocational Education 
Oxnard College 
4000 South Rose Avenue 
Oxnard, CA 93033 

Dear Or. Lawson: 

Your proposed involvement in developing a World Trade Education Institut 
as a part of the World Trade Center for the City of Oxnard, VCEOP and ^ 
ourselves is very much aooreciated. We recognize that one the "irst 
components of a World Trade Center that needs to be developed is a.i edu- 
cation institute. We are pleased that you are requesting funding ror 
this purpose. 

There needs to be good articulation and cooperation among the California 
State University Center, California Lutheran College, Oxnard Union High 
School District and your College in order to develop the variety of 
educational activities necessary to support a World Trade Center. 

At this stage, the PIC is providing $10,000 of seed money to jointly 
fund the development studies that will establish the center and institut 
We believe a World Trade Center would be an excellent economic develop- 
ment project. We also know that by involving Oxnard College and others 
in the educational aspect of the Center this will be an incentive tor 
business to become involved and learn how to engage in international 
trade. It is particularly important that the special education courses 
be developed to permit businesses to be competitive in the worldwide 
competition that we now face from the Pacific Rim countries. 

We look forward to the develop, nt of this first-of-its-kind project in 
Ventura County and are pleased that Oxnard College is willing to play a 
prominent role in its development. 

Sincerely, 




/Jjarnn H. Chase 
:xecutive Director 

OHC/Jdr 



260 Maple Court. Suite 210 • Ventura. California 93003 • (805) 644-0181 
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June 4,1?86 



Or. Wil.lian Lawson 
Dean, Vocational E du c ation 
4000 South Rose Avenue 
Qxnard, CA 93033 



Dear Or. Lawson, 

This is in reference to ^our proposal bo help fund the World 
Trade Bdocation Institute as part of the Wbrld Trade Center, Oxnard. 
VOEDA, in conjunction with the City of Oxnard, Private Industry 
rf^7T^^'^ (PIC) , and. other organizations is new .inipiatenting its 
nafw status as an approved Vtorld Trade Center. 

A World Tradft Education Instituted envisioned in our center 's 
iippiication provided articulation with universities such as the 
Califbmia State University Center, California Lutheran University, 
the Oaoiard Onion High School District, and the Ventura County 
Ccnmunity College District.' We support Oxnard College, with its 
many .activities in the local area, becoming the vxoridnating 
organization on the educationed coalition. 

VCEDA will het providing the support of its association members and 
will woric with QDcnard College and the educational coalition to 
develop and promote sioitable training for businesses interested in 
international trade. 

Wfe strongly support the Oxnard College's application and look 
forward to linplementing it in 1986/87 • 




^Shappee- 
Presiient 

/nm 
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W O 'ountf feoffomte Dtvtopttmnt AM*ociation • 601 OMily Driv • Suif 128 • Ctmarillo, CA 9Z010 • (805) 484-4394 
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SURVEY OF INTEREST 

WORLD TRADE CENTER 
FACILITIES MID SERVICES 



A. PRIMARY INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSIFICATION 

P!ea$9 indicata which of the lonowing primary Induslrlal 
classMfcafions most lit your organization. If more lhan 
one applies nunnber Ihem in order of Impoflance (1) 
bebg mosi impotlant. Please also Indicate wtielher 
your organizalion is engaged fci world trade or olher 
affaks by placing a next to the category: 

Imporlanct/Wortd Trade Related 

A. Production 

B. Supply 

0. Distribution ^^^^^^ 

D. Processing 

E. Service 

F. Government " 

G. Education 

H. Research/ 

Development 

1. Non-profit 

Association ^ 

J. CWher 



Please briefly describe the field of fntorest and activity 
of your organization: 



en 

WONSi) "iUMW: OmiB 

SURVEY OF INTEREST IN 
FACILITIES AND SERVICES 



INTRODUCTION AND INSTRUCTIONS 

The World Trade Center Association Oxnard b 
pursuing a survey in response to the rapid growth 
international trade in Southern Catifornla, and In 
particular in Ventura, Santa Barbara. San Luis Ob 
Kern am' North Los Angeles Counties. The sutve) 
provide a measure of the needs arKl preferences c 
local organizations such as your own. 

This survey b the first of a series which wi he|p t^ 
WTCAQX more effectively and responslvely plan 
programs, services end facilities (or international 
which wfll be offered to local businesses and whU 
be incorporated In the WTCAOX. 

Please take the time to review and coinptete the 
encb&ed survey and help plan for the future of 
internatbnal traide b the regbn. Your responses I 
survey are confidentbl and will be used only for 
statistical tabulatbn and appropriate Information I 
up by designated representatives of the WTGA. 

If you do not have enough room for a written answt 
you may attach a separate sheet and add the que 
number to H. If an answer doesnl ap^ pbase 
Ihd next questbn. Compbte as many questions i 
you can. If you have any questions ccntact cme o 
representatives and we wM be pbased to discuss 
wHh you. Return the compteted survey to one of 
WTCAOX s representatives or mail it to: 

World Trade Center Assoclaltan Oxnard 
500 Esplanade Drive, Suite 810 
Oxnard, CA 93030 4 ^ 4 

(805) 988-1406 ^ ilM 



B. DESIRED MEMBERSHIP 
ORGANIZATION SERVICES 



How bipotlanl are each of the following membership 
organizatbn services to your oraanizalion 
(lo. 1-Very, 2«SignXicanlty, 3«Moderaleiy« 
4«SllghlV* 5«Unimportanf )7 

No* Strvlce Rating 

1 Market brormation 

2 PoSlical lobbying 

3 Trade and industry {nformallon 

4 Economic/nnandal information 

5 Management advice 

6 Educational/trainir>g programs 

7 Emfrfoyment opportunities 

8 Public relallons/markeUng support 

9 Positive industry image 

10 Exchange with same industry individuals 

1 1 Monitoring on new developments 

12 Strength from unity of representation 

13 Offer new opportunities tor business 

14 Advancing research and development 

15 Better access to resources 

16 Forum for discussion of mcjorbsues 

17 Interaction among industry segments 

18 Effective management support 

19 More exposure of products and services [ 

20 Anticipating and wi^usWt^ to changes 

21 Social and dvio benefits 

22 Health and recreational benefits 

23* Personal end famffy assistance 

24 Library and information services 

25 Conferences, sembiars and meetings 

28 CM) with appropt ia te environment 

27 Operatbnal support 

28 Offer Nnk to glcl>i< trade network 

29 Reduce cost for trade transactions 

30 Protocol and Interculturat programs 

31 Coordination on trade missions 

32 ExhMtion, mart and fair programs 

33 Rapid, low cost global communications 

34 WorMlrade databases and bulletins 

ERJC.Or) 




C. PREFERRED FEATURES OF 
WORLD TRADE CENTER 

Please rate the followir>g features of location 

facilities and services in terms of their importance in 

meeting your organizations needs 

(ie t«Very 2«Significanlly 3«Moderate!y4»Siightfy 

5«Unimportanf) 

No. Location Features Rating 

t Proximity to World Trade Business 

2 Access to Air Transportation 

3 Access to Rail Transportation 

4 Access to Truck Transportation 

5 Access to Maritime Transportation 

6 Access to Freeways 

7 Access to Public Transit 

8 Ao::ess Good Quality Residential 

9 Near Beaches and Recreation 

10 Near Colleges and Universities 

1 1 Prestige Location 

12 Access to Large tabor Base 

No. Facility Features Ra:ing 



13 Access to Hotels _ 

14 Access to RetaK/Restaurants _ 

15 Access to lndustrial/WaretK>us{ng _ 

16 Access to R&D Facilities 

17 Access to Governmental Center _ 

18 Access to Foreign Trade Zone _ 

19 World Trade Center Theme _ 

20 World Trade Support Facilities 

21 International Identity 

22 Tetecommtmications/releconfeiencing 

23 fnternalional Information Center _ 

24 ExhbH/F^lrmadefi^art 

25 Competitive Rental Rates and Terms _ 

26 Rexible Office Space Planning _ 

27 Convenient and Ample Parking _ 

28 UntqueDesign^erior Treatment _ 

29 Business and Industrial Theme _ 

30 Convention/Meeting Facilities 



No. Service Features 



Rating 



31 On-Silo Translrtors 

32 Library/Data Research Services 

33 Trade Education Programs 

34 Delivery/Messenger Services 

35 Industry Association Membership 

36 World Trade Club Membership 

37 Foreigr Business Representatives 

38 Computer/Database Services 

39 Banlting/Financial Services 

40 Marl^etirig/Promolion Services 

41 Temporary Ollices/Clerical Staff 

42 Personnel and Employment Services 

43 Copying and reproduction services 

44 Security and monitoring services 

45 Travel and tourist services 

46 Trade development services 

47 Access to trade publications 

48 Multimedia and audiovisual services 

49 fladio and television broadcasting 

50 Prtjss and mass news sen/lces 

Please specKy any other features which you would 
consider important in meeting your organization's 
needs: 

51 

52 



INTEREST SURVEY FOLLOW UP 

If you would t9(e to participate in a follow up to this 
survey and obtain further information on World 
Trade Center's services and facilities please 
provide the following Information. 



Name:_ 
Title: 



Company: 

Street/P.O: 

CIty/State/Zip:_ 
Telephone: 
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EXHIBIT "w": Proposed Coursework 



Course Number/ Pes or iiat ion 
Interdisciplinary Studies (IS) 



Units 



IS 


200A 




Chinese Oilture 


1/2 


IS 


200B 


- 


Korean Culture 


1/2 


IS 


200C 




Japanese Culture 


1/2 


IS 


200D 




Central Aaericam Cultures 


1/2 


IS 


200E 


- 


Mexican Culture 


1/2 


IS 


300A 


- 


Survival Chinese 


1/2 


IS 


300B 


- 


Survival Korean 


1/2 


IS 


300C 


- 


Survival Japanese 


1/2 


IS 


3000 


- 


Survival Spanish 


1/2 


Business 








Bus 


lOOA 




International Contracts and 
Distribution Agreements 


1/2 


•^us 


lOOB 


- 


Basis of Importing 


1/2 


Bus 


lOOC 


- 


International Transportation 


1/2 


Bus 


lOOD 


• 


International Distribution 


1/2 


Bus 


lOOE 




International Fimmce I 


1/2 


Bus 


lOOF 




International Fijiance II 


1/2 


Bus 


200A 




Chinese Business Practices 


1/2 


Bus 


200B 




Korean Business Practices 


1/2 


Bus 


200C 




Japemese Business Practices 


1/2 


Bus 


200O 




Central American Business Practice 


1/2 


Bus 


200E 




Mexican Business Practices 


1/2 
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Exhibit "D" 

Thm ecCAOE Economic Development "Blue Ribbon" committee 

ORGANIZATION/ Agency/Representative 

Joint S«nate Committee on Science/Technology: John 
Garamendi 

2. Joint Assembly Committee on Science/Technology: Sam 
Farr 

3. California. Engineering Foiindation: Robert Kuntz 

4. California Economic Development Corporation 

5. California Chamber of Commerce 

6. California Association for Local Economic Development 

7. California state Department of Commerce 

8. California State Department of Education 

9. California State Job Training Council 

10. California State Chancellery 

11. California Business Roundtable 

12. California Manufacturers' Association 

13. California state World Trade Commission 

14. U.S. Department of Commerce 

15. U.S. Small Business Administration 

16. National Association of Industry Specific Training Providers 

17. Employment Training Panel 

18. Governor's office 

19. Lt. Governor's office 

20. California Occupational Education Coalition 

21. State Council on Vocational Education 

22. California Association of Commiinity Colleges 

23. Association of California Community College Administrators 

108 



24. . -^sociation of community Cr ..ege Trustees 

25. Chief Executive Officers Association 

26. Chief Instructional Officers .'issociatif^n 

17. Ida Rae Lapua, D.i ^hlc ^''ailey College/CCCAOE President 

21, Pamilia Pische* .osemite Conaunity College 

29. Sandra Mellor, College of San Mateo 

30. William Lawson, Oxnard college 
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California State University 
Response to 
Assembly Concurrent Resolution 82 



lio 




MAR 1 2 1S87 



BACKGRQUNP 

On 18 September 1986 The California State University Board of Trustees approved a 
recommendation of the Chancellor that a commission be established to study how 
The California State University can establish closer and more productive relations 
with the countries and peoples of the Pacific Rim. The membership of t^e 
Commission was to include a broad mix of faculty, administrative, business, and 
governmental representatives. The Commission was directed to focus principally, 
but not exclusively, on specific actions to implement the follON^dng goals: 

1. Introduce more courses in international affairs and international business into 
CSU curricula, both on campus and in the CSU overseas centers. 



2. Create added opportunities for faculty to share their expertise with business 
and political leaders who are, or should be, dealing lA^ith the Pacific Rinu 

3* Cr€?ite more <^>portunities for CSU undergraduates to stucly foreign languages 
related to the Pacific Rim and motivate them to do so, particularly as an 
adjunct to disciplines such as international business, where such stvudy has a 
practical application. 

4. Increase the number of crosscultural courses available within the CSU, with the 
objective of enhancing student sensitivity and adaptability to non-American 
cultures, particularly those of the Pacific Rim. 

5. (a) Analyze the mix of foreign students entering the CSU and plan for better 

balance among Pacific Rim representation, with the intent of providing 
the "maximum opportunity and appropriate diversity among students" 
mandated by Title 5. 

(b) In furtherance of this goal, make every effort to secure an increase in the 
level of support for tuition waivers, both domestic and foreign, to comply 
with the original intent of the Donahoe Act, as presently embodied in the 
Education Code. 



6. Work with the federal government to secure support for those educational areas 
in which the national interest is involved, including but not limited to offering 
instruction in critical languages and pursuing the concept of national study 
centers in the third world. 



7. Encourage CSU campuses to develop innovative teacher training programs in 
international studies. 



8. Foster interinstitutional cooperation in establishing new overseas centers and 
using existing centers among educational institutions, public and private, which 
have a common interest in the Pacific Rim. 

Assembly Concurrent Resolution Number 82, adopted in Assembly 25 August 1986 
and in Senate 29 August 1986, requested the Trustees of The California State 
University to conduct a study of, and report to the California Postsecondary 
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Education Commissicn on, its role m meeting the needs of the state in furthering itt 
economic position and leadership within the Pacific Rim region and in carrying out 
its responsibilities to immigrants of Pacific Rim countries, including but not limited 
to, an assessment of the need for all of the following: 

1. Pacific Rim specialists. 

2. Increased interchange a: long scholars in countries of the Pacific Rim. 

3. Changes in current educational program offerings and exchange programs 
bearing on Pacific Rim Studies. 

4. Enhancing the exchange of information and ideas through improved computer 
communication systems between the University of California, The California 
State University, and community college campuses and university and college 
campuses in other Pacific Rim countries. 

5. Establishment of a Center for Pacific Rim Studies, to fulfill research and public 
service functions pertaining to the Pacific Rim area. 

This charge was forwarded to the Commission for inclusion in their deliberations. 

On 14 January 1986 the report of the Commission was presented to the Board of 
Trustees. The piincipal findings and recommendations of the report, a copy of 
which is attach^ as ^umex A, are summarized below. 

SUMMARY OF FTNPrWG S 

The Pacific Rim includes all of those lands with at least a portion of their coastlines 
fronting on the Pacific Ocean. As an economic, political, and cultural concept, it 
additionally includes those nations adjacent to Pacific-facing states that are 
oriented to the Pacific region. 

If The California State University is to respond to the economic, cultural, political, 
and educational imperatives presented by the growing importance of this region, 
there is a series of needs requiring response: 

• the need to introduce more internationally focused courses into the CSU 
curriculum; 

• the need to stimulate interest in and opportunity for the study of Pacific Rim 
languages; 

• the need to attain a beneficial mix and balance of Pacific Rim foreign students: 

• the need to assist faculty in the development of tie knowledge and experience 
to interpret Pacific Rim peoples and cultures to students, to state business 
leaders, and to state political leaders; 

• the need to foster interinstitutional cooperation in expanding overseas 
opportunities; 
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• the need to prepare new teachers to promote cultural understanding among 
students; 

• the need to secure financing for those educational areas that support the 
national interest, such as critical languages and study centers for various 
countries of the Pacific Rim. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. Internationalization of the Curriculum 



At a minimum, college students should be required to know as much about the 
culture and civilization of the Pacific Rim nations as they are required to know 
about European or Western culture and civilization. To this end, a series of 
recommendations is proposed Each campus should identify those General 
Education and major courses which lack, but should include, a Pacific Rim 
pcrspective~and revise such courses. Not only should language competency be 
required for graduation, but each CSU campus should make available one or 
aore Asian languages. These steps will be more effective if instructors utilize 
local ethnic communities as learning resources and utilize the expertise of their 
own ethnic and area studies faculties and departments. 

2. Language and Culture 

Apatlqr and resistance have characterized the approach of education to foreign 
language only— and such apathy and resistance erode our ability to deal with 
our Pacific Asian neighbors. Language equality with Pacific Asians will require 
that foreign language instruction be made a statev-ide requirement beginning 
with grade one, and that special attention be given to the Chinese, Japanese, 
and Korean languages. The California State University should commit itself to 
a major expansion of Pacific Asian language and area studies, and should see 
that such efforts receive proper fiscal support from state, federal, foundation, 
and business and international sources. 

3. Internationalization of the Business Curriculum 

In contrast to providing international business courses for those business 
students who choose to "specialize," the internationalization of the business 
curricul'xm will involve adding international segments to all principles courses; 
requiring all business majors to study a foreign language — with Asian languages 
strongly recommended; and establishing international business internships that 
emphasize U.S.-Pacific Rim relations. 



4. Student Internships in Pacific Rim Countries 



ERLC 



Recognizing the value of experiencing another culture, it is recommended that 
the possibility be explored of designating particular CSU campuses to 
coordinate student internship programs in Japan, Mexico, Taiwan, South Korea, 
Singapore, Malaysia, Hong Kong, the Pacific Latin-American lands, and others 
as appropriate. California business — the ultimate beneficiaries of such student 
experience — should be asked for help in supporting internships. 
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5. Teacher Preparation for Instruction About Pacific Rim Peoples, Cultures and 
Languages 

Teachers-to-be need far greater exposure to tlie nations and peoples of the 
Pacific Rim. Some of this will be gained with the introduction of language 
requirements and with the internationalization of the General Education 
program. In addition, prospective teachers should become acquainted with 
Pacific Rim instructional materials appropriate to their fields, and special 
efforts should be made to attract teacher candidates from population groins of 
Pacific Rim origin. Current teachers returning for more study should have 
access to master's degree programs with a Pacific Rim focus and should be held 
to the same standards of Pacific Rim subject matter awareness and competency 
as those ejqjected in the teacher preparation program. Education programs in 
The California State University should take the lead in organizing in-service 
and post-service activities such as workshops, special sessions, and after-school 
programs designed to enhance the knowledge and competency of current 
teachers on matters relating to the Pacific Rim. Exchanges of student-teacher 
candidates and teacher preparation faculty with their counterparts in Pacific 
Rim countries would enhance such knowledge, understandings, and 
competencies. 

6. International Food and Agricidtural Development Initiatives 

International food and agricultural development initiatives with appropriate 
less-devclopisd Pacific Rim countries should be encouraged. Those California 
State University campuses with appropriate faculty and programs should 
vigorously pursue international food and agricultural development initiatives 
with less-developed Pacific Rim countries. Social scientists should engage in 
related study of the impact of such agricultural change on the lives of the 
irJiabitants of the Pacific Rim lands. 



7. Creative and Performing Arts 

The changing character of California's resident population provides an 
unparalleled opportunity for a major broadening of the cultural horizons of our 
students and the society of which they are a part. The several cultures of 
Hispanic Pacific American and Pacific Asia are sufficiently strongly 
represented in the new immigrant communities of California to provide an 
unparalleled opportunity for a sharing of their theatre, music, and dance with 
campus audiences. CSU campuses, where appropriately located, should exert a 
major effort to help new immigrant peoples, such as the refugee populations 
from Southeast Asia, to preserve the various art forms of the lands from which 
they came. The CSU shoula consider inaugurating an annual Pacific Rim arts 
festival and should make efforts to gain participation in national tours of 
Pacific Rim art exhibits as well as performers. Continuing Education units 
could arrange overseas arts tours of Pacific Rim lands. 

8. Services to be Made Available to the Business and Political Leadership of 
California 

There may be no more important need with respect to the dawning Pacific 
century than the raising of the general public's awareness of the peoples living 
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9- 



10. 



11. 



on both sides of the Pacific Rim, CSU must educate beyond its several 
campuses in ways that are accessible and comprehensible to Califomians. The 
California Sta^e University should establish a computerized CSU Pacific Rim 
Information Network which catalogs and disseminates information to business 
and political leaders, with electronic mail bulletin boards to allow users to 
have access to its data base. Publications — perhaps a monthly CSU Pacific 
Rim Newsletter— should be issued regularly. Pacific Rim Resources Centers 
should be established in the major regions of the state, and the CSU should 
prepare' a comprehensive directory of services provided to the public by all 19 
campuses. Pacific Rim Institutes, analagous to that on the Long Beach 
campus, slK>uld be encouraged as the academic administrative units to offer 
courses, conferences and programs that meet the requirements of all 
Califomians who need to know more about the Pacific Rim. Such institutes 
should organize and conduct regular in-<iepth tours of Pacific Rim countries to 
study business and professional practices. Consulting services for Pacific 
Rim-oriented business should be strongly enhanced, and a Xalifomia--Paciflc 
Issues Forum*^ should be established to meet bi-monthly, in chax^g locations, 
to define issues of particular California political*»business-i)rofessional 
concern and offer briefings on major issues to the administrative ^ ^adership 
and legislature in Sacramento. 

Enchancing Faculty Competencies to Participate in a General Expansion of 
Pacific Rim-Focused Instruction in The California State University 

Faculty expertise in Pacific Rim matters already exists, and current faculty 
should be used to the maximum extent in carrying out the recommendations 
for enhanced involvement in Pacific Rim concerns. As vacancies occur, new 
faculty should be recruited with the specific goal of adding competence in 
Pacific Rim matters. An effort should be jmade to encourage faculty to seek 
temporary appointments on the faculties of Pacific Rim universities — and 
faculty should be financially stq)ported in their efforts to gain first-hand 
knowledge of Pacific Rim affairs and cultures. A portion of sabbatical leaves 
should be used for the development of faculty competencies in Pacific Rim 
matters. 

The Attainment of an Educationally Beneficial Mix of Pacific Rim Students 
and Their Financial Support 

The presence of foreign students is in the interest not only of the students 
themselves, but also of their American classmates and the campus as a whole. 
A major effort should be made to recruit a jocial and economic cross-section 
of students from the Asian Pacific Rim nations. Such students could be used 
as resource persons in strengthening the foreign language and culture programs 
of the campuses. It is recognized that a preponderance of students from one 
country in a few majors does not achieve these goals, and it is recommended 
that increased monitoring of the admission, academic progress, and graduation 
of visa students be undertaken to make certain that our attempt to further the 
economic development of other countries is accomplished. 

Expansion, Greater Usage, Funding, and Organization-Direction of Centers in, 
and Dealing with, the Pacific Rim 

A council should be created to advise on and encourage projects in the Pacific 
Rim and to share ideas And disseminate information. CSU campuses should be 109 
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encouraged to establish centers for study, research and activity so that 
somewhere in the system all the regions and countries of the Pacific Rim are * 
included Opportunities for the expansion of CSU on-site centers in the 
Pacific Rim and of consortial participation in centers operated in the Pacific 
Rim countries by other institutions should be pursued 

SUPPORTING DATA 

In reaching its findings, the Commission addressed a number of detailed studies of 
the CSU*s present and possible future involvement in activities directly related to 
the Pacific Rim. These studies were not forwarded with the Commission's report, 
but some of the more salient data are attached as annexes to this report: 

B Pacific Rim-Related Cmricula 

C Enrollments in Pacific Rim^-Related Curricula 

D PTE Enrollment in Foreign Language Courses Related to the Pacific Rim* 

E Exchanges and Cooperative Arrangements in the Pacific Rim 

F CSU Students in the Pacific Rim 

G Pacific Rim Students in the CSU 

H Bilingual/Bicultural Programs 

The report of the Commission has been forwarded to the Statewide Academic 
Senate for their review and comment. In consultation with the Academic Senate, 
the Office of the Chancellor will draw up a plan of implementation for Trustee 
review and approval. 



IIG 



THE FUTURE OF THE PACIFIC RIM IS NOW 



Opportunities and Challenges 

(A report to the Chancellor and the Board of Trustees by the Pacific Rim 
Commission of the CSU) 



The century that will begin in the year 200C, all evidence suggests, will be a "Pacific 
Century.** The nineteenth century was a European century in the sense that the 
impact of Europe's technology, trade and power was the most important single 
influence felt throughout the world In the first half of the twentieth century. 
North America, particularly the United States, came of age as a world force. And 
European gave way to Atlantic influence. 

In the last years of the present century the balance is again shifting. The United 
States, both a Pacific and an Atlantic state, is playing a pivotal role in this shift, 
and iK> state of the American mainland is more directly influenced than California. 

Reflective of this is the fact that in 1982 — for the first time ever— the volume of 
American trans-Pacific trade exceeded that which CiCssed the Atlantic. 

In 1986, moreoever, 60 percent of the world's population lives in countries fronting 
the Pacific Ocean — more than one billion of them in a single land, China, home to 
one-quarter of the planet's pec^le. And the combined gross national products of the 
Pacific lands (other than the United States) had increased to two-thirds of the 
American GNP — twice their percentage only two decades earlier. The combined 
economies of the Pacific Rim cotmtrie^ are greater than three trillion dollars and 
growing by three billion dollars a week. 

California, predicted to become the fourth ranking economic "land" in the world by 
2000, is a major part of this emerging Pacific world Eighty percent of the foreign 
trade passing through California's ports is with Pacific countries — accounting for 
more than l.S million jobs from exports alone to Pacific Rim nations. This trade 
totalled more than 67 billion dolla:s in 1984. And California's peoples increasingly 
reflect the Pacific Rim territorial and cultural roots of the state's (and the nation's) 
newest immigrants: the Mexican-immigrant and Mexican-descended population of 
southern California; the Chinese, Japanese, and Koreans of the coastal cities; the 
refugees of the Indochina War in Southeast Asia, and the growing numbers of 
Filipinos, Samoans and others from various of the Pacific island groups. 
Approximately 30 percent of the country's Pacific Rim immigrants settle in 
Califamia. School and CSU (and other university) enrollments mirror this 
population-composition change. 

The future of the Pacific Rim is clearly now — especially for California. And it is a 
multi-dimensional future — with political, cultural, informational, educational, 
scientific, and defense implications as well as great economic importance. 

Agenda . In recognition of the dawning of the Pacific Century and of the 
dramatically increased importance of Pacific Rim countries to California, 
Chancellor W. Ann Reynolds of The California State University appointed a CSU 
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Commission on the Pacific Rim to make recommendations to the Chancellor and to 
the Board of Trustees to prepare Califomians — of today as well as tomorrow — to 
take advantage of the opportunities, as well as to meet the challenges, of the 
develq}ing closer relations of the United States with its neighbors on both sides of 
the Pacific Ocean. *The overall objective of the Commission," Chancellor Reynolds 
said, "is to study how The California State University can establish closer and more 
productive relations with the peq}Ies and countries of the Pacific Rim." 

Subsequent to ^ipointment of the Commission and its first meetings, the California 
Legislature, in August 1986, passed a concurrent resolution requiting the Trustees 
of The California State University, as well as the Regents of the University of 
California and the Board of Governors of the California Community Colleges, "to 
conduct a sxady of, and report to the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission on, the role of the respective institutions and particular campuses in 
meeting the needs of the state in furthering its economic position and leadership 
within the Pacific Rim region and in carrying out its responsibilities to immigrants 
of Pacific Rim countries." The Assembly resolution strongly suggests that "more 
(Califomian) students will need to be educated in the business, political science, 
sociology, history, language, religion, economics, and culture of other Pacific Rim 
countries." 

In reviewing possible means to accomplish these broader ends, the Commission 
endeavored to respond to the following .osssls: 

1. The need to introduce more internationally focused courses, particularly as 
these relate to the Pacific Rim, into CSU curricula, both on campus and in 
overseas settings, not least of all as these rela.<:e to international business and 
involve cross-cultural imderstanding. 

2. The need in particular to increase opportunities for CSU students to stucfy 
Pacific Rim languages and to motivate them to do so. 

3. The nggd to attain a beneficial balance in the mix of Pacific Rim foreign 
students enrolled in the CSU and to obtain an increased number of tuition 
waivers for them. 

4. The nfifid to assist faculty in the development of the knowledge and experience 
to interpret our Pacific Rim neighbors to both students and to the state's 
business ar^ political leadership and to create new opportunities for tlie sharing 
of such expertise with these leaders. 

5. The neefl to foster interinstitutional cooperation to establish new overseas 
opportunities, and to increase use of existing overseas facilities, among 
educational institutions with a commitment to understanding Pacific Rim 
countries and cultures. 

6. The Qfigd to encourage CSU campuses to develop innovative teacher preparation 
strategies that will help the student, from the first day in school, to better 
understand other people, including our Pacific Rim neighbors. 
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7. The nfifid to work with the federal government and other major funding sources 
to secure support for those educatior^al areas in which there is a national 
interest~which includes, but is not limited to, instruction in critical languages 
and establishment of national study centers in various of the countries of the 
Pacific Rim. 

Before presenting its recommendations, however, the Commission regards it as 
imperative to define what it means by the term "Pacific Rim" and to relate its 
challenges and q^portunities to the capabilities of higher education—in order that it 
may convey to all who read this report the hii^ importance it places on the 
readiness of CalifOTnia to play a role of inaxiraum advantage in a "Pacific Century" 
that may already be here. 

**** 

Definition and Relationships , The Pacific Rim as a geographical conc^t includes 
all of those lands with at least a portion of their coastlines fronting on the Pacific 
Ocean. As an economic^ political, and cultural concept, it additionally includes 
those nations adja'^^t to Pacific->facing states whose interests and identities are 
primarily oriented to the Pacific region. Taken together, these lands make vp the 
community of peoples of the Pacific Rim. 

It is the East Asian lands, however, that have most recently attracted the economic 
attention of Califomians and other Americans. These include 0) technologically and 
financially powerful Japan; (2) the newly industralized lands of South Korea, Taiwan, 
Singapore ind Hong Kong, some of whose economic activities already challenge both 
the United States and Japan; (3) the People's Republic of China, inhabited by a 
quarter of the world's population axul engaged in a dramatic attempt to reorganize 
its economy without significantly altering its political processes; (4) the 
non-*Communist and increasingly economically important member countries of the 
Association of Southeast Asian Natioas (ASEAN) (the world's fifth most populous 
land Indonesia, Thailand, Malaysia, the Philippines and Brunei as well as already 
mentioned Singapore), and (5) the Soviet Union, geographically more a part of the 
Pacific than the Atlantic world. North Korea, and Vietnam (and its neighboring 
satellites, Kampuchea and Laos). 

To the southeast of the great Asian land-mass and its insular and peninsular 
extensions lie two other important Pacific Rim nations, Australia and New Zealand, 
both underpopulated and of major strategic importance to the United States and 
California. 

Of great interest^ too, to the United States from a strategic perspective are the 
Pacific island states, extending across the expanse of the Central and South 
Pacific. As they have gained independence and have increasingly sought economic 
assistance and the recognition of their significance as sovereign states, they have 
gained a new importance to the security and well-being not only of this nation but 
also the entire Pacific area. Made up of over fifty distinct geographical/politijal 
entities, the Pacific islands will play an increasing role in the thinking of major 
commercial and foreign policy forces in the future* 
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The world of the Pacific Rim, however, is by no means only the world of the nations 
of East Asia and the southwest and middle Pacific. It is also the world of the 
Americas. It should not be overlooked that this nation's two chief trading partners 
are botli of this hemisphere and Pacific as well as Atlantic nations: Canada and 
Mexico. The Pacific Rim not only includes both these large and important neighbors 
of the United States but also the Central American countries of Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Panama and the South American 
coastal lands of Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru. The trade of California itself, 
however, as distinct from that of the nation as a whole, was greater in 1985 with 
Japan (by far) as well as South Korea and Taiwan than it was with Canada or 
Mexico. And tiie state's trade with Hong Kong was also greater than 
Califomian-Me^dcan commerce (but not that with Canada). 

California's trade balance with the trans-Pacific lands, however, was a negative 
one. £3qx»ts to Japan were less than one-third the value of imports from Japan. 
And large imbalances also existed with re^)ect to economic relaticr* with South 
Korea, Taiwan, and Hong Kong. 

This imbalance— among otter "deficits"— very much concerned the CSU Pacific Rim 
Commission. If the United States and California import far more from the East 
Asian Pacific Rim countries than they export to them, it is also true that 
disproportionately far more Asians (and Latin Americans) learn English than 
Americans study Pacific Rim languages. (Japanese students take six years of 
English instruction, for example, before high school graduation.) If Spanish— the 
language of Mexico, coastal South America, and Central America — ^is excluded, the 
"imbalance" is of astounding proportions. Asian students, moreover, flock to the 
United States, partly because they do know the language, while the movement of 
Califomian (as well as other American) students to Asia— to local universities or 
U.S. study centers — ^is modest by comparison. 

In 1985 there were 5,161 Pacific Rim visa (or foreign) students enrolled in the 
CSU— 59.3 percent of all students in this category. 4,854 of these were from East 
Asia and the Pacific islands, overwhelmingly from the former. 338 of such students 
were Japanese — almost the same number (360) as the American students who 
participated in the CSU Japan Center in the 21 year period from 1964 to 1985. 
Similarly, while 1,020 students from Taiwan were enrolled in the CSU in 1985, only 
380 CSU students took advantage of the University's Taiwan Center between 1963 
and 1985, a period of 22 years. 

There is a connection, we believe, between the imbalance in American, and 
Califomian, economic relations with the Asian countries of the Pacific Rim and the 
limited preparation of Califomians (and other Americans) to understand the 
cultures, values, strategies (in economic, political and other fields), and generil 
behaviors of their neighbors across the Pacific (and closer to home). 

The same might also be said with respect to the wars of Asia (and Central 
America)— both past (Vietnam) and present (the continuing conflict in Cambodia). ^ 
Three times in almost a single generation has the nation engaged in major wars in ^ 
the Pacific Rim— for which Califomians, like other Americans, have paid 
dearly— and in none of these conflicts did we adequately perceive the threat in the 
id years leading up to hostilities. i ^ 
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English is taught as a second language throughout the world today — not least of all 
in Asia and Latin America. Non<-Americans» moreover, read daily (and often, in 
detail) of the United States~its economic problems as well as preferences (and, 
often, its trade and technical secrets) as well as its politics, its arts, its popular 
culture, and even its history in world-circulating magazines like Time and Newsweek 
and international editions of the Wall Street Journal, New York Times, and 
Herald^Tr&me. And American movies and television programs are shown 
throu^ut the world 

The California State University is one of the great universities of California and tl e 
nation* Its present 335,000 students are but a fraction of the millions of 
Califomians it has helped to prepare for useful and satisfying lives. It is our belief 
that there are things that can be done today in The California State University that 
will, similarly, more adequately prepare Califomians to deal with the complex, but 
comprehensible, world beyond their borders. Califomians can be educated to play 
an even more meaningful role in the Pacific century now unfolding before our eyes* 

The involvement of California in international matters is considerably greater than 
many of the veritable, and recognized, nations of the world Califomia itself is 
truly an ^^international state** — more involved in global economics, communications, 
cultural, scientific, and other activity than any other component of a larger 
"nation-state** in the history of the world Yet there remain quarters in which there 
is still today, despite the evidence cited here, the lingering feeling that monies for 
international education go beyond the mission of The Califomia State University. 
There are those who question why the CSU engages in activities beyond the 
state~not the least of all in the world of the Pacific Rim. 

The Commission believes that the information present: d here will help to correct 
such perceptions and the recommendations that follow, when implemented, should 
do much to prepare both today's and tomorrow's Califomians for their new 
relationship with the rest of the Pacific Rim. They should also help to complete the 
broader image that we, as Califomians, have of the world. The Pacific Rim is an 
increasingly important part of that world, but developments along the shores of this 
great ocean basin, and among its ports, should ever be kept in a global perspective 
that recognizes the interdependence of human society in all parts of the planet. 
And it should be recognized that there are both positive — and 
negative—consequences of ever more formidable interaction among the economies 
and technologies of this world. CSU (and other) scholars and students should seek to 
understand the impact of colliding cultures and help their constituents increase the 
benefits and modify the dislocations of a world increasingly discovering itself. 
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I. Recommenc^^tions to internationaliz e the CSU rurriculum from a Pacific Rim 
perspective. 

Since the founding of the republic, this country has conducted the bulk of its 
international tradis with the countries of Europe. This trade resulted not only 
in the flow of goods from Europe but also in the influx of millions of 
European immigrants. The cultural, historical and political backgrounds of 
these immigrants strongly influenced the culttiral, social and political 
development of American society. 

However, since the 1950's, the United f'tat^s has steadily and rapidly 
increased its trade with the countries of the Pacific Rim. In 1982, for the 
first time in history, U.S. trade with the Pacific Fdm countries exceedisd that 
with European countries. T»iis trade is e3q)ected to grow to be several times 
greater over the next several decades. Corresponding to this increase in 
trade has been the sharp increase in the ir.flux of immigrants from Pacific 
Rim countries, particularly from Asia and Latin America. These immigrants 
now constitute over three-quarters of the immigrants entering the country 
annually. 

The impact of these changes has been especially significant on California, 
given its strategic location on the edge of the Pacific Rim. A recent report 
of the California Department of Corumerce summarized this impact: 

As America's population has moved westward, California cities have 
replaced New York Boston, and Philadelphia [as well] as the growth 
centers for international trade, just as Tokyo and Hong Kong are replacing 
London and Paris as trading centers. California does more than $65 
billion worth of business with Pacific Rim nations, and we account for 
more than one third of United States trade with Japan. Some 85 percent 
of our imports come from the Pacific Rim, and 78 percent of California's 
exports go to Pacific nations. 

Due to the huge influx of capital from the Pacific Rim, many analysts expect 
the financial center of the country to eventually shift from New York City to 
Los Angeles, perhap.* within the next few decadua. And, since cultural 
infusion usually follows closely on the heels of capital infusion, the various 
Pacific Rim cultures, particularly the cultures of Asia, may be expected to 
influence and transform American culture to a greater and greater degree, 
first in California and eventually throughout the country. 

In addition vO this cultural transformation, the country can also be expected 
to be transformed economically, politically and socially by these changing 
influences. Califomians, and eventually all Americans, will have increasing 
contacts with the Pacific Rim nations, particularly the Asian nations. As our 
commercial, cultural and political interactions with these lands increase, our 
knowledge (or lack thereof) of the geogTo^hy, history, culture, politics, 
economy, and languages of these nations will become increasingly relevant to 
the present and future well-being and viability of our state and nation. The 
relevance of such knowledge can also be exp^eied to increase f'ue to the 
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projection that, by the year 2000, almost 40 percent of the state's population 
will be comprised of Asians and Hispanics, most of whom will trace their 
ancestries and cultural backgrounds to Pacific Rim nations. 

Institutions of higher education, particularly those in California, will 
certainly not be immune to these profound changes. While it is certainly 
understandable, given our nation's historical roots, why our institutions of 
higher education have placed the stu4y of Western civilization at the heart of 
the college curriculum, the resulting preponderance of Western perspectives 
in the college curriculum now appears to be incongruous in comparisci with 
the paucity of non-Western perspectives in that curriculum. For example, 
courses on Asian cultures and societies are generally a miniscule proportion 
of these total course offerings available in most U.S. colleges and 
universities, including those in California. 

In view of the changes djscribed above and their ramifications, there is 
clearly a great need to incorporate a Pacific Rim perspective into the college 
curriculum. If present and future generations of college students are to be 
adequately prepared to assume the roles and challenges that lie ahead of 
them, they must acquire much more extensive knowledge of the Pacific Rim 
nations than most of them can currently obtain through existing academic 
programs. 

As a Tiinimum. college students should be required to know as much about the 
culture and civilization of the Pacific Rim nations as thev are required to 
know about European or Western culture and civilization. Such knowledge 
should include basic information on the history, politics, economy, geography, 
philosophy, culture and religions of these nations, with some focus on the 
major countries of Asia and Latin America. Students should also be provided 
with opportunities to learn the languages of the Pacific Rim, especially the 
Asian languages. 

The following recommendations are offered to propose ways in which the 
re quired knowledge may be incorporated into the curricula of CSU campuses: 

1. Each camous should review its general education progr am and identify 
those genera l education courses which lack, bu t should include, a Pacific 
Rim perspective . The courses should be revised to incorporate basic 
information on the history, geography, politics, economy, philosophy, 
culture, and religionr of the Pacific Rim nations. For example, many 
campuses require a history course on Western Civilization. Such a 
course might be replaced by a course on World Civilization. Or, if that 
is judged not to be feasible, consideration should be given to offering an 
additional course that covers the peoples of the Pacific Rim nations. 
These peoples and their cultures must be studied . 

2. Departments on each camous should review their maiors and identify 
those required courses which should b * revised to incorporate a Pacific 
Rim perspective, or additional require courses should be developed that 
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reflect such a perspective . While the need for incorporating such a 
perspective may be the most obvious for such majors as international 
business, anthropology, philosophy, history and the arts, other majors, for 
which the need is less obvious, may also benefit from such revisions* For 
example, psychology students could benefit greatly from the additional 
insights into human behavior they could acquire from a cross-cultural 
perspective. No area is more important today, however, than our 
growing (and currently unfavorable) economic relations with key 
countries of the East Asian Pacific Rim* It is recommended that such 
department, major or program review could begin, accordingly, with the 
true internationalization of the business curriculum and that 
"international business** instruction prepare students for understanding, 
and dealing with, the economically assertive industrialized, and 
industrializing, nations of Asia~-many of whose values, policies and 
practices are not merely modifications of North American and European 
behaviors. Thev are dif ferent in many important respects. (See also sets 
of recommendations #3.) 

3. The CSU should add lan guage competency as a graduation requirement. 
And all CSU campuses shoul d offer one or more Asian languages 
individually or coo peratively with sister institutions and find wavs to 
encQuraf e more students to learn these languages . Cooperative offering 
of Asian languages should increase the number of q>portunities to learn 
such languages. Departments offering certain majors might also 
consider reqidring Asian languages as part of the major or a related 
minor. International business students should have competency in one or 
more foreign languages, and those of the major Asian trading nations are 
surely particularly relevant to Califomians. 

In carrying out the recommendations listed above, it must be understood that 
students ^ould be required to gain not only a cognitive understanding of 
Pacific ilim cultures but also an affective understanding of these ctiltures. 
Too frequently students study other cultures from a distance, viewing them in 
the abstract as something foreign and outside the realm of their experiences. 
As a result, they may acquire a lot of factual knowledge and cognitive 
understanding of these cultures but little empathy and sensitivity toward 
them. Even so-called experts in international relations, who may have 
extensive factual knowledge about other cultures, sometimes display an 
incongruous lack of sensitivity toward these cultures. 

Such cross-cultural gaps could be bridged for many students by having them 
stu^ local Asian and Hispanic communities and by having them directly 
interact with Asian and Hispanic students on campus. These ethnic 
subcultures would not only be far more accessible to the vast majority of 
students who cannot afford to go abroad but would also represent a rich 
cross--cultural learning resource. Moreover, these subcultures are an 
ever-present reality of American society, especially in California, and are 
far more difficult to study in the abstract, impersonal way in which '^exotic" 
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foreign cultures are often studied If Americans do not have some 
understanding of, and feeling for, the cultural diversity within their own 
society, they are unlikely to develop a true appreciation for it in the world at 
large. 

The following additional recommendations reflect ways in which the concepts 
discussed above may be incorporated into the curriculum: 

4. Com-ses desiyngd to help students learn more about Pacific Rim nations 
should consider the inclusion of an affective dimension which will lf>ad to 
greater crQss-'>cultural understanding and sensitivity . As various studies 
have shown, simulation games, role-playing exercises, and other 
irjiovative teaching strategies can greatly enhance cross-cultural 
learning experiences, particularly in the affective dimension. 

5. Instnictors sliould consider utilizing local ethnic communities as a 
learning resource for their courses . Speakers may be invited from these 
communities, classes may be taken on field trips to visit these 
communities, or students may be assigned special projects that will 
require them to carry out field-based research or other activities in 
these commuidties. 

6. Campuses should utilize the expertise and resources on Asian and 
Hispanic communitiea available through their Asian-American or 
Mexican-American Studies departments or programs. Collaborative 

/forts between these departments and the more traditional departments 
should be encouraged in order to develop the logical connections between 
ethnic studies and international studies. Students should be led to 
understand that, in many respects, the domestic problems and issues 
addressed by ethnic studies may be seen as a microcosm of the global 
problems and issues addressed by international studies. 
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n. Recommendations on ^nguage and culture (See also recommendation 1:3.) 

The authenticity of our nation's claim to greatness, indeed its very survival, 
direct us to kiiow more about the language and related ideas of people in 
other lands. As the largest university in the world's seventh largest economy, 
an economy increasingly linked to Pacific Asia, The California State 
University should be in the forefront of preparing students to live in, and 
contribute to, the next century: the Pacific century. 

Literacy in the language of another society is the initial, and essential, key to 
understaixiing that society. Despite the best intentions, cultural sensitivity 
workslK^, traveler's hai^books, and phrase guides, the average American 
businessman, educate, or official arrives abroad, and remains, a functional 
illiterate. The r^ulting social, communicative, and economic disadvantages 
profound. 

Underlying the growing trade imbalance with Pacific Asia, which has 
received so much attention, there is an enormous educational imbalance with 
iicreasingly serious consequences, as has alrea<fy been noted. Unless we can 
reverse the apati^r and resistance toward f<»reign language stu^y* our ability 
to deal with our Pacific Asian neighbors as equal partners will continue to 
erode. To be illiterate means to be unequal. The consequences of such 
inequality are serious and will require substantial, long-^term efforts to solve. 

At the K^12 level, Pacif!c«-Asian languages represent only a tiny portion of 
foreign language instruction. For 1984-85, out of a total of 517,443 students 
in foreign language classes, only 2,380 were studying Chinese, 1,027 Japanese, 
934 Vietnamese, and 51 Korean —less than one percent of our foreign 
language preparation effort ! (Substantial numbers of these students, 
moreover, were of Asian ancestry — meaning that fewer other young 
Califomians, proportionately, were learning a non-European Pacific Rim 
language.) While these figures (except Korean) have improved in the last 
three years, the numbers remain woefully inadequate. If we consider the 
number of vears of Instruction available in these languages, as compared to 
Spanish or French, the situation is even more disturbing. 

Of 4,078,743 students enrolled in K through 12 in California in 1984-85, only 
4,392 were studying an Asian language. In Japan all students must take six 
years of English to graduate from high school. 

To really learn a language, it is necessary to start early. Elementary school 
children can, and do, learn foreign languages — rapidly and with much less 
resistance than teenagers and adults. Moreover, their pronunciation is 
better, especially in languages where tone qualities are essential for 
meaning. And young children actually enjoy the language learning 
experience. They find it both stimulating and rewarding. Foreign language 
learning in ihe early school years, moreoever, sets an important pattern. It 
makes the study legitimate and as normal a part of school curriculum as 
mathematics or history. 
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ft Is imperativt* that Thi> California State Unive^-sit^^ recognize that there is a 
malor contradiction between its new foreign lantiirige admission requirement. 
effective with the sta rt of the 1988-g9 agadeinic year, and the fact that 
fitibytantifll numhi»rs r>f its sturii»nt< do not avail themselves of foreign 
lanpiaye stu dy opportunities on its campuses. The Commission's support of 
e}q>anded foreign language instruction — ^variously demonstrated in this 
report — seeks to build on the new foreign language admission requirement 
towards the end of a California population more able to communicate with 
peoples who speak languages other than English. 

The following recommendations (in addition to 1:3 above) are offered to make 
the Califomian increasingly equal — through literacy-with his Pacific Asian 
counterparts: 

1. ForHyn language instruction should be made a statewide required subject 
bfe^nninf in frade 1 with s pecial attention yiven to Chinese. Japanese. 
and Korean bec aiwe of the increasing importance of Califomia-Asian 
relations and the need to make up for decades of neglect. 

a. Summer curriculum develi^ment institutes should be convened, 
beginnidng in 1987, by cooperzHag CSU campuses in each of the 
major languages. Such institutes would bring together CSU faculQ^ 
currently teaching these languages as rell as K~12 teachers in the 
existing programs for the purpose of designing curricula for 
language instruction and associated cultural materials. 

b. Interim experimental training programs should be designed — and 
implemented — for primary language histruction utilizing Pacific 
Asian students already literate in the respective languages. Foreign 
student fee waivers could be used to compensate these 
student-teachers and need, accordingly, to be dramatically 
expanded . Development of such programs should begin immediately. 

c. Trial programs should be instituted and run in selected school 
districts. These should make it possible to accelerate curricular 
development and design of Asian language and culture focused 
teaching credential programs (analagous to those already in place at 
San Francisco State University). (See recommendation V-6.) The 
first of these trial programs should be conducted in the fall of 1987. 

d. Campus early childhood centers provide a unique opportunity to 
offer early age language instruction and should be encouraged to 
play a role in the development of Pacific Rim language-literacy of 
young Califomians. However, it should also be appreciated that 
language instruction of school children in the early grades should be 
followed by opportimities to continue to learn and/or apply the 
languages. 

e. An effort should be made to organize not only the academic 
community but .also business elements and political leadership to 

Yr>- institute these programs statewide. 
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2. The California State University s ystem should commit itself to a maior 
expansion of Pacific Asian langu age and area studies, 

a. Scholarships should be instituted for CSU students who successfully 
pursue three years of a Pacific Asian language and associated 
foreign studies. Such scholarships should be funded through a 
statewide program of matched grants from a business community 
that can only benefit from the results of ST-:h an effort. 

b. Lottery monies provide a major opportunity to establish, and 
e^and. Pacific Asian language znd area sttidies — giving campuses 
the means to do important instructional things that they are not now 
doing and would not otherwise be able to do. This opportunity 
should be seized, 

c. An extraordinary effort should be mounted to secure the 
resources~inidally a mixture of grant and state funds — to upgrade 
the teaching of the languages and cultures of the Pacific Rim 
region. This would involve intra^-system and extra^-system 
collaboration of language and area studies faculty through summer 
institutes, on-line computer networks, and faculty development 
grants. 

d. The overseas programs of the CSU in Pacific Asia should be 
e;q>anded and strengthened by taking the following steps: i) The 
netwoiic of language and area studies faculQr identified in 2.c. above 
should be more actively^ and extensively, used in all aspects of the 
operation of our overseas programs, ii) wider and deeper 
collaborative relationships should be established with American and 
Asian universities in the creation and operation of overseas centers 
(e.g., jointly sponsored and run between CSU and other American 
universities and including the use of adjunct and visiting 
appointments for local Asian faculty), iii) collaborative relationships 
should be encouraged and sustained with the international business 
community (using center faculty as a consultation resource, 
providing short-term in-country training for business visitors, etc.), 
and iv) overseas centers should be established, or affiliation 
initiated with existing programs, in Korea and Southeast Asia 
(Singapore, Malaysia, Indonesia, Thailand, and the Philippines). 

3. The size of the CSU system and the economic significance of 
California's ties to Pacific Asia should be utilized to secure non-revenue 
fund from, three sources: the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
the California international business community, and governments and 
businesses of Pacific Asia . 

a. The National Endowment for the Humanities has recently announced 
new endowment-wide initiatives. One of these is aimed at reversing 
the trend in foreign language and culture training which has left this 
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country unprepared to communicate with, and understand, the rest 
of the world The specific areas of dUpport which the endowment 
provides relate directly to maiiy of the recommendations made 
above. Grant applications which are s^temwide or involve multiple 
campuses (e.g., those which impact the largest number of students) 
have the best chance of s u pp or t. The CSU system needs to bring 
together the relevant faculty and administrators, using winter or 
summer intersessions to write and submit application;. 

b* According to the press and reports such as that of the Pacific. Rim 
Task Force of the CalifOTnia Economic Development Corporation, 
the business community of this state today recognizes the enormous 
potential of trade relations with the Asian states of the Pacific 
Rim. Unless the managers and sales perscmnel of this future trade 
are to compete as functicHial illiterates, a tremendbus effort of 
training is required The business sector should recognize its 
self-interest in supporting such an investment. 

c. As an aspect of bilateral cultural relations between the United 
States and Pacific Asian nations at all levels, mutual exchanges of 
faculty, educational opportunities (such as fellowships, internships, 
and fee waivers), and resources should be vigorously ptirsued. This 
can best be accomplished through carefully articulated long«ter/Q 
goals. 
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in. Recommendations concerning t he internationalization of the business 
curriculum. 

It is vitally important that CSU business curricula prepare future business 
leaders for international trade. The current imbalance of trade between the 
United States and many Pacific Rim countries cannot continue to exist. 

Until voy recent years, most business schools paid little or no attention to 
international aq)ects of business. It was thought that business was business 
no matter where conducted. American business people were, and many still 
are, notnlous for their lack of understanding of the differences in cultures 
and how this lack often prevents successful trade relations. 

San Francisco State University, among other CSU campuses, was one of the 
early leaders in providing meaningful instruction concerning international 
business. However, even at SFSU, there was only an international business 
major and some business community work through tiie Center for World 
Business. This meant that about 95% of the business students, those who are 
not international business majors, were not previously touched by 
intemationlization. Today, however, a great number of courses contam a 
large international segment which impacts on all business students. The 
international business major at SFSU, as an example, is now offered at both 
undergraduate and graduate levels. Various cultures are emphasized through 
a variable topics course and opportunities for work/stucfy exist ttirough the 
programs conducted by the U.S.-Japan institute, the Center for World 
Business, and the U.S.-^iiina Business Institute. 

The following recommendations are strongly made with respect to the 
education received by all business majors in the CSU system: 

1. All Schools of Business should internationalize the curr iculum with a 
ma:Qr emphasis on Pacific Rim countries . This can best be done by 
means of international segments in all principles courses (management, 
maric'iting, finance, and accounting) and through greatly increased 
emphasis on cultural aspects in a variety of courses within the various 
majors and by encouragement of business student enrollment in 
appropriate noiH4}usiness courses outside the major. 

2. International business majors should be required to take a foreign 
language and strongly encouraged, where app ropriate, to take such 
instruction from among the Asian la nguages offered on their camous or 
at adjacent campuses. 

3. CSU campuses should establish international business internship 
programs with particular emphasis on U.S. Pacific Rim relations . These 
could be with U.S. or foreign firms engaged in international business 
either in their California (or U.S.) offices or outside the country. (For 
specific recommendations respecting internships in Pacific Rim 
countries besides the U.S., see following recommendations IV: 1-4.) 
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IV. Recommendations respecting stude nt internships in Pacific Rim countries as 
a means of educating students and meeting the needs in par ticular of the 
California busint^ss community. 

Experimental education has clearly shown that learning through doing is a 
most efficient means of acquiring both competencies and understandings* 
Cc^entionally, however, most students going abroad to do so as exchange 
scholars of one kind or another— as under the present CSU overseas centers 
program. The possibilities for Pacific Rim student internships, however, are 
eiK>rmous and might profit from already existent models. 

In tarms of business internships, these would appear to be possible not only in 
Japan, the most complex of our Pacific Rim nei^ibors in terms of corporate 
organizaticm (and the most e:q>erienced and succ^sful in international trade), 
but also in the *WCV (Newly Industralized Countries), especially South 
Korea, Taiwan, Singapore, Malaysia, and Hong Korig., fodonesia, the 
Philippines and Thailand are also possibilities. An offer of such CSU student 
business internships in Taiwan, for example, has already been received. 

An sq^propriate model might be the core campus-based, oneH>n-one program 
exemplified by San Diego State Jniversi^ exchanges with six Japanese 
instituticxis. The strategy might be to designate core campuses in South, 
Central, and N(»them California upon which to build such envisaged student 
intern programs. Such intern programs would center on one-on-one 
stipulated relationsiiips between, say, a Japan studies institute or a Center 
for Asian Studies on a particular campus and single Japanese companies, 
banks, or other counterparts. The reactions of a major Japanese bank to a 
proposal of this sort, so far as student interns are concerned, have been very 
positive. Though ttds particular banking house has not yet dealt with student 
interns, for the past ten years it has had intern arrangements with foreign 
banking ofHciais and government executives, especially from Southeast Asia 
but ilso from Western Europe. 

Outside the CSU there are also two highly successful models worthy of 
emulatiom 0) The Business Fellowships in Japan Program: A Summer 
Residence Program for MBA Candidates, jointly sponsored by the Japan 
Society (New York City) and the International House of Japan {Kokusai Bunka 
Kaikan). The aim of this program is to introduce future business leaders to 
the structure and style of major Japanese firms. (2) The University of Santa 
Clara Law SchooVs Summer Institute in Tokyo: This program provides 
participants with insights into the complex Japanese legal environment within 
which all businesses^ including American, must function. 

The opportunities for suitably qualified students — particularly, but not 
exclusively, graduate students — are almost as numerous as the disciplines 
that could be participants in such intern programs. These include, besides 
business and law, public service in general, education (K through graduate 
school), communications, agriculture, social service!?, the arts, and almost 
every area of potential career service — all relevant to today's, not just 
tomorrow's. Pacific centuryJneeds. 
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With respect to Japan in particular, where such internships have already 
been pioneered, major firms clearly realize the usefulness, over the long 
term, of better relationships that can be advanced by mutual 
understanding and sjrmpathy. Such internships are a potentially important 
step in this process. Japanese — and, presumably Taiwanese, Koreans, 
Singaporeans and others — will cooperate with us willingly, but we must 
display an equal commitment and must recruit our most mature, 
dedicated, and well-trained students as participants. Questions of 
financing, moreoever, must be decided by ourselves'—most importantly, 
those relating to air travel and living expenses. For, generally, such 
internships are not remunerated by the host entity, though arrangements 
do vary. 

The following recommendations are offered to stimulate the development of a 
broadly based and campus-administered series of student interships, both 
graduate and i^^per-division undergraduate, in Pacific Rim countries. 

1. The possibility should be activelv expl ored regarding designation of a CSU 
campiM in the northern, centr al and southern regions of California as the 
tinit rggponsiblg for student hi «in«Mis (and othert internships in Japan and 
Mexico . Such campuses should seek to serve students on other CSU 
campuses in tiieir re^on, however. 

2. Similar internship oroifframg should be establ ished on other CSU campuses 
•for other countries in the Pacific Rim region— particularly ft>ut not 
<»yc1nsive1v^ Taiwan. South Kor ea, Singapore. Malaysia. Hone Kong, and 
the Pacific Latin American lands . These campuses should be responsible 
for ensuring that only truly qualified participants take part in the program. 

3. Exploration should take plaee regard ing the possibility of Qualified interns 
also being assigned to People's Republic of Chin a international trade 
agencies — possibly in exchange for similar opportunities for Chinese 
students in California. 

4. Given the fact that California businesses will be the ultimate 
beneficiaries of such internships, their h elp should be sought in funding 
CSU student internships in Paci fic Rim countries. 
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V. Recommendations respecting teacher pre paration for instruction about 
Pacific Rim peoples, cultures and laneuaees . 

Like other students in The California State University (and colleges and 
universites in general), most of those planning to enter the teaching 
profession (K~12) are exposed to a very limited extent, if at all, to the 
pe<9les, culttjres and languages of the lands of the Pacific Rim. Yet, as 
teachei^to-be, they have a strong neec /or an understanding of nations and 
peoples who will be of far greater importance to Califomians in the years 
ahead than they have been in the past. 

In addition, increasing numbers of California's K-12 students are natives of 
one or aiK)ther Pacific Rim country or are children of recent migrants from 
these lands. Demographic data indicate that K-12 students of Pacific Rim 
heritage— Asian, Mexican and other Pacific Latin American ancestry—are 
increasing more n^idly than ai^ other category of young people in our 
schools. And there is a need to attract more students from these groups to 
prepare themselves for service as teachers in our schools. 

For students from traditions other than those of the Pacific Rim countries, it 
is also highly desirable that they be exposed to teachers who reflect such 
different cultural and national OTigin backgrounds—some of whom may be 
able to provide leadership, too, in the teaching of languages not currently 
taught in most of our schools. (See recommendation 11:1.) 

The following recommendations, accordingly, are made to improve K-12 
teaching related, directly or otherwise, to Pacific Rim peoples and cultures: 

1. CSU campuses should make a mafor effort to recruit leacher candidates 
from population ^ups of Pacific Rim oripn . Such recruitment efforts 
should include both students from high schools and community college 
transfers. Besides serving as role-models for students of the same 
national origin, these prospective teachers will aid other students in 
tomorrow's schools to understand different dimensions of Pacific Rim 
cultures. If they are competent in Pacific Rim languages, as many will 
be, they could make substantial contributions to the teaching of such 
languages in our schools — ^not least of all in the neglected area of Asian 
languages. In particular they could make possible an even faster start in 
the teaching of these languages at the elementary school level (see 
Recommendation 11:1). 

2. CSU students intendin g to become K-12 teachers (and/or administrators^ 
should not onlv be fullv subject to the same general education and maior 
requirements of all other students, not least of all as these incorporate 
Pacific Rim related materials, but CSU teacher preparation programs 
should also p rovide for the thorou gh exposure of these prospective 
teachers to instructional materials approproriate to their field" and 
levels of teaching dealing with Pacific Rim countries . Education 
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courses — no less than those in such disciplines as psychology and 
economics, for example — should be enriched by materials drawn from 
the e3q)eriences of Pacific Rim countries other than only the United 
States. California social sciences and humanities candidate-teachers 
(inducting literature) should have no less background respecting the 
Pacific Rim, especially the major lands of Asia and Mexico, than they 
possess respecting Western Europe (see page 8, third full paragraph). 
Teacher preparation is a campus-wide responsibility, but education 
professors are primarily accountable for teaching students how to 
teacb— not least of all about pe<9les and cultures foreign to the 
esqperiences of non-Asian and/or non-Mexican descended student 
peculations. 

3. CSU teacher certification programs should hold classroom teachers 
returning to the campus for more advanced (or different) degrees to the 
sami> standard of Pacific Rim subject matter-awareness and 
-comoetenev as undergraduates preparing to be teachers. The same 
standard of competenpy, however, maybe attained by other means, but it 
must be attained. 

4. Pacific R!m-focu£ad master's de^eg programs should be available to 
teacherii lackiny a background in this area . Such degrees would help such 
teachers assume leadership roles in a broadening of the K-12 educational 
experitnce, 

5. CSTT ediieatio n pro^'ams should take the led in California in organizing 
In-service and post-service in structional activity aimed at broadening 
the Pacific Rim-awareness and -comnetencv of practicing teachers . 
The California State University is the leading institution in this state in 
the preparation of teachers — as, indeed, it is in the nation. There are 
more CSU graduates teaching in California's schools today than 
graduates of any other educational institution. The university has an 
obligation to yesterday's graduates, no less than today's prospective 
teachers, to enlarge their awareness of a major part of the world of 
which both California and the nation are an integral part. This might be 
done, among other means, through comprehensive in-service programs 
and workshops offered to school districts throughout the state, special 
summer sessions in which school districts may wish to encourage 
participation, expand'Kl continued education instruction in this area, and 
after-school programs brought, wherever possible, to the site of the 
teaciier's service. 

6. Commission for Teacher Credentialing guidelines prov ide opportunities 
for Qualifving prospective forei^ language teacher s, and these should be 
iised bv CSU campuses to encourage the preparation of ba sir credential. 
specialist credential, and master's teachers of Asian languages and 
cultures . The example of San Francisco State University in providing 
such training in Japanese, Tagalog, and two Chinese dialects is worthy of 
emulation in this respect. Appropriate attention should also be paid to the 
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development of the understanding of the values and behaviors of peoples 
that social studies and humanities disciplines provide. (See also 
Recommendation II:l:c.) 

7. Individual CSU campuses should make maximum effo rts to provide 
Pacific Rim resource persons to assist schools in their service areas to 
acquaint their students with the peoples and cultures o f both shores of 
the Pacific Ocean . This could include the exchange, short- and/or 
long-term, of appropriately qualified faculty between these campuses 
and schools in their service-areas. It could also include guest lectures by 
university Pacific Rim specialists to junior and senior high school 
classes, visits of elememtary school (and other) students to campuses for 
Pacific Rim-focused musical and other cultural events, and adjunct 
service of K-12 teachers with e:q}erience in teaching Pacific 
Rim-related materials on university educational faculties. 

8. CSU organized exchanges slauld be established, of both teacher 
preparation facultv and student teacher candidates, with major Pacific 
Rim lands . Education faculty from Pacific Rim lands would have much 
to contribute to the education of future California teachers, and service 
in sacti countries by our own teach^ would do much to prepare them for 
leadership roles in the broadening of the K-12 teacher-preparatory 
instruction of their CSU students upon their return to campus. Teacher 
candidates who hive been to Asia or Pacific Latin America would have 
major contributions to make to the schools that hire them, while Pacific 
Rim prospective teachers would greatly enliven CSU teacher preparation 
activity. 

9. The ultimate aim of CSU-Rim-enhanced teacher orenaration instruction 
should be the same as for courses of instruction in the university as a 
whole (Recommendations 1:1 and 2): the inc^-po ration of Pacific 
Rim-focused- materials in all subjects where appropriate and expanded 
attention (in classes such as g eography, his tory and social studies) to the 
major nations of the Pacific Rim (such as China. Japan and Mexico) . 
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VI. Recommendations regarding international food and agricultural development 
initiatives. 

The CSU can and should contribute to the creation of a more stable and 
orderly international environment among less developed nations, especially 
zzations of the Pacific Rim. If these develc^ing Pacific Rim countries can 
create conditions which both stimulate and permit their citizens to increase 
their productivity, the end result will be a collective rise in the international 
standard of living and a more stable and orderly international environment. 
Developing countries must do much for themeslves, but, until their 
productivity can become salf-regenerating, they will need technical and 
managerial resources from the developed nations. 

The California State University has a number of campuses w?.th faculty that 
have expertise and e:q>erience in international agricultural development. Dr. 
Warren J. Baker, Piesident of California Polytechnic State University, San 
Luis Obipso, was ai^inted by President Reagan as a member of the Board 
for International Food and Agricultural Development and served from 1983 to 
1986. Ln 1986 another CSU president. Dr. Hu^ LaBounty, California State 
Polytechinc University, Pomona, was appointed by President Reagan to this 
important body. Several CSU universities host undergraduate and graduate 
students and participate in food and agricultural development projects funded 
by the Agenpy for International Develc^ment, Peace Corps, Food and 
Agriculture Oi^ganization, Rockefeller and Kellogg Foundations, and other 
government agencies, foundations, and private industry. 

Tie following recommendations are offered to advance CSU-Pacific Rim 
agiciiltural cooperation, to study ♦he social effects of agricultural change, 
and to incorporate the results of such activity into tl.e learning experiences 
of appropriate CSU students. 

1. International food gnd -'griciltural developm ent initiatives with 
appropriate less deve' j^^ ^cific Rim countries s hould be encouraged 
at CSU units. 

2. C.' J campuses, with appropriate faculty and programs, should vigorously 
pursue international food and agricultural development initiatives with 
less developed Pacific Rim countries , ihe California Polytechnic State 
University, San Luis Obispo project for development of a college of 
agriculture for the humid tropics in Costa Rica is an example of such 
activity. In light of California's unique position related to nations 
bordering the Pacific Oc an, it is appropriate for CSU units to focus 
international agricultural uevelopment efforts on nations of the Pacific 
Rim. These activities can provide human expertise needed to develop 
the food and agricultural sector of these countries and improve the diet 
and health of their citizens. 



In addition, this involvement can provide stimulation and professional 
development opportunities for both faculty and students. The 
opportunities for similar partnerships .ii such countries as Indonesia, 
Mexico, and the Philippines, among other nations, should be actively 
pursued. tor; 
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3. Social scientists on CSU campuses should engage in related study of the 
impact of such agricultural change on the lives of the inhabitants of 
these Pacific Rim lands. The opportunity exists for major 
interdisciplin — cooperation that cannot help but expand our knowledge 
of the world . sneral and Pacific Rim societies in particular. 
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Vn. Recommendations respecting the cr eative and performing arts > 

The changing character of California's resident populations-dramatic in some 
parts of the state— provides a veritably ux^aralleled opportunity for a major 
broadening of the cultural horizons of our students and the society of which 
they are a part. Like so many aspects of Califomian and American life, the 
influence of European-evolved theatre, music and art is dominant, quite 
naturally, in our culture, and such arts should continue to be strongly 
suported by university and society a'ike. But California in general—and The 
California State University in particular— ^ould also play a leading role in 
the esqpansion of the knowledge of appreciation of the art-forms of the 
various Pacific Rim countries. 

The arts are a language or, perhaps more accurately, a series of 
languages — no less so than the different national languages of the world. 
They also use symbols to communicate. Music, for example, is 
comprehensible (and, therefore, appreciated by all persons), it may be that 
this, too is because a new language has to be learned. The same might also 
be said of art (and its lines ar^ colors) and theatre (which possesses a style 
and substance that is more than the speaking of words). 

The followinf r^o mmendations are offered to encourage a gx*eater awareness 
and appreciation of the creative arts among the students and other pi^lics 
serviced by The California State University: 

1. General education courses in the arts, like all other gene ral education 
courses, should be reviewed for the purpose of ens uring that thev reflect 
the contributions of the several Pacific Rim cultures, (See also 
Recoi mendation 1:1.) "Music in World Cultures" - "Art in World 
Cultures"-type courses should, in fact, embrace the creative 
contributions of peoples like those of China, Japan, Mexico, Southeast 
Asia, the Pacific Islainds, and the various other Pacific Rim cultures. 

2. Majors in the various creative and performin g arts should be similarly 
review^ (as more generally Recommended in 1:2 above). 

3. CSU campuses> where appropriatelv located, s hould exert a maior effort 
to help new immigrant peoples, such as the refugee populations from 
Southeast As ia, to prese rve the various art-f orms of the lands from 
which thev came . There was a time, for example, when the historic 
culture of Cambodia knew few equals in the world. And, to the extent 
that this culture remains alive in the music and art of the Cambodian 
population of California, it should be encouraged to experience both its 
retention and a possible new fiowering. 
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The several cultures of Hispanic Pacific American and Pacific Asia are 
sufficiently strongly represented in the new immigrant communities of 
California to provide an almos t unparalleled opportunity in the American 
experienc e for a sharing of their theatre, music and dance with campus 
audiences . CSU campuses should seek, vigorously, to draw upon such 
community resources to make the student experience a richer and 
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livelier one because of the employment of such resources. The 
cooperation between California State University, Northridge, and the 
East-West Players of Los Angeles in blending strains of Asian and 
Western drama exemplifies the potentiality for pioneering creativity in 
the arts. Pre-college school populations and the general public should be 
invited to participate in the cultural programs of the university. 

5. The CSU as a system, as well as Individual flampuses. should ag^esslvelv 
pursue a strategy to gain participation in natio nal tours of Pacific Rim 
art exhibits as well as ngrformers. Foundation and philanthrcpically 
funded art-tours sometimes involved only the e:q>enditure of carriage 
and insurance costs. 

6. Exchange should be encouraged in the arts of b oth students and faculty 
with Pacific Rim countries . Traditional dance-trot^, often 
campus-based, the Malay lands, for instance— bidonesia, Malaysia and 
the Philippines — could be invited to torn* CSU campuses (which, located 
as they are, would provide an <^)portun4'ty for the general California 
public to view the infrequently seen dsnces of these culturally rich 
lands). Philippine contemporary art, as another example, is most 
imiwessive, and reciprtscal (or exch^ge) »hows between CSU and Pacific 
Rim facul^ and students could be an errlching experience. The Chinese 
reaction only a few ye'^rs ago to tlie p-i-emiere *'taging in China of Arthur 
Miller's Death of a Ssi-ssntan should encourage student thespians to 
participz* in tours I .yond the Uniced States of the oest production in 
any yer z CSU ompus. ThR impact of visiting Western opera 
compan che establishment of a theatre offering only such operas in 
China is v ,er example of the value of cul ' oral exchange. 

7. The CSU should consider tne inauguration of an annual Pacific Rim arts 
festival— devoted to one or more of ther ar ts, perhaps on a rotating 
basis— that brings together the best of Pacific Rim artists/performers 
(student and faculty alike) from Cali fornia and its Asian and Latin 
American neighbors. Such a festival, open to school-children and the 
general public as well as CSU stiident-staff populations, could be held in 
different years on different CSU campuses. Sponsorship of such a 
festival by the airlines serving the lands in questions, together with 
support of local ethnic communities and Pacific Rim co:isuIates, could 
dramatically decrease its cost. 

8. Art-tours should be organized b v CSU continuing education units that. 

comparatively inexpensively and conveniently, escort interet»ted 

members of the gener al public as well as students and faculty to various 
Pacific Rim lands to vi ew and hear the arts of such lands . Such visits 
would parallel the traditional London theatre-tour (common on many 
American campuses). Credit-and non-credit options might be available. 
Leadership of such tours would also permit faculty specialists to revipw 
their acquaintance with the cultures of lands visited. 
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9. All such activities should be coordinated with the ore-college outrea ch 
programs of the campus to ensure the maximum imp act on the students 
and faculty of the school-svst ems in CSU campus service-areas . 
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Vffl. Recommendations dealing with ser vices to be made available to the 
business and political leadership of California. 

The greatest need of Califomians, business and political leaders alike, is 
for knowledge—broad general knowledge for the better understanding of 
the values and general goals of other Pacific Rim countries but also 
specific information regarding particular California-Pacific needs and 
opportunities. National governmental studies and the press (including the 
California press) deal, overwhelmingly, with issues and concerns of the 
nation as a whole. Major Asia-focused publications, issued in California, 
dppiial to global as well as national readership— but, ordinarily, do not 
emphasize California-Pacific Rim relations. 

There is need— a growing and unmet need— for a wide range of 
informational, advisory, and consultative services to je provided California 
businessmen and political leaders, including local as well as state 
governmental leadership, which is often primarily informed respecting the 
intricacies of their constituencies or manufacturing or business 
specializations. They know, in short, the Califomian (or U.S.) part of the 
equation; they need to know more about the non-U.S. part (Pacific Asian, 
Canadian, Mexican, southwest Pacific, Oceanic, and coastal Latin 
American). 

The following reeommendations are offered to advance the understanding, 
and meet the needs, of California business and political leaders beyond the 
classroom: 



1. There mav be no more important n eed with respect to the dawning 
Pacific century than the raising of the ge neral public awareness, on 
the part of Califomians. of the peoples living on bo th sides of the 
Pacific Rim; basic data bu t also parallels, comparisons and contrasts . 
Research organizations dealing with Pacific Asia, Mexico, southwest 
and middle Pacific peoples, and coastal Latin America often report, 
and analjrze, events in such an abstract manner that even the average 
informed Califomian inay not appreciate the full importance of 
occurrences directly influencing his/her welfare. CSU, Long Beach 
radio Station KLON is in the process of developing a state news 
network, and a "Califomia-Pacific Rim Focus" daily news report on 
such a network is an example of the type of informational effort that 
might be mounted by The California State University. CSU can 
educate beyond, as well as on, its several campu<;es. 

2. The California State University should estaUish a computerized CSU 
Pacific Rim Information Ne twork, cataloging Pacific Rim related 
activities and disseminating information about these activities to 
business and political leaders . The network would serve as a 
system-wide clearing house of Pacific Rim international activities 
(California-related business, educational, scientific, medical and other 
opportunities). The network, while headquartered on a single campus, 
would be a cooperative endeavor among the 19 campuses, increasing 
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communication, cooperation and efficiency. If this resource is to be 
more than a token effort, however, funding from private sources, 
eq>ecially those benefitting from the service, may be necessary* 

3. The California State University should oreoare a c omprehensive 
directory of services, provided to the public (busines s, political, and 
yeneran bv its 19 campuses . This annual publication would list degree 
programs, consultative s^vices, campus-busing linkages, summer 
(and other) travel opportunities, etc. Issued by the CSU Pacific Rim 
Informaticm Networic, tiiis basic document would be siqsplemented by 
periodic interim appendices, as appropriate, to keep it current* 
Although this information woidd also be available on the computerized 
onr-line network (Vlkl above), its publication in printed form would 
ensure access to its contents by California residents lacking the means 
to access the computer networic 

4. Pacific Rim Resources Centers should be established in the maior 
regions of the st&te^-^ncipallv. but not exclusively, the greater Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego and Sacramento ar^as. Analogous 
in function to both college business (or governmental affairs) research 
bureaus and the informationall activities of land-grant extension 
services, such centers should publish, in quarterly periodical or 
short-stucfy form, applied research having to do with business, 
agricultural, scientific, political, or other activity elsewhere in the 
PaciHc Rim of direct benefit specifically to Califomians. Such 
centers, some of which could be branches or extensions of a 
headquarters centers, should include readily accessible major 
resource-items of interest to the state's business and political 
leadership— such as U.S. Department of Commerce materials (like the 
Foreign Tradk. Index Data Tape Services\ Department of State studies. 
State of California publications (and publications of other states, 
nstions, and banks of interest to Califomiains), the Asian Wall Street 
Journal^ Business International and Dun's International. Also included 
in such a facility could be easily-accessed microcomputer data bases 
providing Pacific Rim-focused export administration regulations as 
well as several other computer--data sources which could be accessed 
through one or more subscribing CSU libraries. The faculty' to support 
such Pacific Rim Resources Centers clearly *}xsts within the CSU 
system but financial support from businesses ii volved in Pacific-area 
commerce should be sought to organize it as promptly as possible. 

5. Pacific Rim Institutes, analagous to that on the Long Be ach camous, 
should be encouraced as the academic-administra tive unit to offer 

COVrseSt conferences. and training programs that meet the 

non-traditional requirements of post-^accalaurea t ^ (or even 
non-baccalaureate ) Califomians having a need to know more about the 
Pacific Rim , These could include (a) month-long accelerated 
courses— offered perhaps on successive weekends, for professional and 
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business persons, including teachers, and public officials (whose 
work-week and travel do not permit weekday or semester- or 
quarter-length enrollment); (b) customized on-site training programs 
for firms or individuals involved in Pacific Rim business or other 
activity (including language and culture training and short courses in 
international marketing, management, finance, and negotiating 
techniques as well as on American behaviors and practices for 
non-American national employees of California-based U.S. finns); (c) 
customized confo'ences designed to meet the ^)ecific needs of 
California Pacific Rim-focused professionals (business and otherwise) 
in conjunction, as appropriate, with state, local, and even national and 
foreign professional organizations (and potentially linking the 
resources of the entire CSU 19-campus s^em with the needs of 
various California interests); (d) teleconferenced courses and 
conferences, and (e) videotaping of various such activities for 
chedc-out, as needed, fay California constituencies. Besides the 
specialized publics to be served 1^ such means, appn^ately 
interested CSU undergraduate and graduate students couid be offered 
selective participation. 

6. Publications should bg re^larlv issued bv the CSU to meet soecifir 
needs of various nff -canrous publics . Two such possible periodicals 
might be: (a) a monthly CSU Pacifie Rim Newsletter (to be published 
by the designated CSU Pacific Rim, Resources Center) and 0)) an 
annual review, after the fashion of Asian- and European-style 
yearbooks, that is, in effect, an encyclopedic work respecting 
"California and the Pacific Rim"— which would be its title. 
Commercial prospects for such a publicatio:. ai'e so positive that the 
cost of printing— and perhaps much editorial activity — would be 
covered by sales by the authorized agent. 

7. Consulting services for Pacific Ri m-oriented business should be 
strongly e nhanced . The California Small Business Development Center 
alreacfy provides a network of business assistance (consulting, training, 
and technical advice) to California small business firms. CSU should 
tie in with this network, matching the expertise of its faculty — and 
not just its business faculty — with the needs of California 
international business firms. In many instances CSBDC would 
reimburse the university for services provided. 

8. The CSU Pacific Rim Resources Centers should establish " electronic 
mail" bulletin bo ards to allow users with appropriate computers and 
software to \ questions of its librarv/facultv resource bp se. A 
system-wide Pacific Rim bulletin board couid be linked to the system 
bulletin board, expanding the pool and increasing the value to the user. 

9. The CSU Pacific Rim Institutes should organize and conduct regular 
in-deoth tours o f Pacific Rim countries to study business and various 
professional practices . The object of this activity would be to provide 
teachers, professional persons, political leaders, and businessmen 
with an opportunity for a structured and informed study of countries in 
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which they are interested — inclusive of an e^qxjstire to the society and 
culture as well as major industrial, commercial, govemmentaU 
educational, scientiHc, agricultural* and other professional institutions. 

10. A "California-Pacific Issues Forum** should be established to meet 
bi-monthlv. in changing locations, to define issues if particular 
California political-business-professional concern . The concerns of 
California as such are not necessarily the same as the responsibilities 
cf the United States government. While Washington is concerned with 
def«ise, summitry and such, Califcnnia as a component of the 
Amolcan r^wblic may be more interested as an eco-govemmental 
unit with particular types of trade, immigrant flow, etc. Besides 
meeting bi-monthly, the ••California-Pacific Issues Fcrum" would offer 
briefinys on such mafor issues to the administrative leadership and 
legislature in Sacramento. 
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' IX. Recommendations to enhance faculty co mpatencies to participate in a 
general expansion of Pacific Rim^-focused ins truction in the CSTJ , 

A key to the development of broader instructional c^portunities with respect 
to the Pacific Rim, of course, is the CSU faculty. They must be assisted to 
prepare to play the roles the Pacific century will require of tham. 

The 19 campuses of The California State University already employ a 
substantial number of outstanding Pacific Rim e}q}erts, both Asia- and Latin 
America- focused But they are not always used fully in their areas of 
gieatest specialization~in part because of insufficient student interest. At 
the same time, however, there are major gaps in specialization among this 
came faculty-nreflective of the European-oriented cultural perspective of 
Califmnian and American universities in general throaf h the years* There 
are also faculty in disciplines that purport to deal with general human 
behavior who do not draw at all— or hardly at all — upon Asian or Latin 
American e?q^ences. The needs for maximum usage of specialists, faculty 
development, and new faculty recruitment are all major ones. 

There are both old ways~and new ones— of meeting such needs. The 
sabbatical is an example of a traditional means. Historically, sabbaticals 
have been employed on many American campuses to advance various types of 
ciirricular di^velopment, and it would seem imperative that CSU campuses 
consider the ima^native use of existing sabbatical leaves to prepare present 
faculty for new careers of instruction in support of Pacific Rim-focused 
teaching, research, and service. 

Suggestive of a new way are strategies for placement of faculty in temporary 
assignments on faculties abroad in Pacific Rim countries or in companies or 
public agencies of such lands— helping them with a Califomian-American 
perspective while learning, through such a relationship, more about the host 
country and its institutions and values. An example of such faculty 
opportunity is the competition offered by one of San Diego State University's 
exchange partners, Kansai Gaidai University in Osaka. SDSU Japan/Asian 
Studies faculty are encouraged to apply for a semester or a year at Kansai 
Gaidai during which time that imiversity will provide fully paid housing and 
utilities (no small item in modem Japan) in return for which the visiting 
faculty member need teach only one course. Such a situation would be ideal 
for a professor wanting a base of operations for his or her research in Japan. 

There is a growing interest, and operationalization of this interest, in Japan 
at the present time. The Japanese government is putting its yen where its 
words* are, and many public and private universities and local civic entities 
are following its lead with enthusiasm. In Yokohama City, for example, 
officials have sought CSU faculty participation, and their interest includes 
the K-12 structure, where the future lies for our two countries, as well as 
higher education. 

This type of faculty enhancement, however, is considerably more difficult to 
^ implement than student internships. The idea of joining projects is 
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attractive in theory, but an Asian firm may wonder how it could articulate a 
in-ofessor's research project with the day-to-day empirical focus on its own 
research staff. This is not to say such firms reject this strategy, but they 
need concrete prqx)5als. On the other hand, Yokohama City has shown 
great interest in the idea of teaming up with CSU e^qserts in various fields, 
not necessarily restricted to trade, commerce, and banking. Yokohama City 
University is dmilarly siq)portive. 

The following recommendations are offered to enhance the several faculties of 
the CSU to be readty— as soon as possible — to meet the needs of California 
students for greater understanding of the world of the Pacific Rim: 

1. Already traine d faculty should be used to the absolutely maximum extent in 
fulfilling several of the recommendations already made in this report. 
Asian, Mexican, and Central and South American specialists should be 
employed in their specialties and as guest lecturers in more general courses 
and to provide instructors for in-service education of fellow f acul^ on their 
own and other campuses. 

2. As vacancies occur, new faculty, in such fields as are appropriate, should be 
recruited with the specific ^al of addiny to the campus inventory of Pacific 
Rim-qualified instnictioaal staff. This means, among others, business 
school f?iCulty fully aware of Japanese, Kortan, Taiwanese, and ot^^T East 
Asian aconomic accomplishments as well as appropriate specialists in 
Pacific Rim languages, literature, philosc^lQr, and various other areas of 
human activity. 

3. An assertive gffort should be made to encourage faculty to seek temporary 
a ppointm ents on the faculties of Pacific Rim universities and with 
Pacific-nation businesses and Califomian and other American businesses 
abroad as well as with appropriate American and other Pacific-nation public 
entities . Invitations should also be extended to Pacific Rim faculty to serve 
on our campuses (and interaction encouraged with them on the part of all 
faculty likely to participate in Pacific Rim-focused education). 

4. The relationship of sabbatical leaves to institutional development should be 
recognized and asserted, and a portion of such leaves should be used for the 
development of faculty Pacific Rim-focused instructional capacities . 

5. Funds, which would not be great bv the standards of many public 
expenditures, shoulo be made available to meet the expenses of faculty 
relocating, albeit temporarily, in Pa cific Rim countries i n order to olav 
their part in the university's improving of its capacity to meet state and 
national — as well as student — needs . Faculty should not have to sustain 
such a financial burden to help CSU — and California — meet the needs of the 
Pacific century. Such support should be at the level, and of the scope, of 
business and government funding of international service and travel, 
including dependent transportation for lengthy periods abroad (such as an 
academic year). Policies respecting faculty Pacific Rim service should be 
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developed that reflect such needs as health care and other concerns that 
would ordinarily be part of a home-campus benefits package. The faculty 
member seeking to enhance his/her Pacific Rim competence — and value to 
the CSU am? California-- should not be excluded from CSU employee benefits 
during Pacific Rim activity. 
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X. Recommendations respecting the attainment o f an educationally beneficial 
"mix" of Pacific Rim students and their finan Hal supp ort. 

The first assumption we made in attempting to recommend a policy for 
students from the Pacific Rim countries was the assumption we make about 
foreign students in general: the presence of foreign sudents is in the interest 
not only of the stiidents themselves but also of their American classmates and 
the campus as a whole. 

There are particular reasons for having students from the Pacific Rim 
coimtries on The California State University campuses. With most of these 
coimtries Califomians have substantial ax^ increasing economic and other 
relaticms. Furthermore, California's population includes large communities of 
people who trace their ancestry back to various of these nations. Our goals, 
according^, should be: 

1. to make certain that the Pacific Rim students we admit are sufficiently 
prepared and capable of sucr-^eding at The California State University; 

2. to manage the proportioN of students from the same country, or even the 
same region^ in any one dscipline or pr ogr a m; 

3. to ensure that the benefits to be gained from the presence of these 
students on the campus are gained (that is, that the purpose for 
subsidizing, as we do, the cost of international students is achieved); 

4. to cooperate with the Immigration and Naturalization Service hi achieving 
the purpose of the student visa program: the economic development of 
the nations from which these students come to us. 



The CSU Pacific Rim Commisison endorses the recommendation on standards 
of the CSU Admission Advisory Council's Subcommittee on International 
Student Admissions: 

Adnnssion standards should be set which promote the greatest likelihood 
of success for students who come to our campuses. While the uaial 
previous academic records and the Test of English as a Foreign Language 
appear to be satisfactory beginning points, further exploration should be 
made for alternate or better indicators of academic success. 



American college classes are more informal and less lecture-based than Asian 
classes — and place a high value on (and, correspondingly, reward) 
conversational give-and-take. Americans, though friendly and hospitable, are 
notably less sensitive to linguistic difficulties than other people; we expect 
everyone to know English. Consequently, Asian students' skill in 
conversational English will have a great bearing not only on the students' 
academic success but also on the quality of their experience with American 
society. The campuses should make greater provision for helping those 
students who need such help, even if their English is good enough to make 
them technically admissible. In particular. Pacific Rim (and other) foreign 
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students — as well as resident aliens who trace their ancestry to either side of 
the Pacific Ocean (or anywhere else) — should be more effectively assisted to 
have greater competency than m'^ny now demonstrate when they reach the 
stage of seeking to pass an English writing requirement. 

The term **intemationaI students,** it should be noted, refers to two categories 
of students, visa students and permanent residents (among whom are those 
classified as *Vefugees'0» and the distincticn between these categories should 
be more widely recognized. In figures used to cite our involvement in 
international education the two categories are often aggregated. They should 
not be: resident aliens share many diaracteristics with nationals that are not 
relevant to true foreign students. Permanant (foreign) residents are not likely 
to return to tlieir native countries after graduation. To increase our 
assistance in ttie economic development of the region, accordingly, will 
require the recruitment of larger numbers of visa students from tiiose 
countries, i.e., true foreign students. 

1. We recommend that a malor effort be made tpwar^ recruiting pqtential 
studgnta from the Asian Parffie Rim nations. These students should be 
from all levels of socigtv and not simpiv mgmbars of the elite . This will 
require some assistance to them-- assistance that can take the form of 
precisely the sort of student assistant employment recommended in a 
previous section— but there could be ouier forms as well. Contacts with 
friendship groiqss, sister city gFoups, and other such public spirited 
organizations of California citizens could suggest ways to identify 
promising foreign students of modest means who could benefit by such a 
recruitment policy. Contacts with the public education institutions of 
those countries would also be helpful. And the number of fee waivers for 
foreign students who help to educate our students mtttt be substantially 
increased . 

Pacific Rim nations are among those whose language and culture are 
increasingly important for American to understand. Therefore, the 
presence of a significant number of students from those countries is an 
imponant, and up to now almost wholly unused, campus asset. It is 
entirely reasonable for The California State University campuses to 
expec* those students, in return for an education that, however per jonally 
expensive, is nonetheless heavily subsidized by the citizens of California, 
to provide some assistance in making those languages and c iltures 
accessible to their classmates on campus. This is not to say that teaching 
classes in the languages, or working as tutors on campus or ir. local 
schools, should not be recompensed. Rather, the recommendation is to 
buttress a new emphasis on foreign language instruction in both K-12 and 
the college level by using this hitherto untapped resource in our midst. 

2. We recommend that, in svstem-wide cor stderation of the place of foreign 
language in the undergraduate curriclum. attention be given to the use of 
Pacific Rim students to increase, in academically responsible wavs. the 
elementary study of the relevant langauge . The students co ^ be used as 
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resource-ijersons on the relevant cultures as well. The expansion of 
Pacific Kim langauge-instruction, previously, recomraended, will involve 
substantia?, numbers of pei-sons to carry it out, and present— not to 
mention expanded— numbers of Pacific Rim students represent a major 
means of doing so. Moreover, such a strategy could encourage new and 
more satisfying ways of learning a language. Young native speakers, 
working under the siq>ervision of an experienced teacher, could encourage 
CSU students to earlier speaking (and writing) competenpy, given their 
ability tc talk to like-aged students respecting their ejqwrience in the 
counliy whose language they are studying. 

Student, from Pacific Rim countries, it is often claimed, are highly 
competent in math and science. A survey of the campuses should be 
conducted on presently enrolled Pacific Rim students to determine 
whether this is true and to ascertair whether there are, in fact, areas of 
study with which significant number - f them have difficulty. 

A campus survey should also determine the extent to which the common 
picture o' Pacific Rim students, that they are overrepresented in 
enginer schools, is accurate. !n particular we should determine 
whether these students, and international students in general, diminish the 
places available to California residents or, by absorbing excess capacity, 
serve to maintain e:q>ensive and specialized programs during times when 
demand for the programs is low. 

3. We recommend that. 'Whatever the results of such a sti^dv. cflmpuse?; 
maintain the principle that a prppondt^rance of inter national students, in 
particular international students from t he same rpgion. is to be avoided 
within any single a<^ademic nrn^m. 

4 /e also recommend increased monitoring of the admission, academic 
progress. an:< graduation of visa students to make certain that our 
attempts to further the economic dev elopment of those countries is 
accomphshed. it is not the purpose of the student visa program to provide 
opportunities for citizens of tliose nations to become permanent residents 
of the United states. 
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XI. RecQmmendations concerning expansion, gr eater i^age. funding, and 
organization-direction of cente rs in. and dealing with, the Parifir mr^ . 

Cooperation with educational institutions of the Pacific Rim involves a great 
many complexities, not all of which are readily apparent to those accustomed 
to dealing principally with European institutions of higher learning. These 
include: 



ERIC 



Languag e ct^mpetence . Few CSU students have sufiicieit fluenpy in any 
language oi the Pacific Rim other than Spanish to attend university-level 
courses in tiiat language. The student, moreover, may master some 
languages, such as Chinese and Japanese, as a spoken form while 
remaining totally unqualified in the written languacj;^. The opportunity to 
acquire language competence on a CSU campus is today extremely 
limited— wliich is why we make the language recommendations that we 
do. Chinese and Japanese are the only langauges of Asia and Oceania 
offered in tha system, and these are not found on all campuses. 

Academic preparation . Language competence aside, there are 
fundamental and profound differences in the intellectual traditions, 
educational standards, and pedagogical methods of ttie United States and 
those of most countries of th;: Pacific Rim. Students from one system 
cannot be expected to adapt readily to the other without major 
adjustments, which require (but do not always receive) extensive on-site 
academic guidance and administrative support. 

Personal funding. Even where tuition is offered without cost, either 
through exchange offset cr tuition waiver, tranportation costs to, and 
living costs in, the United States are prohibitively high for the bulk of 
potential Pacific Rim students. Although CSU students do not pay tuition 
and are eligible for financial aid (which foreign students are not), they 
perceive costs- in the Pacific Rim to be high. The cost of transportation 
alone, which currently approximates $1,000, is frequently a deterrent to 
participation in a Pacific Rim program. 

Student intere ^st. Like most Americans, the bulk of CSU students are 
oriented more towards Europe than the Pacific Rini. Real or fancied 
difference in living standards, prestige of universities, accessibility of the 
language, opportunity for extended travel, marketability of the ""oreign 
experience, and relative familiarity of the indigenous culture all conspire 
to push potential CSU participants in an international program to apply 
for programs in Europe rather than on the Pacific Rim 

In looking for constructive opportunities to increase CSU involvemt it in the 
Pacific Rim, the inescapable conclusion is that the problem lies in motivating 
CSU students to travel to, and study in, this area. Motivating faculty to 
become involved is not as great a problem in that the simple act of providing 
adequate financing for a program will usually result in discovering a body of 
interested and qualified faculty members prepared to take part. On the other 
hand, even the provision of adequate funding for an overseas program does 
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not create student demand for participation. In effect the CSU currently 
offers a scholarship of $3,000 to $4,000 in tuition to any student who is willing 
to stu4y for a year in Taiwan, Peru. Mexico, Australian, or New Zealand; yet 
each year a number of positions in each program go begging. The University 
of California offers an additional subsidy of $1,000 for personal expenses to 
each student willing to study in the Pacific Rim. Their programs are also not 
filled 

In order to motivate CSU students to participate in Pacific Rim programs, it 
appears essential to: 

(1) Convince students of the economic advantages to be gained by an in-<iepth 
knowledge of a particular country or culture of the Pacific Rim. The 
efficapy of such an economic appeal is evident in the current relative lack 
of difficulty in recruiting students for Japan, where students perceive clear 
advantages to themselves in acquiring familiarity with that nation's culture 
and language* 

(2) Create a degree of linguistic competence in an applicable language, or the 
desire to acquire same, on the home CSU campus. Some familiarity with a 
foreign language tends to generate both the desire to learn more and the 
confidence tc -^tempt further stucfy. If the perceived advantage is strong 
enough and tae university overseas is prepared to offer effective beginning 
language instruction to foreigners, competence can be acquired after 
arrival overseas. 

(3) Offer students a structured overseas experience which will maximize 
learning opportunities and minimize the more traumatic requirements for 
adaptation. This is not to say that the home environment should be 
replicated abroad, but it does mean that students should not be left 
completely to their own devices. Reassurance that a support structure 
exits does much to motivate students to participate and to allay their 
parents' fear of what often appears to both groups to be a highly exotic 
undertaking not without its personal and academic perils. 

The requirement for an academic and administrative support structure, 
coupled with a low level of student demand, encourages cooperative 
arrangements among U.S. universities and groups of universities. With too few 
students to support a center of its own, one institution will pool students and 
resources with others to create the critical mass needed for fiscal viability. 
The possibilities are: 

National centers . Federal funding for educating U.S. citizens abroad is 
predominantly geared to graduate students and faculty. An ongoing effort 
must be to encourage the establishment of national studv centers for 
undergraduate? . These are envisioned as nonprofit centers overseas, each 
managed by a lead university, with some federal funding for administrative 
overhead, and open to students from all over the U.S* at minimal tuition 
cost. Examples of potential sites for national centers are Indonesia and 
India. 
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Consortia! centers . It is not just small universities and colleges which have 
difficulty in recruiting students for overseas programs in some areas. Even 
Isrge university systems like the CSU and UC Hnd it advantageous to 
combine with each other and additional large universities in order to 
provide sufficient students for programs in Peru and Brazil The UC zV,o 
places a number of students in the CSU's program, in Taipei, offering in 
return places in its undersubscribed programs in Korea and Africa. These 
arrangements may be entered into informally or, as with the Southern 
California Council on International Studies, on a formal contractual basis. 

Svstemwide centers. This is the level at which all year-Ion^ CSU programs 
are currently conducted Recruiting takes place on all nineteen member 
campuses, which in turn grant the financial aid for which students arc 
normally eligible and guarantee acceptance of the credit earned Even so, 
it is difficult to fill centers in the Pacific Rim countries, except for 
Japan. Systemwide, shorter-term programs (grated by Extended 
Education, which perforce must be commercially viable, concentrate on 
travel-^tucfy tours to the People's Republic of Chixia and Japan. 

Campus centers . Another ongoing initiative has been an effort to pool 
resources at certain campuses, designating them as Latin American 
centers, Asian studies centers, and the like. On the national level these 
centers, including some at CSU campuses, have been fundeo by the federal 
government for a number of years. A similar proposal confined only to 
CSU campuses has not met with success due largely to the competition 
among campuses for the mors popular (and better funded) geographical and 
cultural areas. No campus, for example, wants to give up its interest in 
China and Japan to another campus. If agreement could be reached on :i 
major areas, however, it would make sense to concentrate syste.. 
resources (faculty, library holdings, tuition waivers for a particular 
country, etc.) on a single campus. 

Individual campuses . Principally within the last five years, over half of the 
CSU campuses have moved to create Offices of Interx:3tional Education, 
International Centers, and Deanj/Directors of International Programs. 
This has been a response to a variety of factors — including a massive 
increase in the CSU of noncitizen students (who now make up more than 1 1 
percent of the total enrollment), an expanded sense of global mission, 
internal and external pressure to internationalize the curriculum, and the 
personal involvement of internationally minded campus administrators and 
faculty. Representatives of CSU campuses have visited foreign 
universities throughout the area and have concluded with them a number of 
interinstitutional pacts, agreeing to cooperate i»i principle. 

Intercamous cooperation . A new initiative in the CSU*s overseas 
operations is an increasing impetus towards intercampus cooperation. In 
recent months it has been suggested by several of the campuses that a 
network might be created under the aegis of the systemwide Office of 
International Programs which would provide a vehicle for conferring on 
matters of mutual loncem. This same network could also serve as a 
conduit for distributing resulting findings and concerns on both state and 
regional levels. 1 u 4 
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The following rfH^ommendations are offered to expand, utilize, fund, and 
organize on-campus and overseas facilities for the enhancement if the 
ability of California students to take advantage of the opportunit.es, and 
meet the challenges, of our expandiiis inter-dependency with other Pacific 
Rim lands: 

1. We recommend the creation of a council of suitable renresentativgs 
specificallv concerned with the Pacific Rim t o serve as an advisorv body to 
encourage oroiect in the Pacific Rim and t o share ideas and disseminate 
information conceminy aciiviiier in the area. 

2. CSU campuses should be encouraged to establish centers for study. 
research and activity that deal, somewhere in tba system, with all the 
regions and countries of the Pacific Rim. It !s recognized that, because of 
their size and economic povver, some of these areas and lands will be of 
interest to more than one campus — probabl'^ to several. Particular 
attention, however, should be given to those peoples and territories that 
are not now adequately represented anywhere in the system. Such 
specialization, whether involving a single Pacific Rim campus or several, 
should encourage concentration of resources. In return, each campus 
center would be eiqiected to serve the system as a research center and 
point of contact with the country or region in fostering projects, including 
faculty and student exchanges, for all campuses of the system 

3. Oooortunities for expansion of CSU on-site ce nters in the Pacific Rim and 
of consortial participation in centers operat ed in the Pacific Rim countries 
by other institutions should be pursued . This approach would also 
encourage a concentration of resources as we share our programs with 
others and receive reciprocal access to their programs. 

4. Federal funding should be sought for the establ ishment of national centers 
in those areas-wher e no consortial arrangements now exist . 

5. Pursuant to various of the ab ove-recommended activities being approved 
by the Chancellor and the Trus tees, appropriate funding should be provided 
to ensure that the aims of t he instructicn and services be genuinely 

attaingd. 
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ANNEX 8 

PACIFIC RIR-REUTEO CURRICUU IN THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



LOS ANCP^ AREA 



OH FU LB lA MO PO S8 



SAN FRANCISCO AREA 



HA SA SF SJ SO 



OTHER AREAS 



8A CH FR HU SO SL SJ 



liUQMATIONAt BUSINESS 

8«ch«lor*s Dtgrw 
tMdwvddiMtft Option 
Graduate Option 
CirtI floats 

iMIERNATIONAt REUTIONS 
B* fmtor*% OtgrM 
Nastar^s Oagraa 
Undirgraduata Option 
GradiMta Option 

LATIN AlCRiCAN STtDIES 
6acbaIor*s Oagraa 
Nastar*s Oagraa 
Cartificata 

Minor 

ASIM STXIOIES 
Badialu^* Oagraa 
Mutar*s Oagraa 

Minor 

ASIAN AKZRIDiN STUOiES 
NtAor 

MEXrCAN AlCRiCAN STU)IES 
Baehaior*s Oagraa 
Mastar^s Oagraa 
Undargraduata Option 
Minor 

INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
8ad>alor*s Oagraa 
Graduata Option 

JAPANESE 
Bachalor*s Oagraa 

CHINESE 

Bachalor*s Oagraa 
Mastar's D a gr aa 

SPANISH 
Bachaior*s Oagraa 
Mastar's Oagraa 



X X 



X 
X 



X 
X 

X X 



X 
X 



X X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X X 
X X 



XXX 
X X 



X 

X X 
X 



X X 



X X 



X X 



X X 

X 

X X 



X 
X 



X X X X 
XXX 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X X X X X 
X X 



X X 
X 
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EXCKAMCeS, OOOPERATiVE AGREEMENTS 





BAGHOHFRFUHAHULBLANOFOSASBSOSTSJSLSOST 


Attttr«IU 
Hong ICong 

Htxioo 

KicroMsU 

PMpl#*s Rtpublie of China 
Psru 

PhltipptfM 
Singspor* 
South KoTM 

BllingiMi educAtion 

for TMdMTS 
Exscutivo OovolopnMRt 
Assist. «ic» 
1 Fulbright cicchaogss 


X X 
X 

X X 
X XXX X XX 

X 

XXX 

X 

X X 

XXX XXXX XX X 

X 

X X 

X 

X X XX 

X X XXXXX XX 
XXX 

X 

XX XXX X 

X X 
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MNEX 0 




DMLUOfTS IK PACIFIC RiR-mATED CUntlCUU FAU 1984 





LOS AMOES AICA 


SAN FKANC'SOO AREA 


OTHER AMLAS 




OH 


FU IB LA NO 


PO 


SB 


HA 


SA ST SJ SO 


8A 


CK 


FR 


HU 


SO 


SL 


A 
SJ 


.fffTCniATfaNAt BUSflCSS 
8actoior*s Otgrm 

^ndaMf% Option 
Qirtiffcif9 


NA 


261 

NA 

NA NA 
NA NA 






2 


168 504 280 
NA 




32 






34 


NA 




HflERMATlONAL ICLATIONS 
8Mtolor*s Otgrw 

UMwradMt* Option 
CradMii^ Option 




NA NA 
NA 








225 
50 33 
2 




80 


4 






NA 


8 

12 


LATIM AfCRIGMI STUDIES 
Stchnlor's OtgrM 
Itetnr's Ongmn 

CMrtific«t« 
Minor 


NA 


12 il 
17 

NA 

NA 


NA 


NA 


0 


NA 


NA 


4 


NA 




Ii 
12 

NA 




NA 


ASIAN STTJOtCS 
tichnlors* OtQTM 
»tettnr*s Dngmn 
Minor 


NA 


17 
8 

NA 






NA 


NA NA 






NA 




10 
12 
NA 






ASliM AHERICM STUDIES 
Minor 












NA NA 
















MEXICMI MERICAN STUDIES 
8«ehnlor*s Oogrw 
Mftstnr*s Omqrm 
UndorgradMto OptU 
Minor 




0. 90 17 
6 2 

9 
NA 




NA 


NA 


16 n 
2 

NA 

NA NA 


NA 








2 






tIfllRNATIQNAL AQMICULTURE 
8od)nlor*s Dogrw 
^•duntt Option 






26 


















NA 




JAPANESE 
Baehnlor's Oogmo 




23 








46 
















CHINESe 
Sochnlor's Dtgron 
Mastnr's Ongmn 












25 
15 
















Mtstor*s On^^^w 


40 


eO 72 96 96 
8 If 75 10 




28 


20 


67 5i 60 29 
17 11 12 


7 


50 


23 
4 


21 


168 

r 




9 
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FUU-TIME EQUIVALENT ENROLUCNT \n FOREIGN LANGUAGE COURSES FALL t9B4 





IXS AMGELES AICA 


SAN FnWiCISOO AREA 


OTHER AREAS 


un 


ni 




LA 


nu 












SO 


BA 


Of 


rtf 


HI' 


SD 


SL 


SJ 


SPANISH 


l.d 


54 


112 


122 


192 


216 


87 


84 


129 


109 


122 


U 


m 


152 


157 


33 


523 


78 


37 




u.d* 






TO 








12 




1 7 
i / 




1/ 


i 


40 


28 


12 


117 




15 




gr«d 




2 


3 


3 


1 






9 


4 


1 








1 




12 










96 


169 


181 


195 


249 


91 


9b 


183 


131 


168 


61 


35 


192 


186 


45 


652 


83 


52 


CHl»u.J£ 


l.d. 






6 


40 








16 


35 


27 






4 


6 




17 








u.d* 






1 


8 










31 


1 












8 








9r«d 


















4 






















iof«l 






7 


48 








16 


70 


28 






4 


6 




25 






JAPAMESE 


l.d 




18 


28 


34 


18 






17 


46 


21 






8 


18 




25 








u.d* 






II 


10 








2 


23 


3 












13 








gr«d 








































total 




18 


39 


44 


18 






19 


69 


24 






8 


18 




58 







LEGEND 



BA - B«lMrsfl«ld HU - Hustolctt S8 - S«n Bm^rdino 

CH - Qiico LA - Los Aftgei<»s SO - S«i Di^go 

OH - 0aiin^2 Hills LB - Long BMch SF - S«) Francisco 

FR ^ Fmno NO - Northrldg* SJ * Sm Josa 

FU - Ful lorton PO - Pdmona . SJ - Sm Jos« - 

HA - Hayward SA - SacTMrrto SL - San Luis Obispo 

SO - Sonoma 
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ANNEX F 



CSU STUDENTS IN THE PACIFIC RIM 



The CSU Office of International Programs operates year-long programs at the upper 
division and graduate level which are available to students on all nineteen campuses. 

CSU international programs in the Pacific Rim countries are limited to Australia, 
Japan, Mexico, New Zealand (two sites), Peru, and the Republic of China. Even so, 
the CSU numerically is the second largest operator of academic programs in this 
area in the United States (the University of California is the largest). Currently 
only about 68 CSU students a year stuc^ in the 6 Pacific Rim centers; in contrast, 
there are 364 CSU students in the 7 European centers* To date 1,209 CSU students 
have attended centers in the Pacific Rim; the details are attached. 

The appeal of the Spanish-^speaking centers, Mexico and ?eru, is affected adversely 
by the availability of two centers in Spain itelf, identification as Third World 
countries and thus less comfortable physically, and consistent media coverage as 
being both economically and politically unstable. Both, however, offer excellent 
programs in comfortable and secure environments. 

The two English-speaking centers, Australia and New Zealand, are limited in size by 
local law and practice as to how many foreign students they will accept. Any 
increase in the number of students accepted in New Zealand, for example, requires a 
cabinet decision* The current CSU limit is ten in each of two centers. Even this 
number is not reached, largely because the offerings are limited principally to 
agriculture. Australia is committed to a policy of reciprocal exchange. Under CSU 
funding policy such exchanges are unfunded and axQr administrative si^port is an 
unfunded donation of time and effort (as it is for the Quebec program). 

CSU participation in Japan is limited to 25 by the host university. As a practical 
consideration, the cost of tu^ition (V 450,000) is also a limitation. About three 
times as mai^ CSU students apply each year as can be accepted In order to 
expand, however, it would be necessary to find an additional instituti(Mi. 

The Chinese center in Taipei offers the best opportunity for expansion. Chinese 
studies have been on the decline in recent years and the center habitually operates 
at well under capacity, currently around 15 students. It could easily handle two or 
three times as many. It is an excellent center for a serious student, offering easy 
access to the Mandarin language and to an open Chinese culture. In this latter 
respect a center in the ROC (Taiwan) is considered better for a beginning student of 
Chinese than is a center in the PRC (mainland China). Hong Kong has as its local 
dialect Cantonese, which is appreciably less useful than Mandarin for the beginning 
student. In the last three years the University of California has been sending 
increasing numbers of their students to the CSU center in Taipei; the number may 
reach ten next year. 

In reciprocity the UC has extended to the CSU the opportunity to send students to 
the newly established UC center in South Korea, which is affiliated with Yonsei 
University in Seoul. The possibility of many CSU students taking advantage of this 
opportunity, however, is not great. The Korean language is not taught at any CSU 
campus, and participation in the program would effectively be limited to those 
students who already speak Korean, most probably as the language of the home. 
Yonsei is a Christian university, offers some instruction in English for foreigners, 
and has a very comprehensive program in Korean for foreigners. 
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Language preparation problems also confront the CSU in attempting to send 
students to the other three major cultures of the area: Indonesian/Malay, 
Philippine, and Thai. None of the languages used in these areas is taught in the 
CSU» and participation in any program in these areas would necessarily be limited to 
those students with pre-existing language competence and a specific interest in the 
area. The possibility exists of creating programs which would operate principally in 
English, especially in the Philippines, but would require a major effort for what 
would probably be a disappointuigly small student demand. Again tlie po-sibility 
exists of the CSU participating in small numbers in whatever programs the UC may 
be able to establish in this area. 

In addition there are short-term travel study tours conducted each summer by the 
separate campuses through Extended Education. In 1985 over a tWrd (9 of 24) of 
these went to the PRC and a third (8) went to Japan. Of the 8 going to Japan, 6 
went on to other countries as well: 1 to Korea, 2 to the PRC, 3 to Southeast Asia 
(Hong Kong and/or Thailand). Latin America was represented by 6 tours to Mexico 
only. Travel study tours to the Pacific Rim constitute less than a fourth of all CSU 
foreign study tours. The overwhelming majority go to Europe. 
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AUSTRALIA 

CSU's newest international program, started in 1985. Affiliated with the University 
of Queensland in Brisbane. Students concentrate in marine biology, with research 
facilities available on the Great Barrier Reef. Students are housed at a residential 
college (dOTmitory) on campus. Requires a g.p.a. of 3.0. Calendan 16 February 
through 6 December. 



Participation: 



JAPAN 



1985 - 1 

1986 - 2 
Total to date - 3 



Program started in 1964. Affiliated with Waseda University in Tokyo. Essentially a 
language program focusing on intensive study of Japanese with siipplemeiitary 
courses in Far Eastern history and culture. Students are housed with Japanese 
families. Requires a g.p.a., of 3.0. Calendan 26 August through 27 June. 

Participation: 



1964 




19 


1972 




10 


1980 - 


16 


1965 




28 


1973 




12 


1981 - 


26 


1966 




16 


1974 




8 


1982 - 


17 


1967 




16 


1975 




9 


1983 - 


23 


1968 




17 


1976 




15 


1984 - 


19 


1969 




16 


1977 




18 


1985 - 


21 


1970 




20 


1978 




15 


1986 - 


21 


1971 




7 


1978 




12 







Total to date - 381 



Program started in 1973. Affiliated with Universidad Iberoamericana in Mexico 
City. Three concentrations are available: Language and Culture, International 
Business, and Learn Spanish in Mexico (for students without prior study of Spanish). 
Students are placed in boarding houses for the first semester and find their own 
housing in the second. Requires a 2.75 g.p.a. except for International Business, 
which requires 3.0. Two years of college-level Spanish are required except for 
Learn Spanish in Mexico. Calendar: 28 June through 17 May. 

Participation: 



1973 - 9 


1978 - 


- 25 


1983 - 


- 24 


1974 - 13 


1979 - 


- 22 


1984 - 


- 14 


1975 - 16 


1980 - 


- 24 


1985 ' 


- 21 


1976 - 18 


1981 - 


- 34 


1986 - 


- 26 


1977 - 20 


1982 - 


- 24 






Total to date - 


290 
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NEW ZEALAND 

Program started in 1975. Affiliated with Lincoln University College in Canterbury 
(South Is'-'.nd) and Massey University in Palmerston North (North Island). Most 
students ore agriculture majors, although Massey offers most traditional disciplines. 
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Students are housed in university hostels (dormitories) ^'or the first term, and may 
choose their own housing in the second. Requires 3.0 g.p.a. Calendar: 23 February 
through 19 November. 



Partf.cipation: 



1975 - 

1976 - 

1977 - 

1978 - 



9 
8 
7 
10 



1979 - 

1980 - 

1981 - 

1982 - 



10 
8 
9 
7 



1983 - 

1984 - 

1985 - 

1986 - 



9 
14 
17 
6 



Total to dste: 114 



££BU 

Program started in 1978. CSU participates in consortium with Lidiana University, 
UC, and Stanford, in affiliation with Pcntificia Universidad Cat'lica del Per^ in 
Lima. Program is most valuable for anthropologists and Latin Americanists. 
Required g.p.a. of 3.0 and two years of college-level Spanish. Students are housed 
with Peruvian families. Calendar 15 July through 10 July. 



Participation: 



1978 - 5 

1979 - 4 

1980 - 3 
Total to date: 



1981 - 5 

1982 - 5 

1983 - 1 



1984 - 3 

1985 - 1 
198o - 2 



29 



REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

Program started in 1963. Affiliated with National Chengchi University in Taipei, 
Taiwan; language instruction is offered by Mandarin Training Center of National 
Taiwan Norm.al University. Center has been open to UC students since 1984 G in 
1984, 2 in 1985, 4 in 1986). Three concentrations are available: Chinese Language 
and Culture, International Business, and Art and Art History. Requires g.p.a. of 2.75 
except for International Business which requires 3.0. Students choose their own 
housing. Calendar 14 August through 4 June. 

Participation: 



1963 - 


3 


1971 - 


- 13 


1979 . 


- 13 


1964 - 


6 


1972 - 


- 15 


1980 - 


- 19 


1965 - 


4 


1973 - 


. 11 


1981 - 


. 29 


1966 - 


24 


1974 - 


- 10 


1982 - 


- 20 


1967 - 


22 


1975 - 


■ 15 


1983 - 


- 19 


1968 - 


31 


1976 - 


. 23 


1984 - 


- 17 


1969 - 


13 


1977 - 


. 14 


1985 - 


- 12 


1970 - 


29 


1978 - 


- 18 


1986 - 


. 12 



Total to date: 392 
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PACIFIC RIM STUDENTS IN THE CSU 



As of Fall 1985 students from the Pacific Rim made up over 7% of all enrollments in 
the CSU. Almost t'wo thirds (23,000) of the 38,000 noncitizen students in the CSU 
were from this area. 

In jmbers, there are over 4,000 Pacific Rim visa students (the group traditioruily 
thought of as "foreign students'^. For every one visa student, however, there are 
four and a half resident aliens Tgreen card holders") from the same area, for an 
additional 18,000 citizens of the Pacific Rim. Both of these gjroxrps are increasing at 
the rate of about 8% per year. The only group which is decreasing is refugees, oi 
whom there were only just over 1,000. Most of these are Vietnamese, who are 
converting to status as permanent residents or citizer-. 

The largest number of visa students is from Taiwan 0,020) and the largest number of 
resident aliens is from Vicuiam (6,343). The second largest group of resident aliens 
is from Mexico (3,053). 

Between 1980 and 1985 the number of all fceign students present in the CSU on visa 
has dropped 15.24%, or in real terms 1,565 ^jllments. During the fame period the 
number of resident aliens has increased 97. or in real terms 14,042 enrollments. 
This has occ^^ against a background of relatively unchanged numbers of 
enrollments ^UOcitizens. 

The impact of the Pacific Rim countries on enrollment is much greater than is 
immediately a^^ irent. Breaking the figures out separately, it is apparent that the 
decl'.ne in visa students from non-Rim countries is offset almost 50% by an increase 
in visa students from the Rim. During the same period the overall decline in citizen 
enrollments has been offsjt eight times over by an increase in resident aliens, the 
majority of r hich (86%) are from the Pacific Rim. 

•CSU ENROLLMENTS FALL 1980-85 







mo 


m5 


Difference 


Percent 


Pacific Rim 


Visa 


3,626 


5,161 


+ 1,535 


+ 42.3 


Countries 


RA 


7,331 


19,407 


+ 12,076 


+164.7 


All Other 


Visa 


6,641 


3.541 


- 3,100 


-46.7 


Countries 


RA 


288,323 


286.622 


- 1,701 


- 0.6 


TOTAL 




313,850 


324,626 


+10,776 


+ 3.7 



PACIFIC RIM ENROLLMENTS 



FALL 1980 FALL 1985 

VISA RA REFUGEE VISA RA REFUGEE 



Ocegnia 

Australia ' . 154 

New Zealand 5 13 



4 32 
17 29 
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VISA 


RA 


REFUGEE 








China 














Hons Kons 


788 


940 


2 


636 




«j 


PRC 


59 


176 


2 


280 


357 


3 


ROC 


1,018 


893 


5 


1,020 


1,930 


2 


Southeast Asia 














Brunei 


2 






I 






Macao 


8 


5 




5 


11 




Malavsia 


216 


22 




824 


45 






78 


23 




111 


40 




Thailand 


179 


109 




133 


186 


1 


Vietnam 


26 


1,653 


580 


31 


6,343 


1,017 


Indonesia 


266 


63 




950 


126 


1 


Jaoan 


565 


186 




338 




















North Korea 


8 


71 




5 


89 




South Korea 


75 


721 


1 


289 


1,504 


1 


Philippines 


74 


882 


2 


168 


1,565 


2 


Islands 














Melanesia 


4 


31 




9 


47 




Micronesii 


10 


1 




12 


3 




Polynesia 


1 


2 




I 


3 




Mexico 


145 


2,070 




125 


3,053 


4 


Central America 














Costa Rica 


8 


78 


1 


4 


70 




El Salvador 


27 


162 




39 


285 


i5 


Guatemala 


6 


69 




13 


137 




Honduras 


9 


25 




8 


38 




Nicaragua 


28 


69 




19 


94 


10 


Panama 


27 


36 




17 


60 




South America 














Chile 


14 


88 


1 


14 


92 


2 


Colombia 


33 


155 




24 


193 




Ecuador 


14 


91 




10 


149 




Peru 


48 


119 




34 


159 




TOTALS 














Latin America 


214 


892 




307 


4,330 


31 


Asia 


3,412 


5,845 


592 


4,854 


14,016 


1,030 


Pacific R'm 


3,626 


6,737 


594 


5,161 


18,346 


1,061 


CSU Total 


10,267 


14,576 


684 


8,702 


27,687 


1,615 


% Pacific Rim 


35.3 


46.2 


86.8 


59.3 


66.3 


65.7 
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In terms of percent of total enrollment, it is apparent that students fro"i the Pacific 
Rim are a major factor in current CSU enrollment. 



CSU ENROLLMENTS BY PERCENTAGE 
Fall 1980-85 

im 1985 

Paciflc Rim Nationals 3.49% 7.57% 

Other Noncitizens 4.64% 4.14% 

U.S. Citizens 91.87% 88.29% 
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BILINGU/jyCROSS-CULTURAL CREDENTIAL AND DEGREE PROGRAMS 1986-87 

Approved Credential 

Option Within 
Master's De'^eel 



csu 


Programs 


Liberal S 


Campus 


Specialist 


Emphasis 




Bakersfield 


Spanish 


Spanish 


XT 

Yes 


Chico 


Sp:inish 


Spanish 


Yes 


Dominguez Hills 


Spanish 


Spanish 




Fresno 




Spanish 


Yes 


Fullerton 


Spanish^ 


Soanish 




Hayward 


Spanish 


Yes 


Humboldt 




Native 








American^' 




Long Beach 




Spanish 


Yes 


Los Angeles 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Yes 


North. Idge 




Spanish 


6 


Pomona 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Yes 


Sacramento 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Yes 




Cantonese 


Cantonese 






Mandarin 


Mandarin 




San Bernardino 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Yes 


San Diego 


Spanish 


Spa^iish 


Yes 


San Francisco 


Spanish 


Spanish 






Cantonese 


Cantonese 






Filipino 








Japanese 







Spanish 
Spanish 
Spanish 

Spanish 
(Spanish) 



(Spanish) 

Generic^ 

(Spanish) 

(Spanish) 

(Spanish) 

Spanish 

Cantonese 

Mandarin 

Spanish 

Generic^ 



San Jose 

San Luis Obispo 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

TOTALS 



Spanish 
Vietnamese 
Spanish Yes 
Spanish 

Spanish Yes 



11 



19 



12 



94 



L All entries in this coluran are formal degree options unless in parentheses. 
Those in parentheses are specializations v/ithin options, or advisement patterns 
within the MA in Education or other MA degrees. 

2. Hupa, Yurok, Karuk, Tolowa. 

3. Voluntary suspension requested effective at end of Winter Quarter 1987. 

4. Although specific data we^e not requested, most of these options may be 
presumed to emphasize Spanish language and/or Mexican-American culture. 

5* In additf^n to the programs shown here, San Diego State, in conjunction with 
Claremont Graduate School, offers the Ph.D. in Education with a Multicultural 
Component. 



Under review. 
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ESTIMATED EDUCATION STUDENTS WITH BILINCUAL/CROSS CULTURAL CAPABILITIES 



Year 


Spanish 










Afro 




Native 


Indo- 






Cantonese 


Portuquese 


Tagaloq 


Japanese 


American 


Korean 


Afiierlcan 


Chinese 


Mandarin 


0th 




1 '10 / 




c 


12 


17 


165 


10 


5 


13** 


25 


6 


1985-86 


1756 


58 


9 


19 


0 


1 f\9 


III 




41 


13 


8 


1984-85 


1577 


62 


1 
1 


o 
c 


in 


13 




14 


55 






1983-84 


1731 


94 


14 


17 


10 




5 


12 


70 






1982-83 


1752 






f C 


9/ 


28 


22 


12 


110 




~* 


1981-82 


1930 


91 


12 


71 




OQ 
CO 


35 


1u 


105 


5 


2 


1980-81 


2317 


188 


21 


89 


wQ 




na 


na 


na 


na 


78 


1979-80 


2206 


214 


37 


74 


64 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


57 


1978-79 


2257 


277 


32 


71 


118 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


60 


1977-78 


1520 


239 


37 


59 


53 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


100 


1976-77 


1721 


195 


34 


72 


55 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


124 



Not available. Data were collected in finer categories for 1981-82 and subsequent years than for prior years 
T^.dS. the "other" category for prior years includes students reported in individual language categories for 
1980-81 and beyond. 



** Vietnamese 
*** Annenian 
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tSTIHATEO EOUCATIOM FACULTY WITH 8IIINGUAL/CR0SS CULTURAL CAPABILITIES 















Afro 




Native 


Indo- 






Year 


SDanish 


Cantonese 


Portuques j 


Taqalog 


Japanese 


AlRcr iCun 


^ori;ail 






Mandarin 




1 986-87 


120 


13 


4 


1 


1 


8 


1 




2** 






1985-86* 


107 


8 


2 


2 


1 


8 


1 


1 


2 


- 


2 


1984-85 


93 


7 


1 


3 


1 


13 


2 


4 


4 


- 


2 


1983-84 


99 


7 


1 


1 


2 


9 


2 


2 


3 


2 


- 


1982-83 


10? 


8 


1 


4 


2 


9 


2 


2 


5 


- 


- 


1981-82 


120 


9 


4 ■ 


5 


4 


14 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 980-81 


102 


11 


3 


3 


4 


na**** 


na 


na 


na 


na 


13 


1979-80 


105 


8 


3 


3 


4 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


9 


1978-79 


132 


14 


4 


6 


3 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


7 


1977-78 


85 


7 


5 


3 


1 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


B 


1976-77 


92 


14 


2 


3 


4 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


6 



* Total Faculty, 1986-87: 153 

Approximate Full-time: 95 

Approximate Part-time: 47 

** Vietnamese 



**'^f Two French, one Finnish 

**** Not available. Data were collected in finer categories for 1981-82 and subsequent years than for prior years. 
Thus, the "other" category for prior years includes students reported in individual language categories for 
1980-81 and beyond. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
RESPONSE TO 
ASSEMBLY CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 82 

ACR 82 requests the University to study its role in meeting the needs of the 
state in furthering its economic position and leadership within the Pacific 
Rim and in carrying out its responsibilities to immigrants of Pacific Rim 
countries, including an assessment of needs for: C) Pacific Rim specialists, 
(2) increased interchange among scholars in countries of the Pacific Rim, (3) 
changes m current educational program offerings and exchange of information 
and Ideas among campuses in California and in other Pacific Rim countries, and 
(D) establishment of a center for Pacific Rim studies, to fulfill research and 
public service functions pertaining to the Pacific Rim area. 

Following is a brief comment on the materials the University submitted in 
response to the resolution. 

I. NEED FOR PACIFIC RIM SPECIALISTS 

It would be difficult to respond to this portion of the assessment without 
distinguishing between the teaching and research and pjblic service programs 
that traditionally have been an integral part of the University's academic 
program, and additional programs that have recently been established or are 
being planned in response to perceived additional needs to train Pacific Rim 
specialists. 

Program Inventory 

J84-85 Inventory of Pacific Rim Programs 

The University has a long tradition at its older campuses, and especially at 
its largest campuses, of training Pacific Rim specialists, primarily within 
the Letters and Science disciplines. The "IhVENTORY OF UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA PROGRAMS RELATED TO THE PACIFIC RIM, 1984-85" (Attachment 1) lists, 
for exatnple, the Foreign Language and Area Studies programs at each camous 
pertaining to the Pacific Rim. For example, the Inventory lists the degree 
programs and sub-programs offered by the Department of Oriental Languages at 
Berkeley, the Department of East Asian Languages and Cultures at Los Anceles, 
and all the other established departments or programs training specialists in 
Asian, Latin American, and Russian languages and'cultures Most of the 
instructional programs also offer undergraduate instruction for iioth 
non-majors and for those preparing to major in, and possibly to pursue 
graduate study and specialization in, Pacific Rim language and area studies. 
The undergraduate programs are included in the inventory. The Inventory also 
lists Area Studies programs, such as Asian Studies or Latin Aperican Studies, 
by can^pus and administrative unit. As a cross-reference, the Inventory also 
lists all the Pacific Rim languages taught in the University, by campus and 
teaching 'epartment. The Inventory includes enrollment data on- students who 
are majoring in language and area studies programs. 

The organized research effort, which enhances and interacts with the 
instructional programs, is represented in the Inventory by a list of organized 
research units and other research entities. The list includes, for example, 
the established Institutes of East Asian Studies, and of International 
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studies, at Berkeley; and other orangnized research units or entities 

in the Asian, Latin American, and Soviet areas. The most recent addition, as 

of 1984-85, was the developing intercampus research organization, UC-MEXUS. 

Instruction in other disciplines 

The combination of instructional and research programs which can produce both 
general instruction and specialized training in disciplines bearing on Pacific 
Rim concerns includes other core disciplines, such as history and political 
science. A separate Attachment 2 gives examples cf curricula and courses in 
these two disciplines at one or two campuses. In addition, the Inventory 
includes listings of sub-programs or emphases within various disciplinary 
majors that have a Pacific Rim orientation. 

Given the fact that the Pacific Rim is a concept about a wide range of 
concerns affecting an important region of the world, it Is inevitable that 
specialized knowledge about the Pacific Rim Is gained through the study of 
many disciplines. The Inventory and the History/Political Science curricular 
examples Illustrate the complexity of the endeavor. Less easy to demonstrate 
In a study or assessment are the interactions and interdependfcncies among the 
University's Pacific Rim programs. 

Global perspective 

In the context of ACR 82, it would not be easy for the University to make 
global assessment of the need for Pacific Rim specialists. Many faculty are 
involved in the instruction and research programs. This kind of perspective 
on the University's role in training Pacific Rim specialists is provided in 
Attachment 6. It is a Draft Report on International Studies at Los Anaeles. 
It was prepared by the Los Angeles office of International Studies and' 
Overseas Program (ISOP). The ISOP report is a survey of the campus resources 
- its faculty and curricular strengths - in international studies. Pacific 
Rim areas are identified to the extent possible. The report shows, for 
example, that Los Angeles' faculty with strengths in international studies 
totals 238 faculty, of whom 157 are in Letters and Science. Few camouses have 
assembled campus-wide profiles of faculty with strengths in Pacific 
Rim-related areas. More typical are the rosters maintained by individual 
Organized Research Units. The 1983-84 Annual Report of the Institute of East 
Asian Studies at Berkeley, for example, contains a roster of 45 Berkeley 
faculty who are affiliated with the Institute, or with one or more of its 
Centers. Their departments or schools range from Architecture and Business to 
Oriental Languages and Sociology. 

These disparate surveys indicate that a considerable number of University 
faculty are involved in Pacific Rim teaching and scholarship. Ma.^y of them 
are senior scholars, people whose replacements must be trained to meet faculty 
renewal needs in the next 10-15 years. This need is being satisfied in part 
through the Universitywide Pacific Rim Research Program, which devotes a 
substantial portion of its competitively awarded research grants budget to 
supporting graduate research assistants who are in doctoral programs (see 
Attachment 7). 
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Additional Needs and New Initiatives 



Professional training 

The Pacific Rim Inventory Update, July 1985-J2nuary 1986, attached to 
President Gardner's letter to Assemblyman Tom Hayden (February 10, 1986) 
follows the Inventory as Attachment 3. This update begins with a descriotion 
of the Graduate School of International Relations and Pacific Studies at the 
San Diego campus. This new professional school, established by The Regents in 
January, 1986, is the first school of international relations in the 
University. As its name suggests, the School's focus is the Pacific Rim. 

The needs assessment that preceded The Regents' action is contained in the 
proposal to establish the School. Student demand, enrollment and placements 
of graduates from other international relations schools, located primarily in 
the eastern United States, was studied, assessed, and subsequently reviewed 
thoroughly in the program approval process. The proposal's rationale also 
assesses the specific needs for the kinds of specialists the professional 
school will train. This statement is provided in Attachment 4. 

II. INCREASED INTERCHANGE AMONG SCHOLARS IN COUNTRIES OF THE PACIFIC RIM 

Interchange among scholars in countries of the Pacific Rim, as in most other 
instances of international scholarly exchange, is an essential element to the 
vitality of research programs and the enhancement of instruction. 
Unfortunately, aggregate information that would be informative about the scope 
and scale of exchange relationships is not available because the programs 
typically are originated through contact at the faculty level, and arranged 
and funded at the department or organized research unit level. Examples: (1) 
The Los Angeles ISOP office compiled a list of Los Angeles/Pacific Rim 
Exchange agreements current in 1985. The campus had 2^ formal exchange 
agreements with universities in Australia, China, Japan, Korea, Mexico, the 
Philippines, Singapore, and Taiwan. (2) The Center for Pacific Rim Studies at 
Los Angeles (established 1985) sponsored four foreign exchange scholars in its 
first year of operation; it hosted 87 visiting undergraduate students from 
Pacific Rim universities in its first year of operation. 

The need to increase interchange among Pacific Rim scholars is a primary acal 
of the Universitywide Pacific Rim Research Program, established in 1986-87. 
This program was established by the University with initial support of 
^250,000 from the State of California of $250,000 from the Office of the 
President of the University. The program's overall goal is to foster ano 
enhance research on aspects of the Pacific Rim that are of regionwide 
significance that ertain to the mutual interdependencies of the region. 
The program awards research grants to University of California faculty 
researcners on a competitive basis. The program begins its second year in 
1987-88 with $500,000 in State support and continued support from the 
University. 
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In addition to regionwide significance and mut"al interdependencies, a third 
criterion for awarding grants for large research projects is that they involve 
collaboration with faculty from other Pacific Rim universities. Projects 
often involve teams of researchers on both sides of the border or the ocean. 
Two-thirds of the projects funded in the first year of the pro .'am involved 
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international collaboration. A description of the large research projects 
funded by the program in 1986-87 is included as Attachment 7. 

The Universitywide Pacific Rim Research Prcram also encourages collaboration A 
^mong researchers at the various UC campuses. Some of the initial projects ^ 
involved such collaboration. Research projects also involve collaboration 
between' University of California faculty and faculty at other universities in 
California and elsewhere in the United States. All of these kinds of 
collaboration are expected to receive growing emphasis as the program matures. 
The participation of graduate students in the research fosters further 
interaction and multiplies the impact of the program on international 
education. The program helps Pacific Rim universities build a diverse network 
of communication and interaction that nas significant long-range potential for 
international education. 

III. CHANGES IN CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OFFERINGS AND EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 
BEARING ON PACIFIC RIM STUDIES. 

University of California educational program offerings in anj ^ield evolve 
continually to meet changing needs. The University's Inventory of Pacific Rim 
programs captures some of the changes in the many academic areas that bear on 
the Pacific Rim, in Attachments 3 and 5. A few examples are noted below. 

Examples 

The new Graduate School of International Relations and Pacific Studies is the 
largest single new educational program o^'fering. It is targeted to graduate 
training, with 400 enrollments planned when the School reaches steady state in 
1992, largely in the professional master's program. The School plans a small 
doctoral program of 20 students, and enrollment slots for people with 
professional interests in the Pacific Rim who are not seeking degrees. 
Related new program initiatives include the Japanese Studies program at San 
Diego, an undergraduate program. 

The number of undergraduate and graduate majors in Pacific Rim languace and 
area studies programs rose between 1981 and 1986. Foreign language procrams 
are expanding, both vertically in the .evel of proficiency of training 
offered, and in the number of campuses offering individual Pacific Rim 
languages. Demand for, and enrollment in, Pacific Rim language courses is 
growing, as noted in Attachment 5. 

Education Abroad Program (EAP) 

In support of expanded opportunities for University students to learn more of 
the languages and cultures of Pacific Rim countries, and for students in those 
countries to have educational and cultural experiences in California, the 
Education Abroad Program ii, undergoing a planned expansion, with State 
support. The EAP expansion is discu? •' generally in Attachment 3 and more 
details are given in Attachment 5. Fo. example, between 1985-86 jnd 1988-89, 
the University pl^ns to expand from 4 Pacific R.m languages taught in 7 
countries, to 7 languages taught in 14 countries. In 1985-86, University 
students could go abroad to study Chinese (and Cantonese), Japanese, and 
Spanish. By 1988-89, they are expected to have additional opportunities to ^ 
study the Korean, Indonesian, and Thai languages in the native countries. In A 
addition, plans are underway to expand opportunities to study Russian in the 
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U.S.S.R. With the U-S.S.R. programs included, enrollments in EAP programs 
should grow from apf -oximately 115 in 1985-86 to nearly 425 in 1988-89. 
Nearly all these enrollment slots are for undergraduate students. 

Student Exchanges 

Th3 expanded EA? program will offer places for reciprocity, or foreign 
exchange, students in growing numbers. Reciprocity student enrollments in the 
240 in°1988 89^ ^'^^^'^^^^ ^° ^^^^ approximately 35 in 1985-86 to nearly 

In addition, the Universitywide Pacific Rim Research Program offers new 
opportunities for University graduate research assistants working with faculty 
who hold research grants from the progrcifii, to travel and do professional work 
abroad, and the potential for foreign graduate students to have similar 
professional and cultural exposure. In some instances, the Pacific Rim 
research projects also may involve undergraduate research assistants. 

!V, ENHANCING EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION AND IDEAS AMONG CAMPUSES IN CALIFORNIA 
AND IN OTHER PACIFIC RIM COUNTRIES 

Information and ideu exciiange is an outcome of programs that encourage 
contact, communication and collaborujion among faculty and students. Much 
activity of these kinds Is a structural part of the wider academic community. 
The four large new Pacific Rim program inltlawives noted above will contribute 
in distinctive ways to an accelerating and broadening impact of such exchanges 
in California and in the international Pacific Rim community. Exchange 
components are structural elements of the Graduate School of International 
Relations and Pacific Studies; the Universitywide Pacific Rim Research 
Program; tlie expanded Education Abroad Program; and the Los Angeles Center for 
Pacific Rim Studies. These programs are interconnected with the academic 
departments and organized research .efforts on the various cai.-puses, giving 
particular initiatives a synergistic impact that simple program inventories 
cannot adequately describe. Moreover, the inai^--'Jual departments and research 
units are the source of many initiatives ter.ding toward more interdisciplinary 
and mterinstitutional contact that cannot be reflected in the inventory 
r ierials supplied in this response. 

V. CENTER FOR PACIFIC RIM STUDIES 

The Los Anueles-based Cent., for Pacific Rim Studies was established in 1985 
to bring a multidiscipl in-.'y and issue-oriented appr:;" h to the cormion 
concerns of the peor.es of the Pacific Rim. It is described in Attachment 
2-A. In its first year, the Center published research results, held 
international seminars and conferences, and engaged in other research and 
public service activities, some of which have been noted above. The Centar 
received a two-year grant in 1986-87 from the Universitywide Pacific Rim 
Research Program for a research project on the movement of highly drained 
P3ople in the Pacific Rim, Including immigrants, students, and others. The 
project is described ii Attachment 7. 

The University of California's response to ACR 82, consisting of this report 
and the attachments li. ted in the table of contents, is r-,t an exhaustive 
account of the ways in which the University has studied, and continues to 
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respond to, the educational needs of California in the emerging world of the 
Pacific Rim. The response contains information about the nature of the 
existing Pacific Rim educational programs. It describes new initiatives of 
Universitywidb scope and international impect that have been planned, are 
being implemented, and will enhance the est -bli shed programs. The report 
attempts to indicate some of the ways in which the University's educational 
activities related to the Pacific Rim are enhancing contact, communication, 
and collaboration among people in this vast and diverse region. 
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ATTACHMENT 1 



Pri*Mtli*iii 
U-jt{ftiiif KBms 




OKKICKOKTIIK PHi:.SIi;i:.\T 



June 10, 1985 



PRESIDENT GARDNER 
Dear Davfd: 

or^r^^^^r^^r^^^^ll^^^^ degree programs and 

was prepared by Academic Personnel and Planning! ^'''^^"tory 

ca"pus\^'b]esf'%L"\^".1:^ fJ^^J t'^I^aSaV^'^^^^P 'o^"^ Universit,-wide and 
taught at the University la nauar Vn "^ ''l V ^^^•■^^'^^ l^*^ countries 
emphases, relevant concentraSfons' in otSlr'nrJ^' ^'^'^^ P^^^rams and their 
similar listings for degree Droar.mJ fJ'^rP^^^rjms, Sina minors. There are 
studies. Organ%-2erResIa?ch Units ano Con"^ '""'V^' development 

Pacific Rim area studies o? in?ernatiSna^^?^^ L''^°'^?''^'^'•'^ activities are 
the anits administerinn each proaJam aJ^' tL ' ^1 ll^^^- "^^^ "S'^s of 
included The Education Abroa7?e ?e?s a ?e l?s?ed 

described in Appendix A Ther* Inl h^L ^"^ P^oarams are 

centers, and e'?oli:en?s ftud n s':h\^e^oS^^ J!?^ "^'''^ 
country. Faculty and student exchanae Drnor.!c m a Pacific Rim 

^s othenvise comprehensive but ma?n5t be Ixhaus?[ve?°' ''''''' ^""^^"^^^^ 

Jnrres:i:ih"that1s^ 'rXlll'll ^^^^^ed in teaching 

political entities that border on Ihe Pa. ^ir OrL'" 'n^^^"-2° countries or 
anguages. Spanish and Russian a^e tauohi- H °^ ^''"'^ "«J0'- 

Japanese are taught at most camouses ?hp campuses, while Chinese and 

undergraduate and' graduajfdegre'elln pIc1ff:T"r?.°r. 65 




The programs enroll about 1200 maioic VrVn '"2ni° ^° Soviet Union 
graduate students. In add ti.n the?e ^"^V^n.'^^°l^"^^'9raduates and 400 
jn area studies, pursue area ^tidy concentra^' oTs Jn'nth ^° 
m international or development studies! Programs, and n;ajor 

large campus InstitJ?es'fo5us S 'n? ?ion1?"or'^ '"f ''^^ ""^'^^^ ^-^''^^ 
pertaining to the Pacific Rinl AloLl ^j M rf/'''' ^^"^'^^ '•esearch 
Institutes specialize in research rSJrLSL a'^-^'T' ^"'^ outside the 

|Scviet Union and EasterS Eurone Thl unV.J •f'^'-'J^' ^nd the 

'and border studies. UCMauf draws oart^rlnH-^^i'^' Consortium for Mexican 
University. "^'-"^^ui. araws participatior fro.n eve-y campus of the 
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I believe the Inventory may be useful as a reference by University people and 
others who have an interest in the status and development of University 
activities concerning the Pacific Rim. 

Sincerely, 
William Frazer 

Enclosure 

cc: Vice President Baker 

Acting Ass.istant Vice President Mayhew 
Director Jege^^s 



INVENTORY OF UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PROGRAMS 
RELATED TO THE PACIFIC RIM 
1984-85 



Department o-f Acaaemic Personnel a. id Planning 

May, 1985 
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Pacific Rim Inventory Summary 
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S U n M A R Y 

INVENTORY OF UC PROGRAMS RELATED TO PACIFIC RIM COUNTRIES 



9§f Inition and Scgge 

T.ie Pacific Rim area cavers 25 to 30 countries and political entities 
borderi inq on the Pacific Ocean. The area includes the nations of 
East and Southeast Asia: Australia anCi New Zealand; Latin American 
countries from Chile to Mexico; Canada; and^ the Soviet Union, 

This inventory ccovers University of California teaching and organ- 
ired research programs in the fields of language and area studies. 
Non-area specific programs of international and development studies 
are also listed. The focus is on majors and degrees, but identifia- 
ble area concentrations c-.nd minors are also I'i ^tsd. Specialized 
libraries and museums are included. 

Organized research programs listed are primarily thos« that either 
have, or are under consideration for, statas as Organized Research 
Units (CRUs and MRUs). 

^he Education Abroad Program is included. Faculty and student e^chance 
programs are not listed in this initial inventory. The inventorv is 
otherwise comprehensive, but may not be e>:haustive. 

SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR LANGUAGE AND AREA STUjIES 
LANGUAGE INSTRUCT TON 



Chirr-^e is taught 


at 7 


campuses 


Jape jese 


6 


campuses 


Korifan 


1 


campus 


Mai ay/Indonesi an 


1 


campus 


Thai 


1 


campus 


Spani sh 


3 


campuses 


Quechua 


i 


campus 


Russi an 


S 


campuses 



D£f?SEtS 



Appro;: 1 mat sly 65 undergraduate and graduate deqrse;3 in Lancuaaes:, 
'literatures and cultures; and Area Studies o-f the Pacific Rim arss 
otferad by uC 3 eight general campuses. 




Over 40 undergraduate degrees. 



Over 20 grodaate dagrees '..'-iaster's and/c- doctoral). 
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Paci-fic Rim Inventory Summary 



MAJORS 



Over 50 language and area study majors leading to degrees: 

24 pertain to Latin America - including such programs as Spanis 
Latin American Studies, and Chicano Studies; 

18 pertain to Asia - including such programs as Chinese, 

Japanese, Soiithsast Asian Studies, Asian Studies, and Asian 
American Stucli es. 

10 pertain to the Spviet Union including such programs as 
Slavic Languages and Literatures, Russian, and ftussian and 
East European Studies. 



ORGANIZED RESEARCH 



1 Uni versitywide Consortium (UCMEXUS) , being cansidarsd -for status 

as a Multi campus Rissearch Unit. 

3 large campus Institutes -for Area or International Studies 

5 campus Centers ror Asian area research. 

6 campus Centers -for Latin American area research. 

2 campus Centers -for Slavic and East Eurpean research. 



EDUCATION ABROAD 



15 Study Centers in Paci-fic Rim counrries, admini erec bv the 
Educatx on Atrr ad Program. 

6 in u.^,st Asia 

6 in Australia 

2 in Lati n America 

1 in the Soviet Union 
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Pacific Rim Inventory Summary p,3 



ENROLLMENT 

lj,20C UC students enrolled as language and area studies majors 
at the eight general campuses in Fail 1984, including: 

800 unqergraduate majors^ 

400 graduate majors. 

123 UC students -from all rjisclplines are enrolled in Paciric Rim 



Education Abroad Study Center programs in 1984 85. 

University o-f Calirarnis students count their home residence 
as located in Pacific Rim countries* This number is 

35 percent or all UC students whose home is in a foreign 
country. 
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Pacific Rim Inventory Table i, 



LANSUASES OF Ph^. IFIC RIM COUNTRIES TAUGHT AT UC 

UNIVERSITY WIDE SUMMARY 



AREA AND LANGUAGE 
EAST ASIA 



Campuses Where Lanau-aaes Are Tauaht 
UCB UCD UCI UCLA UCR 'uCSD UCSB' UCSC 



Ch i nese-Moder n 


X 


X 


X 


Chi nese-Cl assi cal 


X 


X 


X 


Japanese 


X 


X 


X 


Korean 


X 






Mongol i an 


X 






Tifaetan 


X 






Cantonesci 




X 





X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Mai ay/ Indonesi an 
Thai 



X 
X 



.AT IN AMERICA 
Spanish 

Quechua (Andean) 



X 



X 
X 



SOVIET UNION 

Russian 
Other Slavic/ 
East European 



X 

X 



X 
X 



ERIC 
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Paci-Fic Rim Inventory Table 2. 



preap 



EDUCATION ABROAD PROGRAM 
STUDY CENTERS IN PACIFIC RIM COUNTRIES 



I. ASIA AND SOUTH PACIFIC 

A. CHINA AND TAIWAN 

!• University ot Beijing 

2. University or Nanjing 

3. Chinese University - Hong Kong 

4. National Chengchi Univer ity - Taiwan 

B. JAPAN 

5. International Christian University,, Mitaka (Tokyo) 

6. University o^ Tsukaba (graduate students only) 

C. AUSTRALIA 

7. La Trobe University, Melbourne 

8. Monash Univer-ity, Monash 

9. University or Melbourne, Melbourne 

10. Australian National University, Canberra ' 

11. University ot Sydney. Sydney 

12. Macquarie University, Sydney 

II. LATIN AMERICA 

A. MEXICO 

13. National Autonomous University o-F Mexico, Me;iico City 
13a. Study and Field Eicperiencs — Me;tico 

B . PERU 

14. La Catolica, Li.na 



III. SOVIET UNION 

15. Leningrad State University. Leningrad. 
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Pacific Rim Inventory Table 3, 



prtbl 3 



ENROLLMENTS OF MAJORS IN PACIFIC RIM DEGREE PROGRAMS 
By Ca.Mpus and Area, fall 1984 







I. 




AND AREA 


STUDIES 










ASIA 


1 AX T M 


fincR I C A 


SOVIET 


UNION 


TOTAL 


AREA 


LHrlrUSa 


TOTAL 


6RAD 


TOTAL 


6RAD 


TOTAL 


6RAD 


TOTAL 


6RAD 


UC3 


121 


59 


118 


44 


43 


25 


46139 


128 


UCD 


5 


0 


79 


28 


14 




98 


31 


UCI 


0 


0 


107 


41 


16 


0 


123 


41 


UCLA 


79 






69 


49 


23 


3o3 


119 


UCR 


0 


0 


34 


13 


2 


0 


36 




UCSD 


9 


0 


66 




0 


0 


75 




UCSB 


17 


•? 

I 


132 


38 


8 


0 


157 


45 


UCSC 


17 


0 


■ 7„ 


0 


4 


4 


95 




TOTAL LAN6. 

& AREA ST 244 


ss 


849 


255 


136 


56 


1229 






Paci-fic Rim Inventory Table 4. 



prtbl^ 



PACIFIC RIM DEGREE PROGRAMS: MAJORS AND ENROLLMENTS 



I. ASIA, EAST ASIA, SOUTHEAST ASIA 







DISCI- 


E N R 


0 L 


L M E 


MAJOR 


CAMPUS 


PLINE 


TOTAL 


US 


GRAD 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 


UCB 


F.LANG. 


S5 


37 


IS 


ORIE.NTAL LANGUAGES 


UCLA 


II 


12 


0 


12 


E.ASIAN LANS/CULT. 


UCLA 


11 




0 




CHINESE 


UCLA 


11 


10 


10 


JAPANESE 


UCLA 


11 


26 


26. 




LINGUISTICS 3< 








ORIENTAL LANG. 


UCLA L 


.ETTERS 


9 


9 




CHINESE 


UCS3 


F.LANG 


4 


4 




Chi nese ( LANG . STDY ) 


UCSC 


II 


2 






J apanese < LANG . STDY ) UCSC 


11 


11 


H 





N T FALL 1-S4 

riASTER PHD 



6 



S..!«S.E. ASIAN ST. UCB 
9UDDHI3T STUDIES UCB 
ASIAN STUDIES UCB 
ASIAN STUDIES UCS3 
EAST ASIAN STUDIES UCD 
E^ST ASIAN STUDIES UCLA 
EAST ASIAN STUDIES UCSC 

c Indi V, Ma j or ) 
CHINESE STUDIES 



AREA ST. 



IS 
7 

36 

13 
5 

12 



0 
15 
6 
5 
12 



13 
7 

21 
7 



1 .•) 



S 



ucsD sac. SCI 



AS I AN-AMER. STUDIES UCB AREA ST. 5 5 

ASIAN-hMER. STUDIES UCLA SOC.SCI. SOS 8 

TOTAL ASIAN ALL ALL 244 156 88 41 47 

FRIC 



Paci-fic Rim Inventory Table 4. prtfal4 



PACIFIC RIM DESREE PROSRAMSs MAJORS AND ENROLLMENTS 



II. LATIN AMERICA 

DISCI- ENROLLMENT FALL 1?S4 
MAJOR PAMPUS PLINE TOTAL US GRAD MASTER PHD 



SPANISH 


UCB 


F.LANG 


53 


41 


17 


7 


10 


HISPANIC LIT 


UC3 


II 


11 


0 


U 


1 


10 


SPANISH 


UCD 


tl 


75 


47 


■ 23 


13 


15 


SPANISH 


UCI 


It 


1C7 


66 


41 


7 


34 


SPANISH 


UCLA. 


it 


12? 


113 


• 15 


14 


1 


H ISP. LANG. LIT 


UCLA 


II 


27 


0 


27 




25 


SPAN.?'. LI^4eUISTICS 


UCLA 


tt 


14 


14 








LINGUISTICS Z< SPAN. UCLA 




a 


6 








SPANISH 


UCR 


II 


31 


13 


13 


7 


6 


SPANISH LIT 


UCSD 


II 


64 


42 




5 


17 


SPANISH 


UCSB 


II 


92 


74 


13 


14 


4 


HISP.LhNG S< LIT. 


UC3B 


II 


13 


0 


13 






HISP^-.NIC CIV. 


UCSB 


It 


16 


9 


7 


6 


4 

i. 


Spanish (LAN6.STDY) 


UCSC 


It 


65 


65 









LATIN HME.RICAN ST. UCB AREA ST. 36 20 16 6 10 

L.ATIN AMERICAN ST. UCLA " 55 28 27 27 

L.ATIN AMERICAN ST. UCR "33 

LATIN AMERICAN ST. UCSC " 13 13 



CHICANQ 


STUDIES 


UCB 


SOC.SCI. 


13 


13 


MEX-AM( 


CHICANO) 


ST. UCD 


LETTERS 


4 


4 


CHICANO 


STUDIES 


UCLA 


SOC.SCI. 


5 


5 


CHICANO 


STUDIES 


UCR 


II 


0 


0 


CHICANO 


STUDIES 


L'CSD 


SOC.SCI 






q^ANO 


STUDIES 


UCSB 


II 


11 


1 1 



TOTAL LATIN AMER. ALL ALL 349 594 255 109 133 
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Paciric Rim Inventory Table 4. 



prtbl4 



PACIFIC RIM DEEREE PROGRAMS: MAJGRS AND ENROLLMENTS 



III. SOVIET UNION 







DISCI- 


E N R 


0 L 


L M E 


MAJOR 


CAMPUS 


PLINE 


TOTAL 


UG 


GRAD 


SLAVIC LAN6.3< LIT. 


UC3 F. 


LANG 


43 


IS 


25 


RUSSIAN 


UCD 


II 


14 


11 




RUSSIAN 


UCI 


If 


t& 


16 




SLAVIC LANG.5< LIT. 


UCLA 


n 


ZA- 


a 


28 


RUSSIAN CIV. 


UCLA 


II 


S 


8 




RUSSIAN LINGUISTCS 


UCLA 


ii 


7 


7 




SLAVIC LAN6.^< LIT. 


UCSB 


II 


8 


S 




Ruasi an ( LANG . STDY . ) UCSC 


II 


4 


4 





N T FALL 1984 
MASTER F 



16 



RUSSIAN STUDIES UCR AREA ST. 2 2 

RUSSIAN STUDIES 

(Indiv. Major) UCSC " 

TOTAL SOVIET UNION ALL ALL 136 SO 56 19 
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Paci-fic Rim Inventory Table 4. 



prtbl4 



UC ENROLLMENTS OF MAJORS IN INTERNATIONAL AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
IV. INTERNATIONAL AND DEVELOPMENT STUDIES PROGRAMS 

DISCI- ENROLLMENT FALL 19S4 

MAJOR CAMPUS PLINE TOTAL US 6RAD MASTER PHD 

DEVELOPMENT STUDIES UCB SOC.SCI. 23 23 

INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL 

DEVELOPMENT UCD AGRIC. 70 29 41 40 1 

INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS UCD SOC.SCI. 494 494 

ECONOMICS/ INT' L. 

AREA ST. UCLA SOC.SCI. 13 13 

THIRD WORLD STDIE3 UCSD SOC.SCI. 9 9 



TOTAL INT'L 2< DEV. ALL ALL 614 573 41 



Pacific Rim Inventory 
Campus Tables 



Campus table 1 prlang 



Table !• PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE OFFERINGS: BERKELEY 



AREA !i LANGUAGE 
EAST ASIA 



HIGHEST YR 

TAUGHT NAME OF DEPARTMENT OR PROGRAM 



Japanese 3rd yr\ 

Korean 3rd yr , 
Chinese -Classical 

Chinese -Modern 3rd yr. 

Mongol i an 2nd yr . 

Tibetan 2nd yr. 



Dept Oriental Lanauaaes 



SOUTHEAST ASIA 



Malay/Indonesi an 
Thai 

Intro- to languages of 
Mainland SE Asia 



3rd yr • 
1st yr. 



Dept. South ?u Southeast Asian Studies 



Dept, Linguistics 



LATIN AMERICA 
Spanish 



3rd yr. Dept. Spanish Z< Pcrtugesa 



U,S,S,R, 

Russi an 

(and East European 
1 anguages) 



4th yr. Dept. Slavic Languages 3^ Li taraturas 



ERIC 
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Pacific Rim Inventory 
Campus Tables 



Camous table 2 programs 
c2progb 



Table 2. PACIFIC RIM PROGRAMS: BERKELEY 

I. LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDY PROGRAMS-BERKELEY 



A. UNDERGRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 



ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 



1. ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 

Emphases: Chinese 
Japanese 
Altaic 

2. SOUTH 2< SOUTHEAST ASIAN STUDIES 
Emphases: 

Mai ay-Indonesian 

3. ASIAN-AMERICAN STUDIES 

Emphases: Professional fields 

4. ASIAN STUDIES 

Emphases: China 

Japan and Korea 
Southeast Asi a 

5. SLAVIC LANGUAGES 3« LITERATURES 

Russian 

(also other East 
European 1 anguages ) 

6. SPANISH 



Dept. Ori ental Languages 



Dept. S.3< S.E. Asian Studies 



G-^ouD Major: Coll. L3/.S, cr 
Dept. Ethnic Studies 



Group Major, College of L S: 
SupporteG by Institute for East 
Asian Studies 



Dot. Slavic Languages 3< Literatures 



Dept. Spanish ?< Portugese 



Emphases: Spanish S« Spanish-American 
(also Sp.2< Sp.-Am 2< Luzo- 
Brazil i an) 



?• CHICAiNO STUDIES 
^l^mphases: Soc.Sci ii Hum. 
a. LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 

ERIC 



Group Major: Coll. LZcSn or 

Dep t . Ethni c Studi es 
(Associated with UCMEXUS) 

• Group Major. Supported bv the In- 
stitute of Int-U. Studies 
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!• LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDY PROGRAnS-BERKELEY 



B. GRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 
i. ORIENTAL LANGUAGES - MA /PHD 
Emphasss: 



ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 
Dept. Oriental Languages 



Chinese? Language & Literature 
Classical Chinese 
Japanese Language ?< Literature 
Altaic languages (Mongolian) -MA only 



2. S.Zc3.£. ASIAN STUDIES-MA/ PHD 
Emphases: 



Dept. S.?'S.£. Asian Studies 



Mai ay^Indonesi an 

(and South Asi an -f i elds) 



3. ASIAN STUDIES 

MA 

FHD (authorised but 
restricted) 

Emphases: East Asian 

Southeast Asian 
(South Asian) 

4. rUDDHIST STUDIES PHD 

Emphases: 

An East Asian language^ 
' (or Sanskrit) 



Graduate Group. Supported by the 
Institute of East Asian Studies 

Regional Sections: China, Japan S< 
Korea; Southeast Asia (and South 
Asia) . 



Graduate Group. Cooperates 
closely with Depts. of S..?<S.E. 
Asian St., and Oriental Lang. 



3. SLAVIC LANGUAGES i< LITERATURES 
MA/FHD 

Emphases: Russian Literature 
Russi an Lingui sti cs 
(same for East European) 

6. SPANISH MA 

7. HISPANIC LITERATURES FHD 

3- LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES MA/PHD 
'^"O CONCURRENT DEGREES WITH LAW 



Dot. Slavic Languages ^< Literatures 



Dept. Spanish ?< Portugese 



Graduate Group. Supported bv In- 
stitute for International Studie 




I. LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDY PROGRAMS-BERKF^EY 



C. N0NDE3REE CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 



EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 

18 semester units, not languages, 
-for graduate students enrolled 
in a Mailt er's or Doctoral program 
in a -field related to the Russian/ 
East European area. 

2. Departmental Certirication: Dept. Slavic Languages 3< 



Studies and add^'l coursewcrk 
in Russian Lang. Lit. 



u. AREA CQNCENTRATIOMS-QTHER MAJORS ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 



N.E. Asia; S.E. Asia; Latin 



1. CERTIFICATE IN RUSSIAN 



Faculty Sponsors 



Literatures 



America: U. S. 3. R, 



Dept. Pol 1 ti cal Sci ence 



Asia: 



Latin America 



Dept. Hi story 



Asian Art 



Depr. History or Art 




ERIC 
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I. LANSUASE AND AREA STUDY PR0SRAMS-5ERKELEY 



E. ORGANIZED RESEARCH UNITS - 
AREA STUDIES COMPONENTS 

1. INSTITUTE OF EAST ASIAN STUDIES 
Area Centers: 

a. Center for Chinese Studies 

b. Center for Japanese Studies 

c. Center for Korean Studies 

Other Activities: 

d. East Asia Nat' 1 .Resource Ctr. 
(Formerly Stanford-Berkeley 
East Asian Lang. ?< Area Ctr.) 
Indcchina Project (Archives) 
f. Group in Asian Studies Herbert R. Phillips 

2. INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL* STUDIES Cari 6. Rosberg 
Area Centers: 

a. Center for Latin ft-rjerican St. Brent Berlin 

b. Center for Slavic East 

European Studies G.W. Lapidos 

c. Center for S. 2<S. E. Asi an Studies Bruce Pray 

Other Area Activities: 

d. Me;: i can Studies Program- 
(asscciated with UCMEXUS) 

e. Canadian Studies Program 

3. LCWIE nUSEUM GF ANTHROPOLOGY J. D-^str 



F. AREA PROGRAMS-OTHER CRUS 

1. EARL WARREN LEGAL INSTITUTE 

JapanfcfSe-Ameri can Compc.rat i ve 
Legal Studies Program 

is:) 

B-4 



DIRECTOR/CHAIR 
Robert A. Scalapino 



Joyce Kallgren (UCD) 
Irwin Schneiner 
John C. Jamieson 



John C. Jamieson 



INVENTORY OF PACIFIC RIM PROGRAMS: BERKELEY CAMPUS 

II. INTERNATIONAL AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS-BERKELEY 



A. UNDERGRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 
1. Development Studies 

B. GRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 

C. CONCENTRATIONS OTHER MAJORS 

1. Int' 1 .Business MBA/PhD 

2. International Finance MBA/PhD 

3. Int'l .Relation*; BA/MA/PHD 

4. Planning -for Developing 

Countries MCP 



E. ORGANIZED RESEARCH UNITS - 

INTERNATIONAL/DEVELOPMENT 



ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 

Group Major, organized through the 
Institute o-f Internati cnai Studies 



Graduate School o-f Business Admin. 



Dept. Political Science 

Dept. City 5« Regional Planning. 
School o-f Envircnmenral Desicn 



1. 



DIRECTOR /CHAIR 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES Carl G. Rosberg 
(International Programs) 

John Zysman 



a. Berkeley Roundtable cn the 

International Economy -(BRIE) 



b. US AID Nutrition Collaborative 
Research Program 

III. SPECIAL LIBRARY ?/ CULTURAL RESOURCES-BERKELE"! 



1. EAST ASIA LIBRARY 



4. 



ASIAN -AM. STUDIES LIB. 

CHICANO STUDIES LIB. 

INSTITUTE OF INT'L STUDIES LIB. 



Center -for Chinese Studi: 
(461,000 vols) 
(16,400 vols) 
(4,700 vols) 
( 12, 100 vols) 



B-S 



ERIC 
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Paci-fic Rim Inventory 
Campus Tables 



Campus table 1 prlang 



Table 1. PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE OFFERINGS: DAVIS 



AREA ?u LANGUAGE 

EAST ASIA 

Chinese --Classical 
Chinese -Modern 
Japanese 

Cantonese 



HIGHEST YR 

TAUGHT NAME OF DEPARTMENT OR PROGRAM 



2nd yr. 
2nd yr» 



Oriental Language Program, in 
Dept • Anthropol cgy 



Asian American Studies Program^ in 
College of AES 



LATIN AMERICA 
Spanish 



3rd yr. Dect. Spanish 3« Classics 



U.S.S.R 

Russian 



3rd yr. Dept. German Zi Russian 



ERIC 
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Paci-fic Rim Inventory 
Campus Tables 



Campus table 2 programs 
c2progd 



Table 2. PACIFIC RIM PROGRAMS: DAVIS 

I. LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDY PRCSRAMS - DAVIS 



A. UNDERGRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 

1. EAST ASIAN STUDIES 

Emphases: China 
Japan 

2. RUSSIAN 

3. SPANS IH 

4. MEXICAN-AMERICAN (CHICANO) 
ST. (Assoc. with UCMEXUS) 

Emph ases : Human i t i es 
Spci ol ogy 



ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 
L3cS Program Committee 



Dept. German .1< Russian 
Dept. Spanish Classics 
L&S Program Committee 



ERIC 



Dept . German ?/ Russi an 
Dept. Spanish S< Classics 

L&S Program Committee 



B. GRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 

1. RUSSIAN MA 

2. SPANISH MA/PHD 

C. AREA CONCENTRATIONS AND MINORS 

1. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Regional Emphases: 

East Asi a 
Latin Ameri ca 
Soviet Union ?-< 
Eastern Europe 

2. UNDERGRADUATE MINORS: 

Asi an-Amer i can Studi es 
East Asian Studies 
Oriental Languages 2< Civilization 

(Dy arrangement) 
Spanish ^ _ __ 

Mexican-American (Chicano) Studies LS<'s Program Committee 
Russian Dept. German ?< Russian 



Dept. Applied Behavioral Sc: 
L?<S Program Committee 



Dept. Spanish 2< Classics 



D-1 
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I. LAN6UASE AND AREA STUDY PROGRAMS - DAVIS 



D. ORGANIZED RESEARCH UNITS - 

E. UNIVERSITYWIDE CONSORTIA 
UC MEXUS-Davis Branch 



203 
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II. INTERNATIONAL AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS: DAVIS CAMPUS 



A. UNDER6RADUATE DEGREES 

1. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
(See Concentrations -for 

area emphases) . 

2. INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 

DEVELOPMENT B.S. 



ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 
L3<S Program Committae 



Coll . AES 

Dept. Applied. Ben. Sc: 



B. GRADUATE DEGREES 

1. INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT M.S. 



Graduate Group, 



III. SPECIAL LIBRARY AND CULTURAL RESOURCES 



IV. PROPOSED DEGREE PROGRAMS AND ORUS 



Pacific Rim Inv':intcry Campus table 1 prlang 

Campus Tables 



Tab is 1. PACIFIC RIH LANGUAoE OFFERINeS: IRVINE 

HIGHEST YR 

AREA & LANGUAGE TAUGHT NAME OF DEPARTMENT OR PROGRAfi 

EAST ASIA 

Nc programs. 



LATIN AMERICA 

Spanish 3rd yr. Dept. Spanish it Portugese, in 

School of Humanities 

U.S.S.R. 

Russian 4th yr* Program in Russian, in 

School of Humanities 

AND 

UCI Summer Russian Language 
Institute and Practicum 
(3 week total immersion prcgraiV^ 
all levels) 








m 

Pacific Rim Inventory 
Campus Tables 


Campus table 2 programs 
c2progi 


Table 2. PACIFIC RIM PROBRAMS: IRVINE 


I. LANBUABE AND AREA STUDY PROBRAMS - IRVINE 


A. UNDERBRADUATE PEBREE PROGRAMS 


.<^DMIN I STRATI VE UNIT 


1. SPANISH 


School of Humani t i es 


PmnK^«ai(" Li ^ & Piil^irK*o 

Li ngulstics 
Bilingu.'\l-ESL 




2# RUSSIAN 


acnooi Ot Human i t i es 


Linguistics 




B. GRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 




1. SPANISH MA/MAT/PhD 


School of Humanities 


C. AREA/LANEUAGE CONCENTRATIONS, 

wl ^w&ii wit ril^ WPl 1 




w^ori^ all 

Russian Area St. 
Russian Language 




D. FOCUSSED RESEARCH PROGRAMS 




i . Mej: i co/Chi cano Research 
(Associated with UCMEXUS) 


Faculty from Schools of Biological 
and Social Sciences, Humanities, 
Fine Arts; and Social Eccicgy Prog 


II. INTERNATIONAL AND DEVELOPMENT 


PROGRAMS 


III •SPECIAL LIBRARY AND CULTURAL 


RESOURCES 


IV, PROPOSED DEGREE PROGRAMS AND 


ORUS: 


!• Center for Mexi co/Chi cano St. Proposed branch of proposed 

1985-36. UCMEXUS ORU, or independent CPU. 


r. Proposed academic minor in 
Me::i co/Chi cano otudi esir . ;^ 


Various depts. 
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Pacific Rim Inventory 
Campus Tables 



Campus table 1 crlang 



Table l. PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE OFFERINGS: LOS ANGELES 



AREA Sc LANGUAGE 
EAST ASIA 

Chinese -Classical 
Chinese -Modern 
Japanese 



HIGHEST YR 

TAUGHT NAME OF DEPARTMENT OR PROGRAM 



3rd yr. 
3rd yr. 



Dept. East ^sian Languages S< Cultures 



LATIN AMERICA 
Spani sh 

Quechua (Andean) 



3rd yr. Dept. Spanish Portugese 
1st yr. Dect. Linguistics 



U.S.S.R. 

Russian 4th yr Dept. Slavic Languages 3< Literatures 

(and East European 

languages) 



uERJC^ 
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Pacific Rim Inventory 
Campus Tables 



Campus table 2 programs 
C2progi a 



Table 2. 



PACIFIC RIM PROGRAMS: 



LOS ANSELES 



I. LANSUASE AND AREA STUDY PROSRAMS - LOS ANSELES 



A. UNDERSRADUATE DESREE PROSRAMS 

1. CHINESE 

2. JAPANESE 

3. LINGUISTICS & EAST ASIAN 

LANGUASES & CULTURES 

4. EAST ASIAN STUDIES 

5. SLAVIC LANGUAGES & LITERATURES 

6. RUSSIAN CIVILIZATION 

7. RUSSIAN LINGUISTICS 

8. SPANISH 

9. SPANISH ?< LINGUISTICS 

10. CHICANO STUDIES 

11. LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 
Emphases: 

Arts & humanities 
Social Sciences 
Ecology •?< environment 



ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 
Dept. East Asian Languages •!< 
Cul tures 



Interdept. Group 

Dept. Slavic Languages 3< 
Literatures 



Dept. Spanish 3< Portugese 

Chicano Studies Research Center 
Latin American Center 




»LA-1 
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I. LANGUAGE AND AREA 

GRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 

!• EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND 
CULTURES rlA/C. PHIL/PHD 

Emphases: 

Chinese Language ?< Lit, 
Japanese Language •!< Lit. 

2. ASIAN AMERICAN STUDIES MA 



SLAVIC LANGUAGES A^4D 
LITERATURES M^i/C. PHIL/PHD 

Emphases: 

Li terature (Russi an ) 

Li ngui sti cs (Russi an ) 

Other Lit. or Lang, (PhD only) 



STUDY PROGRAMS - LOS ANGELES 

ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 

Dept. East Asian Languages 2< 
Cultures. 



4. SPANISH 



MA 



5- HISPANIC LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURES C, PHIL/PHD 

Spanish Emphases (majors): 

Spanish Linguistics 2< Fhiloi. 

Medieval & Renaissanca Span. Lit, 

Golden Age Spanish Lit. 

20th C. Spanish lit. 

Colonial & t?th C. Spanish Lit. 

20th C. Spanish-Am. Lit. 

o. LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES MA 

EiDphases: 3 -fields required: 
Sec. Sci . jr Arts, Pro-fessional . 

7. LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES - 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 

MA-MBA -CONCURRENT 
MA-MA Arch/Urb. PI. 
MA-MEd. Curriculum ^ 
MA-MS Engr. (Applied Sci.) 
MA-MLS Libr. it In-fo. Sci. 
MA-MFH Public Health 



Interdept . Group , supported by 
the Asian American Studies Ctr 

Dept. Slavic Languages & 
Literatures 



uept. Spanish Pcrtugess 



Coordinated thrcugh Latin 
Amari can Studies Center 



Articulated with: 



Gr ad. Schl . Management 
Schl. Architecture ^. Urb. PI 
Grad. Schl.' Education 
School ot Engi nerring 
School Lib. .!< Into Sci. 
School o-f Public Health 
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I. LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDY PROGRAMS-LOS ANGELES 



□•JOINT PROGRAMS WITH REGULAR 
ORGANIZED UNDERSRAD MAJORS: 

1. Asian American Studies 



ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 



Interdept, Group, supported by 
the Asian American Studies Ctr< 



D. ORGANIZED RESEARCH UNITS - 
ETHNIC AND AREA STUDIES COMPONENTS 



DIRECTOR/CHAIR 



1. INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN CULTURES 
Ethnic Centers: 

a. Asian American Studies Ctr. 

b. Chicano Studies Research Ctr, 
(associated with UCMEXUS) 

2. LATIN AMERICAN CENTER 

(assoicated with UCMEXUS) 

3. CENTER FOR RUSSIAN AND EAST 

EUROPEAN STUDIES 



William Schae-fer 



Lucie Cheng 

Juan Gomez -Qu i n on es 



Johannes Wilbert 



Andzej Korbcnski 



i ERIC 



LA-2 
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II, INTERNATIONAL AND DEVELOPMENT PROSRAMS-LOS AN6ELE 



A. UNDERGRADUATE DE2REE PROGRAMS 

B. GRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 

C. JOINT PROGRAi^S WITH REGULAR 

ORGANIZED UNDERGRAD MAJORS: 

1 . Intarnati onal R«l at i ons 

Emphases: Students advised 
to concentrate disciplinary 
courses to achieve familiarity 
with one area, ?uch as Latin 
America, Soviet sphere, 
East Asia, Southeast Asia<etc. 



D. INTERNATIONAL CONCENTRATIONS- 

1. Political Science (MA) 

International Relations 

2* International Business 2< Com-- 
parative Management, MBA/PhD 



ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 



Special Undergraduate Program 



Dept. Pol itical Science 



Graduate School of Business 



III. SPECIAL LIBRARY AND CULTURAL RE3GURCE3-L0S ANGELES 

ORIENTAL LIBRARY 

MUSEUM OF CULTURAL HISTORY 
'Emphases include Oceania 
Latin America) 

HANNAH CARTER JAPANESE GARDEN 

IV. PROPOSED DEGREE PROGRAMS AND QRUS 
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Campus table 1 prlang 



Table 1. PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE OFF! 

HIGHEST 

AREA ?t LANGUAGE TAUGHT 
EAST ASIA 

Chinese 2nd yr. 

LATIN AMERICA 

Spanish 3rd yr. 

U.S.S.R, 

Russian 3rd yr. 



INGS: RIVERSIDE 



NAME OF DEPARTMENT OR PROGRAM 



Dept. Literatures ?-< Languages 



Dept. Literaturs S< Languages 



Dept. Literatures .1< Languaaes 



ERIC 
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Campus table 2 programs 
C2progr 



Table 2. 



PACIFIC RIM PRCeRAMS: 



RIVERSIDE 



I. LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDY PRQGRAnS - RIVERSIDE 



A. UNDERGRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAnS 



ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 



SPANISH 



Dept. Literatures S/. Languages 



2. LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 



Program Commi ttee 



Option: joint wi th Chicano St. 



CHICANO STUDIES 



Program Committee 



Options: 

a* Cooperative with Law 5< Society 

b. Joint degree with: 

Political Science 

Latin Am. Studies 

Admin. Studies 

Anthrcpol oy 

Economics 

Hi story 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Spani sh 

Dance 

Art 



Multiple Zi Single-subject 
Teaching Credenti al s. 

4. RUSSIAN STUDIES Dept. Literatures 2< Languages 



B. GRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 



1. SPANISH MA/PHD Dept. Literatures i< Languages 

2. FOREIGN LANGUAGES MA • 
(Spanish major) 

3 EDUCATION ?< CHICANO ST. MA 
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I. LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDY PROGRAMS - RIVERSIDE 



C. CONCENTRATIONS/MINORS 



1. Chicano Studies 

2. Chicano Bj, i ingual~Bi cultural St. 



D. ORGAN I ZED RESEARCH 



DIRECTOR /CHAIR 



1. CENTER FOR SOCIAL & BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCE RESEARCH 

Includes an administrative units Robert D. Singer 
UCR-Mexico Collaborative Research 

8e Training Group (-funded by 

UCMEXUS) . 

E. UNIVERSITYWIDE CONSORTIA 

1. UCMEXUS - Riverside Branch Robert D. Singer 




/ ■ 




ERIC 
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II. INTERnJATIONAL AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS - RIVERSIDE 
A, UNDERSRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 

3. GRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 
C. CONCENTRATIONS/MINORS 

1. International Relations Program Committee 

III SPECIAL LIBRARY AND CULTURAL RESOURCES 



IV. PROPOSED DEGREE PROGRAMS. AND ORUS 

1. UCMEXUS - Proposed Multi Campus 
Research Unit (MRU) 1985-86. 

Proposed conversion or UCMEXUS -from 
a Uni versi tywide Consortium to a MRU, 
headquartered at UC Riverside. 

Emphases: 

(1) Mexico Studies 

(2) U.S. - Mexican Relations 

(3) Chicano Studies 

(4) Physical . biological • health, 
agricultural, ana marine sciences, 
wirh -focus on Me;<ico. 



f 



R-3 
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Campus table 1 prlang 



Table 1. PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE OFFERINGS: SAN DIEGO 



AREA Sc LANGUAGE 

EAST ASIA 

Chinese. -Classical 
Chinese -Modern 
Japanese 



HIGHEST YR 

TAUGHT NAME OF DEPARTMENT OR PROGRAM 



4th yr. 
2nd yr. 



Chinese Studies Program 



LATIN AMERICA 
Soani sh 



4th yr. 
Equi V. 



Dept • Li ngui st i cs 
and 

Dept • Literature 



U.S,S.R. 



Russian 



Pacific Rim Inventory 
Campus Tab 1 es 



4th yr. Dept. Linguistics 
Equiv. and 

Dept. Literature 



Campus table 1 prlang 
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Campus Tables 



Campus table 2 programs 
C2progsd 



Table 2. PACIFIC RIM PROGRAMS: SAN DIEBQ 

I. LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDY PROGRAMS - SAN DIEGO 
A. UNDERGRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 



1. CHINESE STUDIES 

Interdisciplinary; strength in 
contemporary China; intellectual 
history; evolution of scientific 
ideas and technology in pr ©modern 
China, 

2^^- LITERATURE 

7 

Fields of Concentration include: 

9rittiary\ Spanish 
Secondary : Ch i nese 

Spanish 

Russian 

CHICANO STUDIES 

Emphases: Hi story /Chi cano St. 

Li terature/Chicano St. 



^ THIRD WORLD STUDIES 
Emphases: 

Interdi scipl inaryj, integrates 
soci al sci ence/humani ti es . 

Departmental ma j or s i n human— 
ities or social science* 



Interdept. Committee 



Dept. Literature 



Program Committee. Joint 
major with a Dept. 



Program Committee, 



B. GRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 
!• SPANISH LITERATURE MA /PHD 



Dept. Li terature 



SD-l 



I. LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDY PROGRAMS - SAN DIEGO 
ACADEMIC MINORS /CONCENTRATIONS 
Undergraduats Minorss 

a. Chinese Studies 

b. Literature 

c. Chicane Studies 

d. Third World Studies 



Undergraduate concentrations: 

a . U.S. *Me« i can Studi es 
in Pol.Sci.BA. 

Graduate concentrations 

a. Political Science PhD. 
Special programs in Latin 
America, with emphasis on 
Mexico. 

ORGANIZED RESEARCH UNITS - 
AREA STUDIES 

CENTER FOR U.S. MEXICAN STUDIES 
(MEXUS) 

Emphases: 

Research, training, pub- 
lic service - relations between 
U.S. and Mexico. Full range o-f 
problems and issues. 

CENTER FOR IBERIAN AND LATIN 
AMERICAN STUDIES (CILAS) 



Emphases:; 

Iber 1 a-hi stori cal cul tures; 
Latin America - varied experience; 
Chicanos o-f SW U.S. -past present; 
Borderland - problems o-f interaction. 



Dept. Political Science 



Dept. Political Science 



DIRECTOR /CHAIR 
Wayne A. Cornelius 



Michael Mcnteon (Acti 



30-2218 



II. INTERNATIONAL AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS: SAN DIESO CAMPUS 

A. UNDERGRADUATE DEGREES ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 

B. GRADUATE DEGREES 

C. CONCuNTRATIQNS-OTHER MAJORS 



1. Xntsrnational Ralation?^ in 
Political Sci9nc» BA 



Dept. Political Science 



III. SPECIAL LIBRARY AND CULTURAL RESOURCES 
Affiliated Unit: 

Institute of the Americas 



IV PROPOSED DEGREE PRC^^RAMS AND ORUS: 

A. GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PACIFIC 
INTERNAT I ONAL RELAT I ONS 

Degrees: -M.P. I.R. /D.P. I.R. 

Emphases: Fusi on of prof ea- 
sional and area studies. 



Proposed School 



B. JAPANESE STUDIES MA 



Proposed Program. 



C. INSTITUTE ON GLOBAL CONFLICT AND Herbert F. York 

COOPERATION - PROPOSED MRU 

(Unit e:ci3t3 on interim 
basis) 
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Campus table 2 program 
c2progsb 



Table 2. 



PACIFIC RIM PROGRAMS: 



SANTA BARBARA 



I. LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDY PROGRAMS - SANTA BARBARA 



A. UNDERGRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 
1. CHINESE 

Concentrati ons: 

Mandarin 
Classical 



ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 

Eastern Languages Program, in 
Dept .Germanic, Orie tal , ?< 
Slavic Languages ?< Literatures 



2. ASIAN STUDIES 

Emphases: 

China 
Japan 
(India) 

3. SPANISH 

4. HISPANIC CIVILIZATION 
Emphases: 

Geographical areasj. including 
Latin America, 

5. CHICANO STUDIES 

Emphasi s: Pre-pro-Pessional 
preparation in social and 
behavioral sciences, and 
humanities. 

6. SLAVIC LANGUAGES 2< LITERATURES 
Emphases: Russian 



Interdept , Commi ttae 



Dept. Spanish & Portugese 
Interdept. Commi ttee 



Dept. Germanic 3< Slavic Lan- 
guages ?t Literatures 



ERJC 
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!• LANGUASE AND AREA STUDY PROGRAMS - SANTA BARBARA 



B. GRADUATE DEGREES 

1. ASIAN STUDIES MA 

Emphases: 

China 
Japan 
(India) 

2. SPANISH MA /PHD 

Cancvntrati ons: 

Spanish Lit or Linguistics MA 
Spanish ?< Portugese MA 
Hispanic Lang.St Lit. PhD 



ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 
Interdept. Committee 



Dept. Spanish ?< Portugese 



3. HISPANIC CIVILIZATION MA 



Interdept . Cammi ttee 
(Spanish and Historv) 



C. NONDEGREE PROGRAMS 
1. Asian American Studies 
May be ar'ded to a major. 



Advisory Committee 



D. ORGANIZED RESEARCH UNITS 

1. CENTER FOR CHICANO STUDIES 
(Associated with UCMEXUS) 

Emphases: 

History and contemporary con- 
dition o-f the Chicano popula- 
tion; speci al attention to 
public policy projects. 



DIRECTOR /CHAIR 
Juan Vicente 



ERJC 



^6 



r 



II. INTERNATIONAL AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS - SANTA BARBARA 



A* UNDERGRADUATE DEGREES ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 

B. GRADUATE DEGREES 

C • CONCENTR A T I ONS /MI NORS 

1. Political Science BA Dept, Political Science 

Intc'^national Relations Emphasis, 

2# Economics MA Dept. Economics 

Option in Business Economics 
Exchange Program: 

£;:change program between UCSB and 
Universidad Autonoma de Nuevo Leon 

(UANL), Monterrey, Mexico. A bilin- 
gual 9 bi cultural 2 year program. 

Similar program planned for Lima, Peru. 



D. COMMUNTY AND ORGANIZATION 

RESEARCH INSTITUTE Harold L. Votey, Jr. 

Emphases: 

Basic interdisc. research on 
societal problems, and: 

Coordinatffs a faculty/student 
exchange program for students 
in international business be- 
tween UCSB and UANL. 



III. SPECIAL LIBRARY AND CULTURAL RESOURCES 



IV. PROPOSED DEGREE PROGRAMS AND QRUS. 






• 
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Campus table 1 prlang 



Table 1. PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE OFFERINGS: SANTA CRUZ 



AREA Z< LANGUAGE 

EAST ASIA 

Chinese 
Japanese 



HIGHEST YR 

TAUGHT NAME OF DEPARTMENT OR PROGRAM 



3rd yr. Languages Program 

3rd yr. (Non-degree program orrering 

language teaching -for the camcus 



LATIN AMERICA 
Spanish 



3rd yr • 



/ 



Languages Program 

(Ncn-degree program offering 
language teaching -for the campus 



U.S.S.R. 



3rd yr. Language Program 

(Non-degree program offering 
language teaching for the campus 



SPECIAL LANGUAGE PROGRMS 
(Other than study abroad) 

1. Three quarters in 9 weeks. 

Intensive instruction, native 
speakers. 

Spanish 
Russi an 



Summer Language Institute 



2. Intensive 4-week program. 

Spanish-Engl ish translation 



Summer Transl ati on Inst i tuta 
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Caft^OQs; table 1 prlang 



Table 1. PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE OFFERINGS: SANTA BARBARA 



AREA Zc LANGUAGE 

EAST ASIA 

ChinQSC -Classical 
Chinese -Modern 
Japanese 



HIGHEST YR 

TAUGHT NAME OF DEPARTMENT OR PROGRAM 



Eastern Languages Program, in 
2nd yr. Dept. Germanic, Oriental, S< 

2nd yr. Slavic Languages ii Literatures 



LATIN AMERICA 
Soanish 



3rd yr. Dept. Spanish S< Portugese 



U.S.S.R. 

Russian 



3rd yr. Dept. Germanic, Oriental it Slavic 
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Campus table 2 program 
c2progsb 



Table 2. PACIFIC RIM PROGRAMS: SANTA CRUZ 

I. LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDY PROGRAMS - SANTA CRUZ 



A. UNDERGRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 

1. LANGUAGE STUDIES BA 

Language majors include: 

Chinese 
Japanese 
Spanish 
Russian 

2. LITERATURE BA 

Primary literatures include: 
Spanish lit« 



ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 

Language Studies Major C/ntte. 
is Admin, unit. Teaching is 
done by Languages Program. 



Literature Board 



3. LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES BA 

4. INDIVIDUAL MAJORS: 

a. EAST ASIAN STUDIES 

Indiv. major; minor. 
Chinese^ Japanese, hi story, 
politics, art; Study in China 
thru Council on Int'l Ed. Exchg. 

b- SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST ASIAN ST. 

Indiv. or double major. 

Areas include Insular (Malaysia, 
Indonesia) , and Philippines. 

c. RUSSIAN STUDIES (part o-f double 
major) . 



Program Commi ttej»- 
Faculty groups. 



B. GRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 

C. MINORS/CONCENTRATIONS 
East Asian Studies 
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I. LANSUASE AND AREA STUDY PROGRAMS - SANTA CRUZ 



D. STUDY ABROAD (OTHER THAN EAR) 

!• Merrill College Field Program 
(Experiential Learning) 

Full-time field studies related 
to Latin American Studies and 
S.ScS.E. .Asian Studies; part of 
coursework for an approved or 
indiv. major. Affiliated with 
Volunteers in Asia. Individual 
placements in Korea, China, 
Peru, and Mexico. 



ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 
Merril 1 Col lege 

Merrill College emphases include 
Third World; cross-cultural; 
foreign students; study abroad. 
College houses Div. of Soc.Sci. 
and Experiential Learning Pro- 
gram. Has Chicano Scholarship 
and other programs to support 
Latin American Studies. 



2. Humanities Division program. 

Sponsors * language study pr Di- 
gram each Spring in Jalapa, 
Vera Cruz on gulf o-f Mexico. 
Proficiency instruction. 



Humanities Division. 



£. ORGANIZED RESEARCH UNITS 



ri. INTERNATIONAL AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS - SANTA CRUZ 



III. SPECIAL LIBRARY AND CULTURAL RESOURCES 



IV. PROPOSED DE3REE FRCSRAMS AND ORUS 
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INVENTORY OF U.C. PROGRAMS 
RELATED TO PACIFIC RIM COUNTRIES 



APPENDIXES 



A. EDUCATION ABROAD STUDY CENTERS: 
Programs o-f Individual Csntsrs 

B. U.C. ENROLLMENTS IN PACIFIC RIM EAP STUDY CENTERS, 1984-0 

C. U.C. ENROLLMENTS OF STUDENTS FROM PACIFIC RIM COUNTRIES 
Fall 1981 .!< Fall 1984 
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EDUCATION ABROAD STUDY CENTERS: 
Programs o-f Individual Centers 

I. ASIA AND SOUTH PACIFIC 

Cooperative program coordinated through Council on International 
Educational Exchange (CIEE) • Terms: Fall or Spring Semester. 

Eligibility: Minimum 3 years o-f Chinese language. Undergraduates 
and graduates -from all disciplines. 

Emphases: Improve -facility in spoken and written Mandarin Chinese. 
Insight into Chinese society and culture. 



2- ynivsr si ^y of Naniing 

Cooperative program coordinated through CIEE. Terms: Fall or 
Spring semester. 

Eligibility: Minimum 3 years o-r Chinese language. 
Emphases: Language and area studies program. 



3» QhiQSSg UEliZ£C5iti£jL tiSOS !^SD9 

Cooperative program with the Yale-China Association. Terms: 
Academic year. 

Eligibility: Knowledge or Chinese not required. 

Emphases: Humanities and social sciences; emphasis on Chinese 

studies. Art studio and music performance courses 
available. Some courses in English. Students must 
include 18 units o-f Mandarin or Cantonese in their 
annual program. 



ysfeional^ Chengclni UQl^SCSifeiix I§ia§Q 
Cooperative program with CSU. 

Eligibility: Chinese language studv required m program; courses 
taught in Chinese. Other courses in EnglisK. 



Emphases: Chinese language and culture studies program. 
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Pacific Rim Inventory Appendix A p*2 
Education Abroad Study Centers 



5. Intgrnati onal Christian Urtiversit^j^. Qitaka iJak^^ql 
Academic year* 

Eligibility: Completion o-f 1 year o-f university-level Japanese, 

Compulsory intensive language course precedes 
th« academic year. 

Emphases: Humanities and social sciences, with emphasis on 

Japanese language, literature and art, as well as 
focus on problems of the orient, economics and 
history of the Far East, Oriental philosophy, and 
poli tical science. 

Students must complete IS units of Japanese language 
during the year program. A limited number of course 
available in English. 



6. Un^vSCgltY of Tsukuba 

Open to gradute students only. Major fields of graduate studv 
are available; most UC students will be accepted in the Area 
Studies program. 

Eligibility: Completion of at least 2 years of college-level 
Japanese. 



7* !a§ IC2&g UQi!£SC2ife^x Qsl^sycDS 

2jl yQi^CSit^ 9f deibgurngj^ tlSlbcurne 

i2i SySiC5li§Q N§ti2Qai yQi^ergitv^. Canberra 

iii UQiZSCSlSii 9t Svdnevj^ Sv^rgy 

iSi tl^SaySCig UQi^^SCSitZx Svdne^ 

One academi c year, commenci ng i n our Wi ntar . 



Terms: One academic year, commencing in our winter. 

Emphases: Stuoents concentrate on their major or closelv allied 
field. 
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II. LATIN AMERICA 



13. National Autcncmcus yniygrsitv Mexico iyNAM2.j. Mexico Citv 

Terms: One Academic ysar. Students usually enroll in courses o-f-fered 
by the School -for Foreign Students; also take courses in the 
Facultades, regular University courses. • • 

Eligiblity: Compulsory intensive language program precedes 

beginning o-f academic year. 

Emphases: Humanities, social sciences, and art practice. 

School for Foreign Students o-f-fers Latin American 
art, literature, and history; Mexican and Central 
American studies, and Spanish language and 
literature. 



13a.Studv and fieid iliagCisnSSjL C3giii.£2 
Terms: 1 quarter, Spring or Fall. 



Eligibility: Completion o-f 3 quarters Spanish. 

Emphases: General education program with an emphasis on area 

studies. Study -first hand Mexico's people, culture, 
history, and political and economic structures. 
Includes intensive language study, and a courr.e 
taught in English on contemporary Mexico. Course 
includes 5 weeks work experience in rural 



14. La Catgiicaj, kirns 

Spcnscred by the Peru Consortium, University o-f Indiana and a 
number ot California universities. Terms: One academic year. 

Eligibility: A compulsory intensive language courses precedes 
the academic year. All courses are taught in 
Spanish. 

Purposes: Humanities and social sciencs. Special emphases 

are anthropology, archaeology, and ethnohi story • 



ERJC 
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Education Abroad Study Centers 



III, SOVIET UNION 



IS, Leningrad State yoivgrsity^ LrSDiQSC^d 
Cooperative program through CIEE* 

Terms: Four months, Spring or Fall, or 1 academic year. 
Eligibility: 3 years o-f Russian at University level required. 
Emphases: Russian language and civilization only. 
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UC ENROLLMENTS IN PACIFIC 


RIM EAP STUDY CENTERS, 


1984-85 


UC 

EAP STUDY CENTER: TOTAL 


B 


D 


U C CAMPUS 

I LA R 


SD 


SB 


SC 


China Zt Taiwan: 














Beijing 3 
Hong Kcng S 
Taiwan 1 


3 
2 
1 


I 


I 




1 




Japan 














Tokyo 30 


11 


5 


1 7 


3 


3 




Austral i a 














Canberra 6 
Deakin 1 
La Trobe S 
MacQuarie 5 
Melbourne 5 
Monash S 
ayaney o 


1 


1 
I 

1 
1 


I 

2 

I 

2 

1 


I 

2 
1 


1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 


1 

2 
1 
1 


Peru 


• 












1 1 ma 7 

W X IIIO / 




I 








2 


Mexico 














Mexico City (Sem. ) 30 
(Yr.) 17 


4 


Q 


2 1 1 
13 3 






11 
4 


TOTAL PACIFIC RIM 123 


26 


19 


8 16 5 


13 


14 




• 
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fi>o...... Sourc«: Education Abroad Program 
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UC ENROLLMENTS OF STUDENTS FRuM PACIFIC RIM COUNTRIES, Fl?ai ?< F1934 



UNIV- TOTAL 






X TO*t 


0 f 


CAMPUS 








COUNTRY 


1981 


19S4 

^ / w~ 


UCB 




1 IP ' 


(JL«L*H 


UwK 






UCaC 


UCor 


Chrlna 


136 


388 


129 


53 


9 


37 


11 


53 


36 


7 




M^2nQ Kona 


309 


Jw W W 


174 


31 


14 


33 






16 


9 


12 


T ai wan 


724 


920 


3'?6 




0 / 




42 


40 


111 


5 




Japan 


386 


346 


no 


41 


23 


101 


7 


27 


22 


12 




S« Korea 


190 


424 


210 


39 


23 


106 


w 




31 


5 


4 


N* Kor^a 


2 


22 




0 












Q 


0 


Philippns 


61 


9S 


32 


16 


15 

X w 


1 9 




w 






«^ 


N« Guinea 


2 


r> 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




91 


129 


31 


16 


27 


21 


D 


14 


6 


8 


1 


Fiji 


2 


1 


1 


V 




*J 




n 




0 


0 


SinoaDore 


5S 


90 


50 




1 1 


13 




/ 


1 






Mai AV9l A 


58 

.WW 


76 

/ w 


29 


9 




1 n 


*T 


yi 
*f 


0 




1 


Thai 1 And 


44 


48 


14 • 


o 




0 




or 

«J 


cr 




1 


Vietnam 


9X 


107 


At 


1 

X 




1 
1 


1 


29 


12 




0 


Austral i a 


56 


58 


IS 


lO 


1 


15 


1 




6 






N« Zsa .and 


21 


23 


10 


5 


1 


4 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


Chile 


49 


65 


17 


16 


3 


21 


0 


2 


1 


4 


1 


Peru 






12 




1 




0 


1 


«^ 


0 


0 


Ecuador 


12 


11 










0 




0 


0 


0 


Colombia 


26 


36 


10 


10 




5 


^^ 






0 




Panama 


/ 


11 






1 


4 


0 


2 


0 


0 




Csta Rica 


1 1 


24 


10 




1 


/ 




1 


0 


1 


0 


Nicaragua 


4 


4 


1 








0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


El Slvdor 


5 


7 




1 


0 


3 


1 




0 


0 


0 


Guatemala 


S 


11 










1 


1 




0 




Men i CO 


152 


172 


39 




10 


3a 


10 


27 


14 


6 


1 


Canada 


234 


364 


153 


29 


13 


79 


9 


3a 


24 






U.S.S.R. 


13 


6 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


SUBTOTAL 
























PAC.RIM 


2762 


3714 


1457 


390 


239 


369 


113 


293 


.3 


74 


84 


TOTAL 
























F^IGN 


6562 


6713 


''372 


785 


+95 


1442 




537 


609 


152 


101 


PACRIM 7. 


427. 


557. 


617. 


50*/. 


48*/. 


6 ... 


50*/. 


55% 


53*/: 


49"/. 


S3".: 



CD?r*®* ^^^^ Corporate Student Data Base. Students are classified 
! by horns residence address, 
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EDUCATION ABROAD MAJORS BY DISCIPLINE, 19S4-35 prv.d 

STL CENTER LOCATION 

AUS- HONG BEI- 

DISCIPLINE TOTAL MEXICO PERU TRALIA TOKYO KONG JING TAIWAN 

Languages IS.S 9.5 1.5 0.0 6.0 0.0 1.0 0.5 

. Ar»a Studies 12.0 6.5 1.5 0.0 4.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

Social Sci • 51.5 IS. 5 2.5 16.0 3.5 4.0 2.0 o.O 

Arts ic Hum. 16.5 7.5 0.5 4.5 4.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

Sci«nc9t 17.5 2.5 1.0 9.0 4.5 0.0 0.0 0.5 

Prcfassional 3.0' 1.5 0.0 0.5 0.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 

Und«clared 4.0 1.0 -CO 0.0 3.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

Total 123.0 47.0 7.0 30.0 30.0 5.0 3.0 1.0 

MAJORS WITH 5 OR MORE ENROLLMENTS: ALL CENTERS: 



Double Majors count as .5 -f :r each major. 
Source: Education Abroad Program 




AHACHMENT 2 



Febmary 7, 1986 



Mr. Robert T* Monagan, President . 
California Economic Development Comoration 
1121 L Street, Suite 802 
Sacramento, California 95814 

Dear Bob: 

By waj/ of responding to the section of the Pacific Rim Task 
Force Report that deals with education at the University of 
California, I am pleased to enclose some detailed comments 
which my staff has prepared about current and planned educa- 
tion ^programs. Assistant Vice President' Calvin Moore of my 
staff attended the recent workshop in San Francisco which was 
convened to discuss the report, and mRny of the comments that 
follow are his. 

The draft report is based almost entirely on an inventory of 
the .^jpecial programs in the University that off ir academic 
degrees ii language and area studies, and the enrollments 
cited include only students who are \rorking toward degrees in 
those specialisations. Although those data are useful for 
T^any purposes, they portray only a part of the diverse instruc- 
tion the University offers concerning the Pacific Rim. Many 
more students are e:q)osed to a variety of courses about the 
Pacific Pam while majoring in other disciplines than are those 
preparing to become language and area study specialists. 
Education about the Pacific Rim is therefore more diverse and 
far more widely diffused throughout the University's curricula 
than is indicated in the draft report. Other components of 
the University's activities in the Pacific Rim include the 
long-established Institute of East Asian Studies on the 
Bfirkeiev campus and the newly created Center for Pacific Rizi 
Scudii^s on the Los Angeles campus. 

In ^addition to its diversity of current instructional 
offerings, the University is aevelopin^^ three major nerr 
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I'lr. Robert Honagan 
February 7, 1986 
Page 2 



Pacific Riin program initiatives, all of which have racsivad 
full or partial support in the Governor's Budget for" 1986-57. 
The new initiatives, also described in the staff cotmentG, 
include the University's new professional school, the Graduate 
School of International Relations and Pacific Studies, on the 
San Diego cantpus; expansion of the Education Abroad Proo-rasi; 
and a University- wide Pacific Ria Research Program. 

We appreciate having the opportunity to coimnent on the draft, 
and look for:/ard to seeing the Report. 

With best regards, I am. 



Sincerely, 



/s/ David P. Gardner 



David Pierpont :?ardner 



Enclosure 



bcc 



cc: 



Vice President William R. Fr/xsar 
Vice Pr' ident W-,.liam B. Baker 
Assist "iwe President Calvin Moore 
Projec ector ioabella Koli;S!:csak 
Directs jephen Arditti 

: Special /assistant Thaw 
Director Jegers 

^.i^ilalyst Scudder 
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'Siaff CSfflOSgnt gn EssifiS Ri«n Task Fgrge Reogrt^ . S^cti on on Education 

. at ihe yni versiiv^ gf £^1 if ornia 

Unrv«r^i;v°"«'^r''?-r* °" ''^"^^^ f^i"' Education at the 

University or Cali-Fornia was based are insu-F-Ficient to describe the 

Jsi!*,, °^ f^i'" instruction and research actiC ty at 

U^itSi'to'i^r'n 7;P?-t reflects the .act that its ^ources'^were 

i'ld tALr^H ,^"^;:«''=ity's inventory of degree programs and Organ- 
ise enro?i™.« ! ^^"^^'^ languages and Area Studies, and 
J! *""«le"t= who are working toward academic 
degrees in those specialisations. 

ldullltnnJ^°'*r^^Z' ■ University currently has a broad spectrum 

educational offerings pertaining to the Pacific Rim that are 
ire"^:jiac2d*"i: f curricula. Many more faculty Jnd Stud. ^^s 

rou^JC^ 2!L ^ f^^'"^ l.arning about the Pacific Rim through 

llZl't^ ^" * r*"^! °^ ^•3''" programs. Hundreds of 

students who are not majoring in languages or area studies 



are 



X^rJji'f "''"^ Educated through courses and research seminars 
tnZLTJl i^TJ^'p''^?!?''^; politics, ecor.omics and other areas of 
knowledge about the Pacific Rim countries and regions. We have put 
together some descriptive material about curricula and rourses that 
iiihirj^'^h ""^^D °^ current educational activity, .,hich is at- 
tached to this commentary. We must emphasise that our data are not 
comprehensive in their coverage of campuses or of disciplines and 
oa!:^'h f^Mi *PPli=able to the Pacific Rim. In 

^ur-ti^^nt ' T "^^"^ "ft attempt to identify geographic aspects- of 
curricula and courses that are primarily international in orienta- 
tion, or whose primary foci are on development, industrialisation, 

l^.^^i^hJ?!?^/' • ^.rf °tl^'' •''•^'"Pl" Pacific Rim area courses that 
?^fr,.! ? fu'^n^^r ^^'-ricula of two central academic disci- 
?or f"^ Angeles campuses. Example # 1 is 

for History. Example # 2 is for Political Science. 

unLr.rirfu!7 Departments at Berkeley and Los Angeles offer 
or T^^fn aL graduate concentrations in Asian 

• '^J^T^^*" History. It is possible for a student to take 
dartor! 1^1]^ i""^- ""^ history, for example at the intro- 

Chin^« Z% ^^^l- « "-ang^ °^ more specialised topics in 

Chinese or Japanese (or Southeast Asian) history is offered at the 

^r!^\ "^^"^ courses are taken by both undergraduats 
fnJ.7?l?f"*?^ "T^® courses embrace social, economic, 

intellectual, political and diplomatic history, for example. It is 
thus possible for undergraduates in almost any major to become ac- 
quainted with Asia or Latin America through introducto= y History 
Rourses. The undergraduate pursuing a baccalaureate in History can 
wacquire a substantial amount of knowledge about these areas. At the 
graduate ' evel , history majors can acquire specialisations in A«.ian 
or Latin American history through advanced courses and research 
O emmars. 
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The Political Science Departments at Berkeley and Los Angeles o-f-fer 
undergraduate and graduate concentrations in Asian and Latin Amer- 
ican area studies. As the curricula in Example # 2 inaicat«», the 
politics and economics o-f China cr Japan are o-f-fered -for study in a 
^x''^^!^ courses. Area studies per se are not the only portions 

Of the Political Science curricula in which students can acquire 
tnowledge o-f Paci-fic Rim areas and countriec. The departments o-f-f«r 
otner concentrations in Comparative Politics, and International Re- 
lax:iona which would include content applicable to the area. As in 
the History example, an undergraduate student has the opportunity to 
acquire a considerable amount o-f -familiarity with the Paci-fic Rim 
while working toward a baccalaureate in Political Science, and the 
graduate student working toward a doctorate in Political Science can 
acquire soecialised background about areas in the Paci-fic Rim. 

In Attachment B, we present detailed data about courses recently 
taught and the numbers o-f students enrolled in them, -for several de- 
partments at the Los Angeles campus. The d«ta pertain to the De- 
partments o-f East Asian Languages and Cultures, Economics, 
Geography, History, Political Science, and Sociology. These core 
-fields serve majors in many academic departments and pro-f essional 
schools across the Los Angel rs campus. 

The course enrollment data illustrate very dramatically the -fact 
that many more students receive some instruction in skills and 
disciplines relevant to Paci-fic Rim matter than actually pursue 
language and area studies degrees. A -few examples o-f recent class 
enrollments on the Los Angeles campus alone make the point. 

— Over 200 students enrolled in ^irst quarter Modern Japanese lan- 
guage instruction in the Fall o-f 1984. 

The Department o-f East Asian Languages and Cultures had mere than 
1500 enrollments in courses during 1984-85. 

--The History Department introduced 130-140 students to Chinese and 
Japanese history in each o-f two lower division courses. 

—Nearly 90 students took an upper division history course on the 
History o-f Modern Japan. 

Over 160 students were introduced to the History o-f Central Amer- 
ica in one course. 

—Political Science courses in International Relations or Government 
and Politics o-f China, Japan, and Latin Ai.ierica enrolled over 100 
students each. 

The curricula and course enrollment data veri-fy that University o-f 
Cali-fornia students have many avenues open to them .to learn the 
disciplinary perspectives ,and to acquire analytical and language 
skills applicable to the Paci-fic Rim in the core curriculum. The 
^ enrollment -figures show that the University di-f-fuses knowledge about 
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the Pacific Rim to a large number oi students in a variety edu- 
cational settings, ranging from introductory classes to SD-'^iali-oH 
courses to undergraduate and graduate research seminirs? ^^^-^^^^"-'^ 

pltMHlriT-- ^^^^i^^^- g£ii2ol Si Internatlcnal Relations and 
£a£if i£ itudi-sj. San Diggg g^njEug 

""t U^i^e'-'ity's major new academic intiativ-s concerning 
the P«ific Rxm IS the newly established Graduate School of ^nt-r- 

Sn! .H*''''''°"^ """^ ""^^'^^ San Dieoo Campus 

One of the primary purposes of the new School is to brine tciether 

^WeHb^Cr ^--Pl--y areas which, in ^h^ ^^^^ 

cimpC-es? ■' ^C'-o's '"any academic departments at other 

In January, 1986, The Regents of the University of California 
approved establishment of the Graduate School ' of Internlt?onl? 
TnttrnllLntT 'f't''= "^^^^ professional Ic^So of 

cr«^e 1 S?stin^tx!^°"!-'" "-^I School seeks to 

1^1 1\ distinctive ruaion among the professions and disciplines— 
ecanom^L ";*nagement and business, of international relations and 
economics, of science, ...edicine, and engineering. of- history 
culture and language-pertinent to trainin| and research on 

ScifffsL.n'^^ provide professional training for careers in the 
fnSio-?-. . 9°^e''n'nent, business, finance. foundations, 

journalism, international organizations, research, and consulting. 

Ji.Lnn''^!^ . ""t^. conduct research to develop understanding of the 
Tt PesLr.h as the human and physical elements within 

ll'-ur^ll ll^H ^°<="= on key areas such as trade. 

aor?^i^It ^-<=^"° "'ay-- and development and will address economic 
Pacific ksin!*"' cultural issues confronting nations in thi 

The f^chool will prc^vide the public with better information and 
opportunities for contact between Californians and th. atSIr peopfSs 
iLJnn. ''^<=^^^%.''«9ion. Public outreach will include briefing 
Duhf r^f,-. meetings, public leccures, community oriented 
publications, and programs for primary and secondary schools. 

Ini^'^rn™™ ^^^foii^SS'' effective February l, i9f36. Enrollment 
will commence in 1987-SS, and is planned to reach 400 graduate and 
postgraduate students by 1991-92. 

iQitiativesj. The Qenter for Pacific Rioj Studies^ '.os Angelas 
uanjgus „ 

^T^® Center for Pacific Rim Studies was formally initiated in July, 
n«7': X r^u Los Angeles campus, under the aegis of the campus 
°ttll I- ^'^t^'-national Studies and Overseas Programs. The new 
rn?r> ■' * rormal Organized Research Unit, receives core 
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support -from the campus. The center was created to bring a unified, 
mu'ltidisciplinary, and issue-^orientsd approach to the common 
concerns o-f the peoples o-f the Pacific Rim. Its agenda includes^ the 
sponsorship and publication or research, the organisation of 
conferences, the development of curricula, and support of 
cooperative study of major Pacific Rim issues by scholars, public 
officials, and business, media, and community leaders from the 
region. The Center also administers a number of bilateral programs 
for faculty and student exchange, joint research, and institutional 
development, including the China Exchange Program* the Korea 
Program, and the Singapore Linkage Program. The subject areas 
involved range from fine arts, humanities, social sciences, and hard 
sciences, to law and management. The Center expects to develop 
additional echange programs with other countries and institutions. 
The Director of the Center for Pacific Rim Studies is Lucie Cheng, 
Professor of Sociology and Director of the Asian-American Studies 
Center at the Los Angeles campus. 

54gw iQiiiaiivgsi yniver5lii:wiie Pagi f is Ri m R.^Sgargh Prgorani 

The University will establish a new, comprehensive, Uni versitywide 
research program focusing on the Pacific Rim region and drawing on 
the research resources of the University campuses. The program is 
supported in ^.he Governor's budget for 1986-87. A pla.ming 
committee has been appointed and will begin developing a research 
plan in February 1986. 

Ngw Initiatives^ iilESQSiSQ Sf S^tlSSiign Abroad Prgaram 

The University plans a significant expansion of opportunities for 
University students to study the languages of Pacific Rim countries 
and J in some cases to combine language study with academic work in 
such fields as busines?; computer science, engineering, and natural 
sciences. By 1988-89, the programs the University is developing 
will allow nearly a quadrupling of U.C. enrollment in Pacific Rim 
countries', from 123 currently, to more than 450 students, and will 
allow U.C. students to study in eight additional Pacific Rim 
countries. We currently offer education abroad experiences in 
China, Japan, Australia, Peru, and Mexico. By 1988--89, we hope to 
have additional centers that will strengthen our presence in China 
and Japan, and will create new study opportunities in Korea, 
Southeast Asia (including Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore and 
Thailand), New Zealand, Costa Rica, and Canada. The new programs 
provide for exchange of students and a limited number o-f faculty- 
For 1986-87, the Uni / sity has completed arrangements for a U.C. 
Center at Peking University in Beijing that will accommodate 30 
U.C. students in Chinese language study. We hope to complete 
arrangements, despite the earthquake, for a new intensive languag 
program for 30 U.C. students in Mexico, and we will make a modest 
addition to our programs in Australia. 

Q'^he University's current offerings and the new initiatives that are 
jr^eing started and will be developed over the next few years combine 



to make the University o-f Cali-fornia an enormously strong and varied 
resource to the State o-f Cali-fornia as it enters a period dcminatld 
by economic, social and cultural internationaliraticn. and 
increasingly comple:: interactions with the rest o-f the Paci-fic Rim. 
We hope the materials provided in this sta-?-? comment convey mors 
completely the University's activities pertaining to the Pacific 
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^"""TliciPLrNPc^n^^^^ ^'^ SSi5eRS??^ OF CALIFORNIA 

DISCIPLINES OTHER THAN LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDIES 



EXAMPLE # 1. 



HISTORY 



A. 



The U.C. Berkeley Department o-f History o-f-fers undarcraduate and 
graduate courses in the history o-f ail unc^rgraauatie and 

including Asia and Latin 



form concentrations, 
lower division to upper division t 



major areas o-f the world, 
America. Taken togeth€?r, the arsja courses 
The progression o-f (SEMESTER) courses rrom 
o graduate are listed below* 



ASIAN HISTORY 
Lower Division: 

9 Asian History: 
A China 
B Japan 

Upper Division: 

103F Proseminar, Asia 



LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY 
Lower Di visi on: 

S Latin American History: 
A Colonial • 
B National 

Upper Division: 
103E *=*roseminar, Latin America 



China 

in Chinese History: 
History o-f China 
Chinesfi Intellectual 



HO Inner Asia (Nomadic) 

116 China: 
A Early China 
B Middle China 
C Modern 

117 Topics 
A Social 
B Modern 

History 

118 Japan: 

A Archaeological Period to 1800 
B 1800 to the Present 

119 Topics in Japanese History: 
A Social History o-f Japan 

B Economic History o-f Japan 
161 Emergence o-f Modern Industrial 

Societies-U.S. , Europe, Japun. 



140 Me:<ico - colonial to present 

141 Social History o-f Latin America 
A institutional Framework 

B The Rise o-f E;:port Economies 

142 The Andean Region 



Graduate: 



Graduate: 



S75 Core Courses in the Fields o-f 275 



History: 
Asi a 



(may be repeated) 



Core Courses in 
History: (may 
E Latin America 



the Fields cf 
be repeated) 



2S0 Advanced Studies: 

F Asia - -for M.A. candidates 
« Asia - for Ph.D. candidates 



280 Advanced Studies: 
E Latin America 



i^R«s«arch 
F Asia . 



Seminars: 



242 



285 Research Seminars: 

g I .4.^^ A .t 
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EXAMPLES OF PACIFIC RIM AREA COURSES IN UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
DISCIPLINES OTHER THAN LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDIES 



EXAMPLE # 1. 



HISTORY 



A. The U.C. Berkeley Department o< History offers undergraduate and 
graduate courses in the history of all major areas of the world, 
including Asia and Latin America, Taken together, the area course 
form concentrations. The progression of (SEMESTER) courses from 
lower division to upper division to graduate are lisred below. 



ASIAN HISTORY 

Lower Division: 

9 Asian Hi story r 
A China 
B Japan 

Upper Division: 

103F Proseminar, Asia 



LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY 
Lower Di vi si on : 

8 Latin American History: 
A Colonial 
B National 

Upper Division: 

103t Proseminar, Latin America 



China 

in Chinese History: 
History of China 
Chinese Intellectual 



110- Inner Asia (Nomadic) 

116 China: 
A Early Chine 
B Middle China 
C Modern 

117 Topics 
A Social 
B Modern 

Hi scory 

118 Japan; 

A Archaeological Period to 1800 
B 1800 to the Present 

119 Topics in Japanese Historv: 
A Social History of Japan 

B Economic History of Japan 
161 Emergence of Modern Industrial 

Societies-U.S. , Europe. Japan, 



140 Mexico - colonial to present 

141 Social History of L'^.tin Americ 
A Institutional Framework 

B The Rise of Export Economies 

142 The Andean Region 



Graduate: 

275 Core Courses in 
History: (may 
F Asia 



the Fields of 
be repeated) 



Graduate: 

275 Core Courses in 
Hi story: (may 
E Latin America 



the Fields of 
be repeated) 



280 Advanced Studies: 

F Asia for M.A. candidates 
G Asia - for Ph.D. candidates 



285 

ERiC 



Research 
Asia 



Seminars: 



2B0 Advanced Studies: 
E Latin America 



285 Research Seminars; 
E Latin America 
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EXAMPLE # 



HISTORY 



B. The U.C. Las Angeles Department o-F History o-f-fers underaraduate and 
graduate courses in the history all major areas or the world, 
including Asia and Latin America. Taken together, the area courses 
form concentrations. The progression o-f <QUfiRTER) courses from 
lower division to upper division to graduate are listed below. 



ASIAN HISTORY 
Lower Division: 

9 Intro, to Asian Civilisation 

B. China, Survey o-f History 

C. Japan J, Survey o-f History 



Upper Division: 

182 China: 

A To 900 

B 900 to 1500 . 

C 1500 to 1800 

183 Modern China, 1S40-1920 

184 The Chinese Revolution 

186 Diplomatic History o-f the 

Far East 

187 Japan: 

A Ancient Prehistory to 1600 
B Early Modern, 1600 to 1368 
C Modern, 1868 to Preset, t 
190 Southeast Asia: 
A Early History 
B SE Asia since 1815 

Graduate. 

200 Advanced Historiography: 
L China 
M Japar. 

T Southeast Asia 
Seminars: 
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A-B-C Chinese Hist. 

A— B Modern Japanese Hist. 

A-B Southeast Asian Hist. 



LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY 
Lower Division: 

8 Latin American' History: 
A Re-form and Revolution 
B Social History 

C. Central America; The Struggle 
-for Change 

Upper Division: 

165A Colonial Latin America 
165B Colonial Latin America 
165C Indians o-f Colonial Mexico 
166 Latin America in the 19th C. 
167A Latin America in the 20th C. 
167B Latin America in the 20th C. 
167C Latin America in the 20th C. 

168 History of Latin American Int'l 

Relations 

169 Latin American Elitelcre 

170A Latin American Cultural History 
170B The Classic Travel Accou.its of 

Latin America since 1735 
171 Mexican Revolution since 1910 



Graduate: 

200 Advanced Historiography; 
I Latin America 



Seminars: 

266A-B Colonial Latin American Hist. 
267A-B Latin Am. Hi st . , 19th-20th C. 
M268A-B Seminar in Recent Latin Am. 
Hist- 

2^^^ Latin Am. Research Resources 



EXAMPLES OF PACIFIC RIM AREA COURSES IN UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
DISCIPLINES OTHER THAN LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDIES 



EXAMPLE #2* POLITICAL SCIENCE 

A* The U-C* Berkeley campus Department or Political Science o-frers 
undergraduate and graduate courses in several areas o-f concen- 
tration, including International Relations, Comparative Politics 

nd Area Studies, among others The following list covers only 
courses offered in the Area Studies concentration that pertain t 
the Pacific Rim. (SEMESTER COURSES), 

ASIAN AREA COURSES LATIN AMERICAN AREA COURSES 

Upper Division: Upper Division: 

143A-B Northeast Asian Politics 148A-B Latin American Politics 
143-C Southeast Asian Politics 
143D Policy Problems of Southeast 
Asia 



Graduate courses & Seminars: Graduate Courses Seminars: 

243A Chinese Domestic and Foreign 248A-B Latin American Politics 
Policies 



243B Japanese and Korean Domestic 
Foreign Policies 

244A China - Analysis of the 
Politics of China 

244B China - Analyis of Politics of 
People's Republic 

244C The Chinese Revolution 

244D State and Economy in Japan 

24SB Southeast Asian Politics 
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EXAMPLE # 2 



POLITICAL SCIENCE 



B. The U.C. Los Angeles campus Department o-f Political Science 
o-f-fers undergraduate and graduate courses in several areas o-f 
concentration, including International Relations, and Comoarative 
Politics, among others. Undergraduate courses pertaining' to 
Paci-fic Rim areas are o-f-fered within these concentrations. At th«= 
graduate level, a series o-f departmental seminars in Regional and 
Area Political Studies are o-f-fered. The -following list cov^r« 
only courses related to Paci-fic rim areas. (QUARTER COURSES). 

ASIAN AREA COURSES LATIN AMERICAN AREA COURSES 



Upper Division: 

135 Int'l. Relations o-f China 

136 Int'l Relations Japan 

159 Chinese Gov't, and Politics 

160 Japanese Gov't. ?< Politics 

161 Gov't. & Politics in South- 

east Asia 



Upper Division: 

130 Politics o-f Latin American 

Economic Development 

131 Latin American Int'l. Relations 
163A-B Gov't it Politics in Latin 

America 



Graduate Seminars in Regional Graduate Seminars in Regional 

and Area Political Studies: and Area Political Studies; 

Chinese S« East Asian Studies C250A Latin American Studies 
C25oD Japanese ?< Western Paci-fic 
Studies 

C250J Southeast Asian Studies 




Attachment B 

ENROLLMENTS IN SELECTED COURSES RELATED TO THE PACIFIC RIM 
IN SELECTED DEPARTMENTS AT U.C. LOS ANGELES, 1984-85 



College o-f L & S: 
Department 



Course Number and Name 



Quarter 
0-f -fared 



Students 
Enrol led 



F.Ast Asian Lan- 
guages Zc Cultures 
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lA 
IB 
IC 
2A 
2B 
2C 
9A 
93 
9- 
llA 
IIB 

lie 

ISA 
15B 
ISC 
19A 
19B 
l«j'C 
40A 
40B 
42 



Elementary Modern Chinese 
Elementary Modern Chinese 
Elementary Modern Chinese 
for Speakers o-f Dialects 



"for Speakers 
"for Speakers 
El em. Modern 
Modern 



El em. 
El em. 
Int. 
Int. 
Int. 
Int. 
Int. 
Int. 
Int. 
Int. 
Int. 



Modern 
Modern 
Modern 
Modern 
Spoken 
Spoken 
Spoken 
Modern 
Modern 



o-f Dialects 
0"f Dialects 
Japanese 
Jar- .^nese 

Chinese 
Chinese 
Chinese 
Japar.se 
Japanese 
Japanese 
Japanese 
Japanese 
Japanese 



Modern 
Chinese Civilization 
Japanese Civilization 
Japanese Culture 



119A 
119B' 
121A 
121B 
121C 
ll-E 
124A 
124B 
124C 



Advanced Modern Japanese 
Advanced Modern Japanese 
Advanced Modern Chinese 
Advanced Modern Chinese 
Advanced Modern Chinese 
Modern Chinese Lit. 
Readi ngs-Nati onal i st 
Readings-Polit. , Military 
Readings-Economic, Educ. 
135 Buddhist Themes, Asian Lit. 
141B Japanese Lit. in Transl . 
142A Readings-Japanese Family 
145 Readings-Modern Japanese 
163A Readings-Chinese Lit. 
163B Readings-Chinese Lit. 
163C Readings-Chinese Lit, 
1&3 Intro, to Chinese Thought 
184 Intro, to Japanese Thought 
199 Special Studies 
199 Special Studies 
199 Special Studies 247 



F 84 
W 85 
S S5 
F 8^1 
W 85 
S 85 
F 84 
W 85 
S 85 
F 84 
W 85 
S 85 
F 84 
W 85 
S 85 
F 84 
W 85 
S 85 
W 85 



S 
S 



F 
S 
S 

s 

F 



85 
85 



F 84 
W 85 
F 84 
W 85 
S 85 
S 
F 



85 
84 
W 85 
S 85 



84 
85 
85 
85 
84 



W 85 
S 85 
W 85 
S 85 
F 84 
W 85 
S 85 



43 
28 
21 
10 
9 

217 
151 
120 
26 
22 
23 
13 
12 
S 
64 
42 
34 
120 
90 
42 

24 
18 
22 
25 
22 
30 
26 
37 
34 
19 
37 
8 
8 
21 
6 
15 
12 
30 



245 Semiriar— Modern Japanese Lit.S 83 
251 Semin«r-Mod«rn Chinese Lit. F 84 



3 
3 
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ENROLLMENTS IN' SELECTED COURSES RELATED TO THE PACIFIC RIM 
IN SELECTED DSPARTHENTS AT U.C. LOS ANGELES, 1984-85 P. 2 



College of L S< S: 
Department 

Economi cs 



Geography 



History 



ERLC 



Course Number and Name 



Quarter 
0-f-Pered 



Students 
Enrol led 



110 Economic Problems o-f Under — 








developed countries 


S 


85 


86 


111 Th90r*i. f>4t CT^nnr^m^ ^ rMv*nc^4*K 
* * * 1 » 1 vwr A era vJ r wnunil u wr uW wil 








and Development 


W 


85 


108 


191 Int'l. Trade Theory 


F 


84 


134 


191 Int'l. Trade Theory 


W 


8w 


108 


121 Conservation o-f Resources: 








LJndBrd9\/0l an^H |jJnr*lH 


r 






186 Contemporary China 


F 


84 


42 


282 Seminar — South America 


S 


85 


4 


Asi an K<i stor^x/* 




• 




7S China 


W 


85 


132 


9C Jap^n 


5 


85 


143 


184 The Chinese Revolution 


W 


85 


32 


ia7C Modern Japan 


w 


85 


86 


190B SE Asia since 1815 


w 


85 


43 


193B Religions, S£ Asia 


w 


85 


30 


193C Religions, SE Asia 


w 


86 


20 


197E UG Seminat — Westerners in 








Meiji Japan 


F 


85 


12 


197M UG Seminar-Vietnam, 20th C. 


F 


85 


12 


20111 Seminat — Japan 


F 


85 


6 


201T Seminat — SE Asia 


F 


85 


1 


282A Seminat — Chinese History 


F 


83 


r> 


282B Seminat — Chinese History 


W 


84 


4 


282C Seminat — Chinese History 


S 


84 


4 


M289A SE Asian. History 


F 


84 


3 


M?89B SE Asian History 


W 


85 


2 



Latin American History: 
8A Re-form and Revolution 
8B Social History 
8C Central America 
167A Latin Am. -20th C. 
167B Latin Am. •20th C. 
16B Latin Am. Int'l. Rels. 
169 Latin Am. Elitelore 
171 Mex. Revolution since 



F 
S 



84 
85 



W 85 
S 85 



S 
S 
F 



84 
85 
85 



1910 W 85 



197P UG Seminar Lat.Am. Economic 

History F 85 

197G UG Seminar Early Mex/Peru W 86 



138 
132 
161 
42 
40 
61 
33 
42 



4 

5 
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ENROLLMENTS IN SELECTED COURSES RELATED TO THE PACIFIC RIM 
IN SELECTED DEPARTMENTS AT U.C. LOS ANGELES, 1964-85 P. 3 

Col lege. of L ?< S: Quarter Students 

Department Course Number and Name Of-fered Enrolled 



Hisrory,, cont'^d- 



2011 Seminar — Lat.Am. (3 £ections)F 85 27 

2011 Seminar Lat.Am. W 86 4 

M265 Lat.Am. Research Resources F 85 6 

M268A Seminar-Recent Hist. F 84 7 

M268B Seminar-Recent Hist. W 85 9 

Canadian, Australian History: 

143 Canada S 85 57 

144 Australia F 84 80 

Diplomatic H'-st., incl. Pacific 

152B Am. Dipl. Hist. -20th C. S 85 219 

pjjlitical Science 131 Latin Am. Int'l. Relations W 85 129 

136 Int'l. Relations of Japan S 85 113 

159 Chinese Gov't. 5< Politics F 85 138 

160 Japanese Gov't. 5t Politics F 84 118 

161 Gov't. .?( Politics in SE Asia S 85 49 
163A Gov't ?c Politics in Lat.Am.F 84 109 
163B Gov't. Sc Politics in Lat.Am.W 85 111 
CJ97D UG Seminar-Japan Politics W 86 7 



C250A Seminar-Lat. Am. Studies S 85 14 
C250D Seminar- Japanese and 

Western Pacific Studies W 85 2 

Sociology 131 Latin American Societies F 84 33 

276 Seminar — Selected Topics in 

Sociology of East Asia S 85 4 
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ATTACHMENT 3 



February 10, 1986 



The Honorable Tec Hayden 
tiember of the Assenbiy 
State Capitol 

Sacramento, California 95314 
Dear Tom: 

Thank you for yotir letter of January 9, 1986, and for sending me a copy 
of your article, •Our Language, Learning Gap in the Pacific,* as well as a 
copy of your H.esoiution, ACR 82. 

In response to your request, I am pleased to enclose a copy of "Inventorv" 
of University of California Programs Related to the Pacific ?dm, 1984-55," 
which i;*cludes current degree programs and Grjjanized Research units, 
and a copy of the Inventory's Preliminary Update, July 1985- January 
1986. As you will see, the update includes some important recent additions 
to our current offerings and retlects new initiatives that are beinsr 
developed by both my office and individual campuses. 

As you may know, the 1986-S7 Regents^ budget includes fuiiding requests 
for three major new Padac Rim program iratiatives, ail of which have 
received full or partial support in the Governor's budget. They arc as 
follows : 

The Graduate School of International Relations and Pacific Studies. 
At its January 1986 meeting, the Soard of Regents approved the 
establishment of this School on the San Diego campus. Our request 
for funding of preliminary woricng drawings for a building to house 
the school was supported in the Governor's budget, and a campus 
steering committee is recruiting for a permanent Dean of the School 
and working on developing the Schools curriculum. 

'-^ Pacific Rim Research. The Governor's budget supports 5250,000 of 
the 31 million requested in the Regents' budget to establish a new, 
comprehensive. University- wide research program fociisint] on the 
Pacific ?im re^jion. A committee of nne faculty nscmher from each -^i 
our campuses has been appointed to develop a research plan, and is 
expected to begin its work this nonth. 

er|c 
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The Honorable T-jn Harden 
February 10, 19^ 6 
Page 2 



^ Education Abroad Prograns. V/e plan a sigrJficant e:rpansior our 
ZAP programs ov^r the next three years, 30 that Urdversity students 
can study the lasgtiages of Paddle Rio countries and, in some cases, 
conzbine language study ^-ith academic work in such Seida as 
business, computer science, engineering?, and natural scit^nces* We 
currently offer education abroad e2:?eriences in China, Japan, 
Australia, Peru, and Me--uco* 3y 1988-89, ^e hope to have additior.il 
centers in China and Japan, and to create nev study opportunities in 
Korea, Southeast Asia (includir ' Indonesia, lialaysia, Singapore, and 
Thailand), Mew Zealand, Costi .ica, and Canada* The new pro* 
grains provide for student exchanges and for a limited nurabeV of 
faculty ei:changes« Therefore, by 1983^59, the programs we are 
developing will allow UC enroUnent in PadSc Rim countries to 
increase from 123 students to more than 450 students, and will also 
allow UC students to study in eight addition 1 Pacific Ria countries. 

For 1986-87, we have already completed arrangements for a UC 
Center at Beijing University in Beijing that will accomcnodate 30 UC 
students in Chinese language study. Also, we hope to complete 
arrangements for a new Intensive language program for 30 UC 
students in Mexico, and we will make a modest addition to our 
programs in Australia. Cur requests for funds for scholarships and 
faculty exchange in 1986-37 were supported in the Governor's 
budget. 

I hope that triis information will be useful, and that you will let me know 
if you need anything more, 

Vf'ith best regards, I am. 

Sir cerely, 

/s/ David ?. Gardner 



David Pierpont Gardner 

Enclosure 

cc: Vice President William R. Frascr 
Vi^ President William B. Baker 
Irftssistant Vice President Calvin TJoore 
Director Sttiphen Arditti 
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ATTACHMENT 

Inventory of University of California Programs 
Related to the Pacific Rim, 19S4-SS 
Preliminary Update, July 1985-January 1986 

NEW ACADEMIC UNITS ESTABLISHED 

Graduate School of International Relations and 

Pacific Studies, San Diego campus ^ 

Established effective February 1, 1986 

In January, 1986, the Regents of the Uni vers ty of Califor- 
nia approved establishment of the Graduate Sci ool of Inter- 
national Relations and Pacific Studies, the first 
professional school of international relations in the U,C, 
system. The School seeks to create a distinctive fusion 
among the professions and disciplines — elements of manage- 
ment and business, of international relations and economics, 
of science, medicine, and engineering, of history, culture 
and language — pertinent to training and research cn the 
Pacific region. 

The School will provide professional training for careers in 
the Pacific Basin in government, business, finance, founda- 
tions, journalism, international organizations, research, and 
consulting. 

The School will conduct research to develcp understanding cf 
the region as a whole as well as the human and physical 
elements within it. Research activities will focus cn key 
areas, such as trade, security, technology, an-l development 
and will addrer/s economic, political, social and cultural is- 
sues confrcntinv^ nations in the Pacific Basin. 

The School will provide the public with better informaticn 
and Qpportuni ties for contact between Californians and the 
other peoples of the Pacific region. Public outreach will 
include briefing sessions, meetings, public lectures, commu- 
nity oriented publications, and programs for primary and 
secondary schools. 

Enrollment will commence in 1987-88, and is planned to reach 
400 graduate and postgraduate students bv 1991-92. 
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• NEW DESREE PROGRAMS APPROVET* 



None betwesm July 1985 and January 1986. 



I. NEW ORGANIZED RESEARCH UNITS APPROVED 
None between July 1985 and January 1986, 



. NEW RESEARCH CENTERS ESTABLISHED (Non-GRU's) 

The Center -for Paci-fic Rim Studies wa5! -formally initiated in 
July, 1985, at the Los Angeles camaus, under the aegis o-F the 
campus 0-f-fice o-f International Studies and Overseas Programs. 
The new center, which is not a -formal Organized Research 
Unit, receives core support -from the campus. The center was 
created to bring a unified, multidisciplinary, and i ssue- 
oriented approach to the common concerns o-f the peoples o-f 
the* Pacific Rim. Its agenda includes the sponsorship and 
publication of resear.-rh, the organization of conferences, the 
development of curricula, and support of ' cooperative study of 
major Pacific Rim issues by scholars, public officials, and 
business, media, and community leaders from the region. The 
Canter also administers a number of bilateral programs for 
faculty and student exchange, joint research, and 
institutional development, including the China E;:change 
Program, the Korea Program, and the Singapore Linkage 
Program. The subject areas involved rang«»s f. om fine arts, 
humanities, social sciences, and hard sciences, to law and 
management. The Center expects to develop additianal 
e;<ch£nge programs with other countries and institutions. 



. PROPOSED NEW ACADEMIC PROGRAMS UNDER DEVELOPMENT AT CAMPUSES 

— Degree program in Japanese Studies, San Diegc campus 

I. PROPOSED NEW CR6ANIIED RESEARCH UNITS UNDER DEVELOPMENT AT 
CAMPUSES 

—Mej^ica/Chicano Area Studies, QRU, Irvine 

— UC Meatus, MRU, Riverside (The UC Me::us Consortium is head- 
quartered at Riverside). 
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VIII. EXAMPLES OF RESEARCH PR05RAMS 3EINE DEVELOPED AT CAMPUSES 

Studies OT regional macroeconomic and political trends and 
security issues^ Berkeley campus. 

Joint research with China on the Chinese "Open Cities" 
program^ Berkeley campus, 

— Research on trans-Pac.fic commodity trade at tne commo^ 
dity level by country and at the macroeconomic policy 
level, Davis campus. 

IX. U.C. EDUCATION ABROAD CENTERS AND PROSRAMS 3EIN6 DEVELOPED 
A« ASIA AND OTHER PACIFIC 

Center at Peking University, Beijing, 1986-87. This 
center is in place. 

— Second Center in Japan, 1987-S3 

New programs at the two centers will ccmbine language 
study with computer/business and engineering/science 
study. 

— Canter at Seoul, Korea, 1988-39 

Center at Jakarta, Indonesia, 1968-8? (servincj Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Singapore and Thailand). 

— Center in New Zealand, 1987-38 

Additional instructional sites in Australia. 1986-87 

B. LATIN AMERICA 

Center at San Jose, Costa Rica, 1987-88 

Intensive Language Quarter, Mexico, 1986-37 ir possible. 

C. CANADA 

Canter at Vancouver B.C., 1^37-88. 
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ATTACHMENT 

Inventory o-f Universit-.' of Caii-farnia Programs 
Related to the Pacific Rim, 19S4-S5 
Preliminary Update, July 1985-January l?86 

I. NEW ACADEMIC UNITS ESTABLISHED 

Graduate School of International Relations and 
Pacific Studies, San Diego campus ' 

Established effective February 1, 1986 

In January, 1986, the Regents of the University of Califor- 
nie. approved establishment of the Grat'iate School of Inter- 
national Relations and Pacific Studies. the first 
professional school of international relations in the U.C. 
system. The School seeks to create a distinctive fusion 
among the professions and disciplines — elements of manag.^- 
ment and business, of international relations and economics, 
of science, medicine. and engineering, of history, culture 
and language — p ertinent to training and research on the 
Pacific region. 

The School will provide professional training fcr careers in 
the Pacific Basin in government, business, finance, founda- 
tiop-3, journalism, international crganizaticns, research, and 
consulting. 

The Scrjci will conduct research to develop understanding cf 
the region as a whole as well as the human and phvsical 
elements within it. Research activities will focus on key 
areas such as trade, security, technology, and development 
and will addrass economic, political, social and cultural is- 
sues confronting nations in the Pacific Basin. 

The School will provide the public with tetter information 
and ooportunities for contact between Californians and the 
other peonies of the Pacific region. Public outreach will 
include briefing sessions, meetings, public lectures, commu- 
nity oriented publications and programs for primar-y and 
secondary schools. 

En-ollment wili commence in 1937-33, and is p] anned to reach 
400 graduate end postgraduate students by 1991-92. 
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ATTACHMENT 4 



RATIC3NAL2 FOR TES CREATION AT' tICSD OF A PR0FS3SI0HAL 
GSADUATS SCHOX OF INTSRKATIOKAL STUDIES 
FOCUSING CN THE PACIFIC B^UI. 



Prepared by the Ccnnittae on 
Sciicol cf Paciris Basis Istersatisnal Heiationa 

Submitted to Senate April 12, 1985 
Revised June 7, 1985 
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The Cooaittee sees aany advantages in the creation of a'UC 
professional graduate school of internaticnal studies focusing on 
the Pacific Sasin at UCSD and strongly supports efforts to do so. 
Such a school allows the attainment of a number of intellectually 
important objectives which enlarge the teaching, research, and service 
functions of the University and its San Diego campus. These may be 
expressed in the following set of points: 



1) The rapid growth of the Pacific Sasin as a center of economic, 
cultural, strategic, and political activity provides a number of 
challenges and opportuaitiss to the United States, the State of 
California, and the University. 

• 

2) This growth of activity in the Pacific region requires increased 
knowledge through research, greater educational training of professionals 
equipped for careers in the area, 9:spza<ie<i public knowledge about the 
Pacific Sasin, and greater communication among the peoples -f the 
Pacific Basin. 

3) California and the United States lack both sufficiat numbers of 
people properly trained for such careers and educational structures 
desisted for the specific purpose of promoting research and training 
related to the Pacific Sasin. Student demand for training in 
int«rr.ational stydies and employer needs fcr qualified sraduatas is 

4) The State cf Calif crnia, and tie generally, have sany 
educatisnal institutisns cf the highest r-ality m law and businea:*, 

as well 13 nany centers speciali-ng in one sr asother cf the serjntries 
or regions of the Pacific Sasin. Hcvever, no schccl provides students 
•rfith prcf assicnal trainins in ranagenent, isternaticnal relatisns; an 
understanding cf languase, society and r^ture, and expertise cn 
«-evelo?=s:t3 in sciecce and tachnclcgy. 

The traditional prcf essicnal schools are United by their varicus 
specialised curricula: they do not ssphasise internaticnal cr Pacific 
Sasin concerns. The area studies centers specialise in particular 
countries sr regions, and net the Pacific Sasin as a whole. The leading 
achocls of international studies are located on the Sast Coast 
and are by tradition oriented toward the Atlantic and Surope. 
The University of California has no professional graduate school of 
international relations. 
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5) A profsslonai ^adua^s acacoi of Faeifie Baaia latcrnational 
HelatioM at th« Ualveraiiy of California, San Oiego would allow 
the realisation of aany of tbsse goals in professional training, 
research, and public inf oraation« The school would be one important way 
th9 UniTersity of Calif cr^a could e:9and its educational nission to help 
address public needs regarding the Pacific Basin. 

6} A tie professional graduate sdiool of international studies would 
increase the educational opportunity for Califomians seeidng 
careers in the Pacific Basin who are unable to afford the private (and 
acatly Sastem) schools. 

7) The creation of a School of Pacific Basin Internatio^^al Relations 
would benefit thu State of California by: 

a) providing training for citisens of the State for careers in an 
expanding area, the Pacific Basin; 

b} developing an inportan^^ resource within the State to serve as a 
focal point for infomation, research and education about the Pacific 
Basin. of use to goversaent, business, schools, cultural and scientific 
organisations, the aedia, and other citisens of the State of California;. 

c) increasing the attractiveness of the State to employers bjr 
increasing pool of esployees trained to deal with the Pacific Basin, 
and b7 developing an inpcrtant center of tecvledge about that region, 
and its relatior-shi ? to the State;. 

d) e^anding public awareness cf the policy issues vhidi ccnfrcnt 
the s-ase ccncernin , the Pacific Basin; 

T] acting as a ni^iet Czr fcreiji na^icr^s, g-^^"— ^nts, nedia, 
businesses and tzher crganiratlons seelcin; jreater kncwledge cf ar^ 
ccnzact with the Szate cf California and the United States; 

g) f crjing a netwcric ascng the University of California, 
governs ent, industry, asrlculVvre, labor, law and other cccnaiities in 
tie Siate around the Issues concerning the Pacific Basin. 

3) The Iccaclcn cf this school at IIC3D would bring aany advantages 
to our can pus by; 

a) encouraging a creative interaction among the various, 
disciplines on the campus - the performing arts and sciences, 
social sciaices and engineering, language and oceanography - around 
the ccomon goal of understanding the Pacific Basin; 

b) strengthening tii^ research and teaching capability of UCSD In 
international relations, the study of Asia and Latin America, the 
social science and humanities disciplines, public policy in the 



I actencea, oceanography, medicine, and engineering; 

^ c) expanding UCSD»a diveraity by adding a ai^xificant profeaaicnal 

I graduate prograa which atrengthena the social aciencea and 

^ haaanitiaa and complacaeita existing campua atrengths in the School 

^ of Msdicins, the Sejlpps Institution of Oceanography, the Division 

j of Engineering, and the basic sciaieea; 

I d) adding n«r resources to the eaapua in in the fora of faculty, 

I buildings, and library; 

e) proTidJoSg an institutional structure for intersaticaal 
relat-*cjs and aanageaient studies at UCSD; 

f) strengthening greatly UCSD»s linkage to publics in the 
State, the nation and the world by providing research and training 
in a ittaL area and an institutional context far e«hange prolans 
with eoBparable schools and programa in universities throughout 
the PaciTic Basin; 

g) adding prof«sioaal graduate training to balance the rapid 
growth of undergraduate education; 



9) UCSD is the ideal cispus at which to locate aa:h a achool fcr 
aeveral reasona, including: 

a) The Iccacicn of San Diego aakes iz an appropriate crossrcacis 
fros: which tc IscVc south toward Latin Aserica, wesc toward Asia, 
and north along tie Pacific Coast of the U^ted States and Canada. 

b) Strons progr^aa in the Scrippa Institution of Oceancsrapny , the 
Scnocl of Medicine, ihs basic aciaoes, and ihe Division of 
insi:iaerlng sake jCSD especially veil qualified to atudy the nzLd 
Srovt-i of tecnnology asd aclases in the Pacific Saain. 

c) The atrengzh of UCSD depar^enta in thvi social aciences 
provides a fi.-ra foundation fcr the creation of a profassioral 
school drawing on ticse fields. 

d) The rapid growth of UCSD prograna in Latin Aaerican, 
Chinese, and Japanese Studies, along with exper^ae in Meianeaia, 
Micronesia, and Southeast Asia, the systeawiie Institute of Glocal 
Conflict and Co-operation, and other prograna arovide a strong base 
for future growth. 

e) The strength of (JCSD departamts in She perfcraing arts 
provides the baaia for exploring crosa-cultural communication 
and misoomauci cation in v ays relevant to profaasicnai training. 

f) The absence of professional achoola of business and law on the 
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I tICSD campia provides the opporttxiity for innovative developnaifc 

I in professional training without the weight of traditional 

i modBS desi^ied fcr other purposes and conceptions. Siailarly, 

j while other OC caapusea are strong in the specialized study of 

, various countries or areas of the Pacific, the existing irstitutions 

tend to aaphasise traditional eoneerra witljin -ash country or rit^ar, 

rather than their interaction. 

.g) Projected growth at the UCSD Cf-i?us aakes it a acre 
appropriate choice fcp a aajor new expansion than caapuses 
already fully developed. 

10) A professional school of international relations will certainly 
require resources. These are not large coapared to the r«ources 
recjuired fcr aany fields and schools. Given the iaportance of the 
Pacific Sasia ani its iaportance to the State of California and the 
■ University, .it is hard to iaagine a acre productive use of those 

resources. 
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LIST OF UPDATED AND NEW TABLES: PACIFIC RIM INVENTORY 1986-87 ' AHACHMENT 5 
As of April 3, 1987 

UNIVERSITYWIDE TABLES: Date 

Table 1. Pacific Rim Languages Taught at UC update 

Table 4 Pacific Rim Language and Area Studies Degree update 
Programs: Number of Students Seeking Degrees (Majors) 
Universitywide by area; and by campus and area. 

CAMPUS TABLES 

Table 1. Pacific Rim Language Offerings-Highest Year Taught update 

Table 2. Pacific Rim Language Courses & Special 

Language Study Programs, by campus and language NEW 
(Replaces old table 2, which will be renumbered table 3.) 

APPENDIXES 

B* Education Abroad Program Summary NEW 

EAP Program: Enrollments of U.C, Students update 

EAP Program: Enrollments of U,C, Students in 

Programs for Study ^ Specific Academic Subjects NEW 

C. n.C. Enrollment of Students from Pacific Rim 

Countries, Fall 1981 & Fall 1986 update 

D. Z ^iversity Extension Offerings Relating to 

the Pacific Rim NEW 
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Pacific Rim Inventory Table 1. prtbll 
Updated 3/87 

PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGES TAUGHT aT U.C. 
[Regularly scheduled courses ur ' ss otherwise noted] 



AEEA ANL LANGUAGE 

EAST ASIA 

Chinese-Modern 

Chinese-Classical 

Cantonese 

Mongolian 

Tibetan 

Manchu 

Japanese 

Japanese-Classical 
Korean 

SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Ma lay/ Indonesian 

Indonesian 

Malay 

Thai 

Burmese 

Vietname£.e 

Tagalog 

LATiN AMERICA 

Spanish 

Quechua (Andean) 
SOVIET UNION 
Russian J 



UCB UCD UCI UCLA UCR UCSD UCSB UCSC 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 



X 
X 
X 



X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 



X 
X 

* 



* 
* 
* 
* 
* 



X 



X 
X 



X 



X 



* Available but not regularly scheduled. 



See Campus Tables 2 & 3 for course offerings ana other language study. 
See Table 4. and Campus Table 4. for listing of Degree Programs. 
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Pacific Rim Inventory Table 4. 

PACIFIC RIM LANGOAGE AND AEEA STUDIES DEGREE PROGRAMS* 
Number of Students Seeking Degrees (Majors) 

DNIVERSITYWIDE ENROLLMENT SUMMARY 



Updated : 
2/87 



PACIFIC RIM EEGION 



I. ASIA, EAST ASIA, 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 

II. LATIN AMERICA 



TOTAL MAJORS. 
(Seeking Degrees) 
1981 1984 1986 



241 253 277 
773 848 864 



FALL 1986 MAJORS BY 
LEVEL OF STUDENT 

UG GRAD MA Docl :)oc2 

TOT TOT 



171 106 
864 216 



48 
117 



52 
73 



6 
26 



III. SOVIET UNION 



131 132 164 



84 75 16 51 



TOTAL 



1145 1233 1305 



1119 397 181 176 



39 



* These progivias are d T?»e programs specifically relating^ to Pacific 
Rim languages, eirea studies and related profcxams. Pacific Rio 
related specializations in other disciplinary degree programs (for 
example, PoliticeJL Science) aure not included because enrollment data 
are not available. These data do not measure covirse enrollments. 

prtbl4r 
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Pacific Rim Inventory Table 4. 

PACT" RIM LANGOAGE AND AREA STUDIES DEGREE PROGRAMS^*: 
-amber of Students Seeking Degrees (Majors) 

I. DEGREE PROGRAMS RELATING TO ASIA, EAST ASIA, SOUTHEAST ASIA 



Updated: 
2/87 



CAMPOS NAME OF MAJOR 



DISCI- 
PLINE 



DOB Oriental Languages F.Lang. 
Asizm Studies Area St. 

(Asiem St. ) 

(Asian St.-CHiina) 

(Asian St. -Japan) 
Asian American St. Area St. 
Buddhist Studies 
S. & S.E. Asian St. 
Asian American St. Soc.Sci. 
Subtotal 

DCD East As^p!Zi Studies Area St. 

UCLA Oriental Languages F.Lcing. 
E.Asian Lang/Culture 
Chinese 

Japanese ** 

Lingxiistics/Or.Lang Letters 
East Asian Studies Area St. 
Asian American St. Soc.Sc,-^. 
Subtotal 

UCSD Chinese Studies Soc.Sci. 



UCSB Chinese F . Lang . 

Asian St. Area St. 

OCSC Language Studies: F.Lang. 
CHiinese emphasis 
Japzmese empha sis 

TOTAL ASIAN LANG/AREA ST. 



TOTAL 


MAJORS 




PALL 


:i986 


MAJORS 


BY 


(Seeking Degrees) 




LEVEL 


OF 


STUDENT 




1981 


198 


1986 


D6 


GRAB 




Docl Doc2 








TOT 


lUl 








58 


49 


40 


22 


18 


2 


13 


3 


29 


36 


49 








6 


0 


(NA) 


(21) 


(15) 


( 0) 


(15) 


( n) 


( 6) 




(NA) 


( 5) 


(14) 


(14) 


( 0) 


( 3) 


( 0) 




(NA) 


(10) 


(20) 


(20) 


( 0) 


( 3) 


{ 0) 




4 


5 


8 


8 


0 


0 


0 


r\ 


4 


7 


4 


0 


4 


0 


4 


0 


22 


18 


30 


8 


22 


8 


12 


2 


u 


u 




4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


117 


115 


135 


76 


59 


19 


35 


5 


7 
f 


4 


8 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


23 


12 


0 


CSee E. 


Asian 


Lang/Cul-t 


0 


2 


27 


0 


27 


9 


17 


1 


7 


10 


7 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


30 


26 


33 


33 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 




12 


12 


12 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


8 


16 


0 


16 


16 


0 


0 


88 


79 


96 


53 


43 


^5 


17 


1 


13 


9 


4 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ons & 


Pacific Studies] 










3 


4 


5 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13 


13 


20 


16 


4 


4 


0 


0 


0 


2 


4 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


11 


7 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


241 


237 


277 


171 


106 


48 


52 


6 



* These programs are degree programs specifically relating to Pacific 
Rija languages, area studies and related programs. Pacific Rim 
related specializations in other disciplinary degree programs (for 
example, Political Science) are not included because enrollmert dat 
are not available. These data do not measure course enr olimenLs . 
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279 



Pacific Rim Inventory Table 4. Orxlated: 

2/87 

PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDIES DEGREE PROGRAMS* 
Number of Students Seeking Degrees (Majors) 

II. DEGREE PROGRAMS RELATING TO LATIN AMERICA ^ 

TOTAL MAJORS FALL 1986 MAJORS BY 







DISCI- 


(Seeking Degrees) 




LEVEL 


OF 


STUDENT 


CAMPOS NAME OF MAJOR 


PLINE 


1981 


1984 


1986 


UG 


GRAD 


MA 


Docl 


Doc2 














TOT TOT 








DCB 


Hi.s'D^ni.c 1.1^ 


F. Lang. 


8 


XX 


± f 


1 7 
J. i 


\j 


rj 


u 


u 




wyciiiJLOii \ jmwgy xvJq O / 


M 


56 




49 


36 


13 

X w 


R 


c 
o 


o 




I* m fiiiio^Xwcm WW* 


Area St . 


22 


36 




20 


14 

x^ 


1 0 

X w 




u 






Soc Sex * 


8 


13 


26 


26 


0 




ri 
u 


u 




Subtotal 




94 


117 


X^V/ 


99 


27 


X %J 






DCD 




F.Lang. 


60 


75 


104 


74 


30 


14 


10 


6 




Mex-Aa Chicano St. 


Letters 


2 


4 


6 


6 


0 


0 






DCI 




F.Lang. 


86 


107 


104 


68 


36 


6 


20 


10 


UCLA 


Hi.stiazixc Lantf <4T*t -h 


F.Lang. 


27 


27 


35 


35 


0 


0 


n 


ri 
u 




Soanish. 




132 


128 


138 


111 


27 


25 

WW 


O 
U 






Span. & Linguistics 


M 


35 


14 


27 


27 


0 


w 




n 




Latin American St. 


Area St. 


74 


55 


63 


32 


31 


27 

w 1 


4 


0 




Linguistics —Snanisii 


Letters 


7 


6 


9 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Chicano St 


Soc.Sci. 


3 


5 


5 


5 


0 


0 




n 




Subtotal. 




278 


235 


277 


219 


58 




w 




OCR 


Snanisli 


F.Lang. 


33 


31 


25 


15 


10 


Q 


X 


u 




Latin American St. 


'Area St. 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


A 


u 


DCSD 


Li teratuTfi** Scani sli 


F.Lang. 


66 


64 


57 


33 


24 


6 


13 


5 




CHicano St ""HistojTir 


Soc.Sci. 


1 


2 


3 


3 


0 


0 


u 


u 




- - - Lit. 




0 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 




u 




- - Society 


M 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Subtotal 




67 


66 


65 


41 


24 


6 


13 


5 


DCSB 


Hispanic Civ. 


F.L£ing. 


15 


16 


13 


9 


4 


4 


0 


0 




Hispanic Lang. /Lit. 


M 


7 


13 


15 


0 


15 


0 


13 


2 




Tpanish 


M 


108 


92 


78 


66 


12 


11 


1 


0 




Tr . /Interp . -Spanish 


M 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Chicano St. 


Soc.Sci. 


8 


11 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Subtotal 




144 


132 


108 


77 


31 


15 


14 


2 


DCSC 


Language Studies 


F.Lang. 




















Spanish emphasis 




0 


65 


31 


31 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Latin Am. Area St. 


Area St. 


9 


13 


18 


18 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


LAT.AM. LANGUAGE/AREA ST. 


773 


848 


864 


648 


216 


117 


73 


26 



* These programs are degree programs specifically relating to Pacific 
Rim languages, aurea studies and related programs. Pacific Rim 
related specializations in other disciplinary degree programs (for 
example, Political Science) 2Lre not included because enroI3jnent data 
are not available. These data do not measure course enrollments 
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Pacific Rim Inventory Table 4. Opdate: 

2/87 

PACIFIC Eli* LANGUAGE AND AEEA STUDIES DEGEEE PROGRAMS* 
Number of Students Seeking Degrees (Majors) 




III. DEGREE PROGRAMS RELATING TO THE SOVIET UNION 



TOTAL MAJORS FALL 1986 MAJORS BY 







DISCI- 


(Seeking Degrees) 




LEVEL 


OF 


STUDENT 




CAMPUS NAME OF MAJOR 


PLINE 


1981 


1984 


1986 


U6 


GRAD 


MA 


Docl Doc2 


UCB 












TOT TOT 










F» Lang. 


49 


43 


58 


17 


36 








UCD 


Bussian 


F Lan^ 


16 


12 


20 




q 


Q 


0 


0 


UCI 


Bussian 


F.Lang. 








23 


0 


0 


0 


0 


UCLA 


Russian Civ. 


F.Lang. 


0 


8 


11 


11 


0 


0 


0 


w 




Rusbi2ui Lin^usitics 


M 


0 


7 


7 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Slavic Lang. & Lit. 


M 


49 


34 


34 


4 


30 


6 


19 


5 




Sub'toi;2Ll 




49 


49 


52 


22 


30 


6 


19 


5 


OCR 


Bussian Studies 


Area St. 


3 


•> 


7 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


UCSB 


Slavic Lang. & Lit. 


F.Lang. 


4 


8 


3 

• 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


UCSC 


Language Studies 


F.Lang. 




















Bussian emphasis 




0 


4 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


SLAVIC LANG. /AREA ST. 


131 


132 


164 


84 


75 


16 


51 


7 



* These programs are degree programs specifically relating to Pacific 
Rim languages » area studies and related programs. Pacific Rim 
related specializations in other disciplinary degree programs (for 
example, Political Science} are not included because enrollment data 
are not available. These data do not measure course enrollments. 
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Pacific Rim Inventory 
Campus Tables: TABLE 1. 



clprlang updated 3/87 



PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE OFFERINGS: HIGHEST YEAR TAUGHT AT BERF^^EY 



AREA & LANGUAGE 
EAST ASIA 



Chinese-Modern 

Chinese-Classical 

Cantonese 

Mongolian 

Manchu 

Tibetan 

Japanese 

Japanese-Classical 
Korean 

SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Malay/Indonesian 
Thai 

Intro, to languages of 
Mainland SE Asia 



HIGHEST YR 

TAUGHT NAME OF DEPARTMENT OR PROuRAM 



3rd yr. 
1st yr. 
1st yr. 
2nd yr. 
1st yr. 
2nd yr. 
3rd yr. 
Intro 
3rd yr. 



3rd yr. 
2nd yr. 



Dept . of Oriental Languages 



Dept. South & Southeast Asian Studies 



Dept . Linguistics 



LATIN AMERICA 
Spanish 



4th yr. Dept. Spanish & Portugese 



a.S.S.R. 
Russian 

(and East European 
languages ) 



4th yr. Dept. Slavic Languages & Literatures 



ERIC 



2G7 



Pacific Rim Inventory 
Campus Tables: TABLE 1 



clprlang updated 3/87 



• 



PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE OFFERINGS: HIGHEST YEAR TAUGHT AT DAVIS 

HIGHEST YR 



AREA & LANGUAGE 
EAST ASIA 



Chinese-Modern 

Chinese-Classical 

Japanese 

Cantonese 



LATIN AMERICA 

Spanish 
U.S.S.R. 

Russian 



TAUGHT NAME OF DEPARTMENT OR PROGRAM 



4th yr. Oriental Languages Program, 
2nd yr. in Dept. of Anthropology 



3rd yr. 
2nd yr. 



Asian American Studies Program, 
in College of AES 



3rd yr. Dept. Spanish & Classics 



3rd yr. Dept. German & Russian 



ERIC 



288 



283 



Pacific Rim Inventory 
Campus Tables: TABLE 1. 



clprlang updated 3/87 



PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE OFFERINGS: HIGHEST YEAR TAUGHT AT IRVINE 



AREA & LANGUAGE 
EAST ASIA 



Chinese-Modern 
Japanese 

LATIN AMERICA 

Spanish 

U.S.S.R. 
Russian 



HIGHEST YR 

TAUGHT NAME OF DEPARTMENT OR PROGRAM 



2nd yr, 
2nd yr. 



3rd yr. 



4th yr. 



Dept. of Linguistics, 
[non-degree programs] 



Dept. Spanish & Portugese, 
in School of Humanities 



Program in Russian, 
in School of Humanities 

AND 

UCI Summer Russian Language 
IiTstitute and Practicum 
[3 weeks total immersion program, 
all levels] 



er|g 



Pacific Kim Inventory 
Campus Tables: TABLE 1 



clprlang updated 3/87 



ACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE OFFERINGS: HIGHEST YEAR TAUGHT AT LOS AllGELSS 



AREA & LANGUAGE 
EAST ASIA 



Chinese-Modern 

^^iuese-Classical 

Japanese 

Korean 

Mongolian 

LATIN AMERICA 



HIGHESl YR 

TAUGHT NAME OF DEPARTMENT OR PROGRAM 



Dept. East Asian Languages & Cultures 

3rd yr. 
1st yr. 
3rd yr. 

1st yr.* * Second year to be added in 1987-88. 
1st yr.** ** Not currently offered. 



Spanish 



Quechua (Andean) 



D.S.S.R, 



3rd yr. Dept. Spanish & Portugese 

2nd yr. Dept. Linguistics 

to (Supported by Latin American Studies 
Advanced Center ) 



Russian 

(and East European 
languages) 



4th yr. Dept. Slavic Languages & Literatures 



EKLC 
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28 



Pacific Rim Inventory clprlang updated 3/87 

Campus Tables: TABLE 1. 

PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE OFFERINGS: HIGHEST YEAR TAUGHT AT RIVERSIDE 

HIGHEST YR 

AREA & LAt^GUAGE TAUGHT NAME OF DEPARTMENT OR PROGRAM 

EAST ASIA 

No Programs 
LATIN AMERICA 

Spanish 3rd yr . Dept. Literaturs & Languages 

U.S.S.R. 

Russian 3rd yr . Dept. Literatures & Languages 



er|c6 



271 



BERKELEY, 1986-87 



New Table 3/87 c2prlang 



PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE COURSES & SPECIAL LANGUAGE STUDY PROGRAMS 
[Not included are courses primarily in literature/history/culture J 



• 



LANGUAGE/ 

TEACHING 

DEPT. 



Portugese 



[Semester] 



SPANISH 
Spanish & 1-2 



1G-2G 

3-4 

8 

14A-B 
25 
26 
100 

102A-B 

125 

179 

301 

302 

209 



Elementary Spanish 

Eiem Sp.-grad students 
Intermediate Spanish 
Spoken Spanish 
Individualized Instr . 
Read/Analysis Lit . Texts 
Advanced Spoken Spanish 
Intro, to Sp. Linguistics 
Adv. Grammar /Gomp . 
Spanish Phonetics 
Advanced Hispenic Lit 
Teaching College Level Sp. 
Practicum-Co3.iege Teaching 
Seminar-Hisp . Linguistics 



Demand for 
high & demand 
tions exceeds 



Spanish is 
for sec- 
staffing. 



Lit. classes use 
original texts. 



SPECIAL STUDY 
EAP program. 

Summer Intensive Workshops 
for Elem & Intermediate 
intensive courses (10 u^iits) 
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ERIC 



287 



Pacific Rim Inventory 
Campus Tables: TABLE 1. 



clprlang updated 3/87 



PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE OFFERINGS: HIGHEST YEAR TAUGHT AT SANTA CRQZ 

HIGHEST YR 

AREA & LANGUAGE TAUGHT NAI^ OF DEPARTMENT OR PROGPwAM 

EAST ASIA 

Chinese 3rd yr . Language Studies Program 

Japanese 3rd yr. (B.A. degree is in Language Studies) 

SODTHEAbT ASIA 

Indonesian Ist yr. Language Studies Program 

(B.A. degree is in Language Studies) 

LATIN AMERICA 

Spanish 3rd yr. Language Studies Program 

(B.A. degree is in Language Studies) 

D.S.S.R. 3rd yr. Language Program 

(B.A. degree is in Language Studies) 

Russian 3rd yr. Language Studies Program 

(B.A. degree is in Language Studies) 



ERLC 



273 



Pacific Rim Inventory 
Campus Tables: TABLE 2. 



New Table 3/37 c2prlang 



BERKELEY, 1986-87 

PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE COURSES & SPECIAL LANGUAGE STUDY PROGRAMS 

[Not included sr© coujrsfes prinidril/ in litersture/history/ ^ullsuxs] 
[Students with some prior experience in the language = "Initiates" 
LANGUAGE/ 

TEACHING [Semester] 

DEPT. Course # COUPwSE NAtlE COMMENTS 



CHINESE 
Oriental 



lA-lB 
lOA-lOB 



Elementary Chinese 
Intermediate Chinese 



Languages lOOA-lOOB Advanced Chinese 



Dept. 



101 
102 
161 
165 

163 

2A-2B 



Demand for Chinese is 
growing; adding sections 
Persistence after Ist yr 



LinguisticsTl 
Dept. 273 



Readings, Modern Chinese is significant. 
Survey, Chinese Lit. Shortage of coarses for 

Structure of Chinese Lang. initiates . 
History of Chinese Lang. Lit. classes use 



Cantonese Linguistics 

Intro. Classical Chinese 

Development of Ch. Lang. 
Theo . topics-Ch . Ling . 

SPECIAL STUDY 



original texts. 



EAP Program 

Inter-Univercity Program for Chinese Language 
Studies, co-sponsored by U.C. 



JAPANESE 
Oriental 
Languages 
Dept. 



[Semester] 

Course # COURSE NAME 



lA-lB 

lOA-lOB 

100 

lOlA-B 

149A-B 

162 

163 

123 



Elementary Japanese 
Intermediate Japanese 
Advancer* J apanese 
(Emphasis on writing) 
Readings in Japanese 
Advanced Colloquial J. 
History of the J. Language 
Japanese Granimar 
Intro, to Classical J. 

SPECIAL STUDY (Graduate) 



Demand for Japanese 
is growing. 
Lit. classes use 
original texts. 



Inter-Univ. Center for Japanese Language S^.udies 
Tokyo (grad students), co-sponsored by- C.C. 



ERIC 
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289 



Pacific Rim Inventory 
Campus Tables: TABLE 1. 



cl. .lang updated 3/87 



PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE OFFERINGS: HIGHEST YEAR TAUGHT AT SANTA BARBARA 



AREA & LANGUAGE 
EAST ASIA 



Chinese-Modern 

Chinese-Classical 

Japanese 

Tibetan 
LATIN AMERICA 



HIGHEST YR 

TAUGHT NAME OF DEPARTMENT OR PROGRAM 



3rd yr. Eastern Languages Program, in 

3rd yr. Dept. Germanic, Oriental, 

3rd yr. Slavic Languages & Literatures 

1st yr. Available through Religious Studies 
to students with 1 yr. of Sanskrit 



Spanish 



3rd yr. Dept. Spanish & Por^.ugese 



O.S.S.R. 



Russian 



3-t:d yr. Dept. Germanic, Oriental & Slavic 
Languages & Literatures 



27 i 



290 

I ERJC 



BERKELEY, 1986-87 



New Tc..le 3/87 c2priang 



PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE COURSES & SPECIAL LANGUAGE STUDY PROGRi\MS 
[Not included are courses primarily in literature/history/culture] 



LANGUAGE/ 
k TEACHING 
nEPT. 

ALTAIC LANG 

Oriental 

Languages 

Dept. 

Mongolian 

Manchu 



[Semester] 
Course # 



144A-B 
154A-B 
177A-B 



COURSE NAME 



Intro, to Mongolian 
Intermediate Mongolian 
Intro, to Manchu 



COMMENTS 



Demand for Mongolian is 
small but consistent. 



TIBETAN li-.-i-^ Elementary Spoken Tibetan Demand for Tibetan i. 

Oriental 164A-B Elem. Literary Tibetan small but consistent. 

Languages lOOA-B Intermediate Spoken 

Dept. 174A-B Intermediate Literary 

167 Tibetan Linguistics 



KOREAN 
Oriental 
Languages 
Dept. 



lA-lB Klementary Korean 

lOA-lOS Intermediate Korean 
lOOA-lOOB Advanced Korean 



Demand for Korean is 
growing . 



MALAY/INDONESIAN 



S.& S.E. 
Asian 
Languages 
Dept. 



THAI 
S.& S.E. 
Apian 
Language: 
Dei^t. 



lA-lB 
2 

lOOA-lOOB 

102 

132 

133 

210A-210B 

19. V 
196D 
199D 
15 



lA-lB 
2 

lOOA-TCOB 
102 



Introductory Indonesian Demand for Malay/Indo- 

1st Yr. Indcnesian/Malay r>esian is small but 

Intermediate I/M consistent. 

2nd Yr I/M Cctiv. & Comp. 

Readings-Modern I/M Lit. 

3rd Yr I/M Conv. & Comp. 

Seminar-Malay Letters & 

Oral Traditions 

Supv . Ind • Reading , I /M 

Directed Group Study, I/M 

Supv. Ind. Study, I/M 

Exploring the Malay Woxld-Discussion & papers 



Elementary Thai 
Conversational Thai 

Intermediate Thai [Int. not offered pas^ 

2nd Yr Conversational Thai4 yis; lack of FTE] 



27S 



ERIC 
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Pacific Rim Inventory 
Campus Tables: TABLE 1. 



clprlang updated 3/87 



PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE OFFERINGS: HIGHEST YEAR TAUGHT AT SAN DIEGO 



AREA & LANGUAGE 
EAST ASIA 



Chinese-Modern 

Chinese-Classical 

Japanese 



HIGHEST YR 

TAUGHT NAME OF DEPARTMENT OR PROGRAM 



Chinese Studies Program 

4th yr. 
1st yr. 

4th yr. In Chinese Studies temporarily unti 
estb. of Japanese Studies program. 



Cantonese , Mandarin, 
Korean , Tagalog , 
Vietnamese , Tibetan, 
Mongolian, Thai, 
Malay , Burmese , 



LATIN AMERICA 
Spanish 



U.S.S.R. 



Russian 



ist and 
2nd yr. 

3rd yr. 



These languages are self-study 
courses from tapes emd texts in the 
language lab for 2-4 units credit 
via testing. When graduate students 
in Linguistics f amili with these 
languages are available, students 
may receive special tutoring. 



Dept . of Linguistics 
Dept . of Literatur e 



Ist and 

2nd yr. Dept. Linguistics 
3rd yr. Dept. Literature 



277 



ERJC^ 



DAVIS, 1986-87 



PACIFIC RIM LANGQAGE COURSES & SPECIAL LANGUAGE STUDY PROGRAMS 
[Not included are courses primarily in literature/history/culture] 
LANGUAGE/ 



TEACHING 
|DEPT . 

RUSSIAN 



Quarter 
Course ?t 

1-2-3 
4-5-6 
10 

lOlA-B-C 

102 

103 

104 

105 

160 

202 

204 

30 C 



COURSE NAME 



COMMENTS 



Staffing constraints 
limit availability o:l 
sequences . 



Elem'entary Russian 
Intermediate Russian 
Elementary Conversation 
Advauaced Russian 
Russian Composition 
Literary Translation 
Scientific Translation 
Advanced Conversation 
Phonology & Morphology 
History of Russian Language 
Descriptive Russian Grammar 
The reaching of Russian 

All Lit. clas'ses read 
texts in original . 



278 



ERIC 



^93 



DAVIS, 1986-87 



PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE COURSES & SPECIAL LANGUAGE STUDY PROGR/^^i'b 
[Not included are courses primarily :n literature/history/culture] 
LANGUAGE/ 

TEACHING Quarter 

DEPT. Course It COURSE NAME COMMENTS 



SPANISH 
Spanish & 
Classics 
Dept. 



4-5-6 

7A-E-C 

28 

llOA-P 

131 

132 

133 

300 

390A-B 



Elementary Spanish 
Intermediate Spanish 
Spanish for Sp, Speakers 
Spanish Composition 
Adv. Spanish Composition 
Modern Spanish Syntax 
Intro, to Sp. Linguistics 
Spanish Phonetics 
Teaching Spanish 
Problems in Teaching Sp. 
at College Level 



and 



Demand for sections 
exceeds staffing, 
demand for Lit. classes 
is growing. Lit classes 
use original texts. 



SPECIAL STUDY 
Intens ive Spanish 



3p. 8A-B-C, for 15 units 



Internship in Spanish 
f ieldwork. 



Teaching, counseling, 
translating , interpret- 
ing. 
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ERIC 



Pacific Rim Inventory 
Campus Tables: TABLE 2. 



Mew Table 3/37 c2prlang 



DAVIS, 1986-87 



PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE COURSES & SPECIAL LANGUAGE STUDY PROGRAMS 
ICNot included are courses primarily in literature/history/oulture] 



LANGUAGE/ 

TEACHING 

DEPT. 

CHINESE 
Oriental 
Lang. 
Program : 
Anthropol- 
ogy Dept. 



CLASSICAL 
CHINESE 



CANTONESE 
Asian-Am. 
Studies 
Program* 



JAPANESE 
Oriental 
Lang. 
Program: 
Anthropol- 
ogy Dept. 



Quarter 
Course ^ 

1-2-3 



COURSE NAME 



:OMMENT^ 



Elementary Modern Chinese Demand & enrollment in 



4-5-6 Int. Modern Chiaese 

111-112-113 Third Yr. Chinese 



120 



11-12-13 
101 



1-2-3 
4-5-6 



Quarter 
Course # 

1-2-3 
4-5-6 
101 
111 



Advanced Chinese 



Elem. Classical Chines^ 
Int . Classical Chinese 



Elementary Cantonese 
Intermediate Cantonese 



SPECIAL STUDY 



Chinese program growing 
rapidly, including stu- 
dents with no prior 
background . 
A Dept. of Oriental 
Languages is scheduled 
to start 1990; BA & MA 
degrees are anticipated. 



Chinese Siberia Program 
for caviar industry. 

UC Summer Session in China 
1 mo. in Kunming 

COURSE NAME 



11 UCD otudents now in 
Chinese Siberia. 
2 yrs. Chinese prereq. 

I 

For students with no 
prior language training. 



Elementary Japanese 
Intermediate Japanese 
Reading/Discussion 
Japanese Composition 
121-122-123 Advanced Reading/Comp, 



COMMENTS 

Demand for Japanese 
studies is growing and 
will expand further 
when Oriental Languages 
Dept . opens in 1990 . 
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BERKELEY, 1986-87 



PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE COURSES & SPECIAL LAIIGUAGE 3TUDY PROGRAiMb 
[Not included are courses primarily in literature/history/culture] 



LANGUAGE/ 

TEACHING 

DEPT. 



[Semester] 

Course ^ COURSE NAME 



RUSSIAN 
Slavic 1-2 
Literatures 3 -4 



& 

Languages 
Lept. 



GEORGIAN 
(Dialect) 



13 
18 
40 

144A-D 
102 

103A-B 
104 
120 
220 

221 

301 

5 



COMMENTS 



Elementary Russian Demand for int. and adv. 

Intermediate Russian classes is growing, and 

Russian Conversation persistence after 1st 

Russian for- Scientists year is increasing. 

Reading Russian-lst Course 

Self "Paced^4 levels 

Readings ^Specialised 

Adv. Russian {3rd yr) 

Adv. Russian (1/2 4th yr^ 

Adv. Conversation 

Intr. Comparative Slavic 

Linguistics 
Adv. Comparative Slavic 

Linguistics 
Slavic Teaching Methods 



East European Studies 5 
Introductory Georgicm 



SPECIAL STUDY 



Study of this dialect 
will grow with increased 
importance of Georgians 
in Soviet Gov't. 



Summer Intensive Workshop Demand for summer 

intensive \s growing . 
EAP program, Leningrad Competition for slots 
and Moscow. is keen. 

Russian House: a campus 
residence for 13 students. 
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Pacific Rim Inventory 
Campus Tables: TABLE 2. 



New Table 3/87 c2prlan3 



IRVINE, 1986-87 

^ PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE COURSES & SPECIAL LANGUAGE STUD^ PROGRAMS 
[Not included are courses primarily in literature/history/culture] 
LAiiGUAGE/ 

TEACHING Quarter 



DEPT. 



Course ^ 



COURSE NAME 



COMMENTS 



CHINESE lA-lB-lC 
Linguist ics2A-2B-2C 
Dept. 



JAPANESE lA-lB-lC 
Linguistics2A-2B-2C 
Dept. 



SPECIAL STUDY 



Instruction in Chinese 
began in 1985-86 with 
2 sections of 25 ea. 
Persistence is high. 
Demand is growing and 
staff is being added. 

Instruction in Japanese 
began in 1985-86 '> '.th 
2 sections of 25 ea. 
Persistence is high. 



Japanese intensive program 
will begin Summer 1987. 
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IRVINE, 1986-87 



PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE COURSES &. SPECIAL LANGUAGE STUDY PROGRAMS 



LANGUAGE/ 

TEACHING Quarter 
DEPT. Course 



SPANISH 
Spanish & 
Po.rtugese 
Dept. 



Linguistics 
Dept. 



lA-lB-lC 

SIA-IB 

2A-B-C 

5 

6 

lOA-B-C 

11 

15 



COURSE NAME 



COMMENTS 



Elementary Speinish 
Intensive Sp. -First Yr. 
Int . Conv/Reading/Comp 
Spanish for Sp. Speakers 
Sr. for Medical Personnel 
Advanced Composition 
Spanish Phonetics 
Advanced Listening Skills 

Additional courses are 
taught in Linguistics Dept. 

SrECIAL STUDY 

Intensive Summer Progr?»in 
first and second yr. 



All classes ars taught 
in Spanish. Persisten 
is high. Demand excee 
staffing. 
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IRVINE, 1986-87 



PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE COURSES & SPECIAL LANGUAGE STUDY PROGRAMS 



LANGUAGE/ 

•TEACHING Quarter 
DEPT. Course 

RUSSIAN 

Program in lA-B-C 
Russian RIA-B-C 

2A-B-C 

llA-B-C 

12 

lOOA-^ 
lOOC 

llOA-B-C 
195 

200 
399 



COURSE NAME 



COMMENTS 



Elementdry Russian & Comp. 

First Yr. - Self Paced For those unable to 

schedule regular saq. 

Int . Russian : Read/Oral 

Second Yr.^Self Paced A number of students 

Scientif ic/Techn. Russian do translation projects. 
Third Yr. Russian 
^!i3t/Dev Literary Language 
Advanced Lit . 
Undergrad Teaching 

of Russian 
Select . Topics-Linguistics 



Teaching of Russian 
tor TA's. 

SPECIAL STUDY 



Trsuaslation projects 
individual . 



Council on Education 
Exchange - Leningrad, 
full academic yr. 



Lit. classes read texts 
in original Russian. 



Intensive Summer Russian 
Program is on hold due 
illness of program 
director . 



Pacific Rim Inventory 
Campus Tables: TABLE 2. 



Uew Table 3/87 c2prlang 



LOS ANGELES, 1986-87 

PACIFIC RIM LANGu 3E COURSES & SPECIAL LANGUAGE STUDY PROGRAMS 
[Not included are courses primarily in literature/history/culture] 
LANGUAGE/ 

TEACHING Quarter 

DEPT. Course COURSE NAME COMMENTS 



CHINESE 
East Asian 
Languages 
& Cultures 



1A-3-C 
2A-B-C 

11- A-B-C 

12- A-B-C 
121A-B-C 
122A-B 
113A-B-C 



Elem. Modern Chinese 
Elem. Mandarin for 

Speakers of Ch. Dialects 
Int. Modern Chinese 
Int. Mandarin 
Advanced Modern Chinese 

Jeadings-Mod. Chinese Lit . Literature classes read 
Intro. Classical Chinese texts in Chinese. 

SPECIAL STUDY 



EAP Program 
COURSE NAME 



JAPANESE 9A-B-C Elem. Modern Japanese 
15A-B-C Int. Spoken Japanese 
19A-B-C Int. Modern Japanese 
119A-B Adv. Modern Japanese 

129 Intro. Classical Japanese 

145 Readings -Modern Exposi- 

tory Japanese 
CM 176 Intro, to Structure of 

Japanese 

SPECIAL STUDY 



Dept. is conducting 
a study of persistence 
in elementary sequence. 
Demand for elementary 
Japanese exceeds 
st ffing. 

Literature classes read 
texts in Japanese and 
most of them are conduc- 
ted in Japanese. 



Special intensive program 10 hrs/wk for 3 Q's 
will begin Fall 1988. 
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LOS ANGELES, 1986-87 
PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE COURSES & SPECIAL LANGUAGE STUDY PROGFJ^S 



LANGUAGE/ 
TEACHING 
kDEPT. 



Quarter 
Course ^ 



KOREAN 

EAL&C 7A-B-C 
EAL&C 128 



MO^TiiOLIAN 154A-B 



BOURSE NAME 



Elem. Modern Korean 
Readings-Moslem Korean 
Literature 

SPECIAL STUDY 



COMMENTS 



100 students 1986-87. 
Program began 1985-86. 



EAP Quarter in Seoul 
to start Sp. 1987. 

Intensive Elementary Korean 
program to start Sp. 1987 
to help meet demand. 

Second Year Inten.^ive 
Summer Program planned 
to start 1988-89. 



COLTiSE NAME 
Elementary Mongolian 



Not offered in 1987-88 
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LOS ANGELES, 1986-87 



PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE COURSES & SPECIAL LANGUAGE STUDY PROGRAi^.S 



LANGUAGE/ 

TEACHING 

DEPT. 

SPANISH 
Spanish & 
Portugese 



Quarter 
Course # 



1-2-3 

IG- 2G 

4-5-6 

8A-B 

9A-B 

25 

26 

M35 

107 
lOOA 

lOOB 
105A 
105B 
115 

M118A-B 



COURSE NaME 



COMldENTS 



Elementary Spanish Enrollnients in Spanish 

Readmg-for grad students are rising. Section sLlk 



Intermediate Spanish 
Spanish Conversation 
Adv. Spanish Conversation 
Advanced Spanish 
Composition-Sp. Speakers 
Spanish, Portugese & the 

Nature of Language 
The Spanish of Southern 
Intro. Spanish Grammar: 

Phonology & Morphology 
Intro, to Spa.nish: Syntax 
Int. Spanish Composition 
Adv. Spanish Composition 
Applied 3p. Linguistics 
Hist, of Span/Por- Phono- 



is up but Jemarid still 
exceeds available staff 



Lit. classes use 



logy. Morphology, Syntax original texts 



QUECHUA 
Linguistics 
Dept. 



SPECIAL STUDY 

EAP Madrid, Barcelona. 

Intensive Quarter: Sends For 2nd or 3rd yr 
students to Guadalajara students, 
to live with a family. 

COURSE NAME 



18A-B-C Elementary Quechua Classes are funded by 

119A-B-C Adv. Readings batin American Center 

596 Directed Studies in Quechu Demand small but s-^-eady 
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LOS ANGELES, 1986-87 



PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE COURSES & SPECIAL LANGUAGE STUDY PROGRAMS 



LAi^GUAGE/ 

TEACHING 

DEPT. 



Quarter 
Course 



COURSE NAt^i: 



RUSSIAN 

Dept.Slavicl-2-3 
Langs& Lits4^5-6 

IQA-E-C 
11-12-13, 

A-B 
101A3-C 
102 A-B-C 



Elementary Russian 
Intermediate Russian 
Russiar Conversation 
Self-Paced Study (with 

other courses & lab) 
Advanced Russian 
Advanced Russian 
(Difficult texts) 
107-303-109Russian for Social 
A-B Scientists 
lllA^B-C Conversation/Composition 
112A-B-C Adv. Conv/Comp 

121 Russian Phonology 

122 Russian Morphology 



COMMENTS 



Persistence is good; 
added special sections 
help meet scheduling 
problems . 



Conducced m Russian 
Conducted in Russian 
Lit. classes use 
origin^ I texts. 



SPECIAL STUDY 

Elementary offered in 
Summer Session. 

EAP program, Leningrad. 

.Tapes of Russian TV 
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Pacific Rim Inventory 
Campus Tables: TABLE 2. 



New Table 3/87 c2prlang 



RIVERSIDE, 1986-87 



PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE COURSES & SPECIAL LANGUAGE STUDY PROGRAMS 
[Not included are courses primarily in literature/history/culture] 



LANGUAGE/ 

TEACHING Quarter 
DEPT. Course # 



CHINESE 



JAPANESE 



COURSE NAME 



COMMENTS 



First Yr. Chinese was discontinued several years ago. 
With growing enrollments, especially of Asian-American 
students, demand for Chinese is rising. Dept. of 
Literatures and Languages has applied to the 
campus for staff to restart 1st yr. Chinese in 1987-88. 
A persistence study would be done to determine whether 
2nd and 3rd yr. should be offered. 

Campus has never offered a Japanese program, but there is a 
growing demand for one. Dept. is following ^ame course 
of action as with Chinese. 
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L_ :RSIDE, 1936-87 



PACIFIC RIM LANGHAGE 
LANGUAGE/ 

TEACHING Quarter 

Adept. course n 

SPANISH 

Dept. 1-2-3 
Literature 4-5-6 
& 9A-9B 
Languages 11 

25A-B-C 

27A-B-C 

lOlA-B-C 

103 

105 

106A-B 
107 
108 
163 

207A-B 
302 



COURSES & SPECIAL LANGUAGE 



COURSE NAME 



Spanish ' 
Spanish 

Spanish for Reading Kn. 
Spanish for Professionals 
Spanish Conversation 
Int. Oral & Written Comp. 
Adv. Oral & Written Comp. 
Sp. for Bilingual Classrm 
Phonology of Sp. Lang. 
Structure of Sp. Lan^^. 
Intro, to Old Spanish 
Hispanic L. ilectology 
Sp. Poetry of 20th C. 
History of Sp. Lang. 
Teaching Practicum for TA 

SPECIAL STUDY 



STUDY PROGRAMS 



COMMENTS 



A high proportion of 
students study Spanish 
through 3rd yr. 

All lit. classes read 
texts in original. 



EAP program. 
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Pacific Rim Inventory 
Campus Tables: TABLE 2. 



New Table 3/87 c2prlang 



SAN DIEGO, 1986-87 



PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE COURSES & SPECIAL LANGUAGE STUDY PROGRAMS 
[Not included are courses primarily \n literature/history/culture] 
LANGUAGE/ 

Quarter 

Course # COURSE NAME 



TEACHING 
DEPT 



CHINESE 
Chinese 
Studies 
Program 



JAPANESE 
Chinese 
Studies 
Program 



II- 12-13 Elementary Chinese 
21-22-23 Intermediate Chinese 

III- 112-113 Third Year Chinese 
121-122-123 Fourth Year Chinese 
163 



COMMENTS 



Demand for Chinese is 
growing. 



181A-B 
183 



Linguis- 
tics Dept. 19 



Quarter 
Course # 

31-32-34 
41-42-43 
131-2-3 
141-2-3 



OTHER-ASIAN 
Linguistics 
Dept. 



Intro. Ch. Linguistics 

Lit. Classes read 
Intro . Classical Chinese original texts . 
Readings in Classical Ch. 

Directed Study. 

SPECIAL STUDY 



EAP Program. 

Exchange programs with 

4 U's in the PRC & Taiwan. 

Intensive summer language Offered every 2 yrs . 
& cultural program in China 



COURSE NAME 



First Yr. Japanese 
Second Yr. Japanese 
Third Yr. Japanese 
Fourth Yr. Japanese 



SPECIAL STUDY 

Undergr ad : EAP-Tokyo 
Grad: U. of Tsukuba 



COMMENTS 



Current 1st yr. students 
expected to show 
high persistence. 
Japanese Studies is 
planned to be offered 
as a separate program. 
Campus has attracted 
2 endowed chairs in 
Japanese Studies. 
Lit, classes read 
original texts. 



Mandarin, Cantonese, Ti- Self -Study courses in 
betan, Mongolian, Burmese, Language Lab + tests 
Japanese, Korean, Vietnam-for 2-4 units, 
ese, Thai, Malay, Tagalog. 
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SAN DIEGO, 1386-87 
PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE COURSES & SPECIAL LANGUAGE STUDY PROGRAMS 



L^iisODAGE/ 

TEACHING Quarter 
iDEPT. CoursG ti 

SPANISH 

Linguistics 

Dept. 31/51 
32/52 
33/53 
34/54 

Literature 
Dept. 10 

25 

50 



COURSE NAME 



Elementary Spanish 
Elementary Spanish 
Intermediate Spanish 
In"termediate Spanish 



Lit/Sp. -Readings 
Advanced comp. /grammar 
Readings -Lit/Culture 

SPECIAL SI DY 



COMMENTS 



Demand for Spanish 
is high at all levels 



Lit. c 'asses read 
texts in original. 



Peru Consortium, 1 Quarter in Lima. 
(Co-sponsored by U.C. campuses and U.Indiana) 

Summer intensive Spanish: 
Lit/Sp 7 (Elem) & 8 (Int.) 



• 
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SAN DIEGO, 1986-87 
PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE COURSES & SPECIAL LANGUAGE STUDY PROGRAMS 



LANGUAGE/ 

TEACHING Quarter 

RUSSIAN 

Linguistics 

Dept. 31/36 
32/52 
33/53 
34/54 
35/55 
36/56 

Literature 
Dept. lOlA-B-C 
140A-B 
' 141-143 



pnrTpqTT MAMT7 



Elementary Russian 
Elementary Russian 
Elementary Russian 
Intermediate Russian 
Intermediate Russian 
Intermediate Russian 



Advanced Russian Lit, 



Demand for Russian 
is increasing, partic- 
ularly at elementary 
levels . 



Lit. classes read 



Special Study Russian Lit texts in original 
Special Study Russicin Lit 

SPECIAL STUDIES 



EAP Progrcm - Leningrad 
SAN DIEGO, 1986-87 
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Pacific Rim Inventory 
Campus Tables: TABLE 2. 



New Table 3/37 c2prlang 



SANTA BARBARA, 1986-87 

PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE COURSES & SPECIAL LAMGUAGE STUDY PROGRAMS 
^.LANGUAGE/ 



TEACHING Quarter 



DEPT. 



Course tt COURSE NxVME 



CHINESE 

German, 1-2-3 
Oriental & 4-5-6 
Slavic Lan-7 
guages Deot8A-B-C 

102A-B-C 

105 

120 

122A-B-C 

124A-B 

125 

135 

136 

137 

198 

201 

501 



CLASSICAL 
CHINESE 



JAPANESE 



lOlA-B-C 
13CA-B-C 
133 
134 



Quarter 
Course ft 

1-2-3 

2A-3A 

4-5-6 

8A-B-C 

101 

120A-B-C 

124A-B 

129 

135 

198 

199 

201 

501 



COMMENTS 



Demand and enrollment 
have risen past 5 yrs. 
Class ? • ze has grown to 
meet "Lxie demand. 



Elementary Chinese 
Intermediate Chinese 
Chinese Conversation 
Chinese Conversation 
Advanced Ch. Conversation 
Workshop- translation 
Readings -Modern 
Advanced Modem Chinese 
Readings -Modem Lit 
Business Chinese 
Adv. Reading-Modern Lit 
Adv. Read. Vernacular Lit 
Adv. Read- Vernacular Drama 
Readings in Chinese 
Readings-Selected Texts 
Apprentice Teaching 



Elem. Classical Chinese 

Int. Classical Chinese All Lit. classes listed 
Adv. Read. Classical Prosehere read texts in 
Adv. Read. Classic Poetry ori&inal Chinese. 
SPECIAL STUDY 



EAF Program. 
COURSE NAME 



Elementary Japanese 
The System of Kanji 
Intermediate Japanese 
Japanese Conversation 
Structure-Classical 
Readings -Modem Japanese 
Readings -Japanese Lit 
Composition 
Adv. Special Readings 
Guided Readings-topics 
Ind. Studies in Japanese 
Readings-Selected texts 
Apprentice teaching 

SPECIAL STUDIES 



COMMENTS 



Chinese chr^acters used 
in Japanese. 



EAP Pro.'^ram. 
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SANTA BARBAEA, 1986-87 



PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE COURSES & SPECIAL LANGUAGE STUDY PROGRAxMS 



LANGUAGE/ 

TEACHING Quarter 
DEPT. Course # 



SPANISH 
Spanish &. 
Portugese 
Dept. 



1-2-3 

4-5-6 

8A-B-C 

9A-B-C 

25 

40 

101 

102A-B 
102C 
10 3 
104 
105 

108A-B-C 
112 

114A-B-C 

107 

128 



COURSE NAME 



COMMENTS 



Demand exceeds available 
staffing. 

All Lit. classes in Dept 
are conducted in Spanish 



Elementary Spanish 
Intermediate Spanish 
Spanish Conversation 
Spanish Conversation 
Advanced Spanish 
Sp. for Spanish Speakers 
American Spanish 
Adv . Sp . Grammar/Comp . 

Adv. Sp. for Coramunication For future t 

Spanish Pronunciation 

Standard Spanish 

Adv. Spanish Translation 

Sp. phonology/lexicography 

Applied Sp. Linguistics For teachers 

Spanish Linguistics 

Languages in Contact 

Creative Writing in Spanish 



eachers 



SPECIAL STUDY 



1SS-2SS Elem. Intensive Spanish 
3SS-4SS Int. Intensive Spanish 



Summer quarter 
Summer qu-irter 



EAP Program. 
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Pacific Rim Inventory- 
Campus Tables: TABLE 2. 



New Table 3/87 c2prlang 



SANTA CRUZ, 1986-87 



PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE COURSES & SPECIAL LANGUAGE STUDY PROGRAMS 
'[Not incl'-.ded are courses primarily in literature/history /culture] 
LANGUAGF,/ 



TEACHTbiG 
DEPT. 


Quarter 
Course 


COURSE NAME 


COMMENTS 


CHINESE 
Languages 
Program 


1-2-3 
4-5-6 
104 

105 
106 


Elementary Chinese Program is flooded 
Intermediate Chinese with requests for 
Readings-Chinese EconomicsChinese . 

and Trade Demand exceeds available 
Headings-Chinese Lit. staff. 
Readings -Chinese History Advanced classes read 

texts in original. 






SPECIAL STUDY 








EAP Program. 








Exchange program with 9-12 months. 
Beijing Language Institute 






Summer language institute 
on campus . 






Quarter 
Course # 


COURSE NAME 


COMMENTS 



JAPANESE 
Language 
Studies 



1-2-3 
4-5-6 
15 



Elementary Japemese 
Intermediate Japanese 
Business Japanese 



Linguistics 
Board 



103-104-105 Advanced Japanese 

187 Structure of Japanese 
SPECIAL STUDY 
EAP Program 



Demand and enrollments 
are rising rapiaiy. 
Sections have been 
added. 

Advanced classes read 
texts in original. 



INDONESIAN 

Language 

Studies 



1-i 



Elementary Indonesian 



Program is 2 yrs old 
and growing. Demand 
for int. and adv. 
has not yet been met. 
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SANTA BARBARA. 1986-87 



FACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE COURSES & SPECIAL LANGUAGE STUDY PROGRAMS 



LANGUAGE/ 

TEACHING Quarter 



DEPT . 



Course ? 



RUSSIAN 

German, 1-2-3 
Oriental & 4-5-6 
Slavic Lan-8A-B-C 
guages DeptllA-B 
15 

lOlA-B-C 

102 

105 

108 

123 

198 

199 



POrTDCT? MA MI? 



ovarii uLn i o 



Elementary Russian 
Intermediate Russian 
Conversation/Composition 
Russian for grad. students 
Intro, to Reading Russian 
Advanced Russian 
Russian Composition 
Pushkin 

Russian Linguistics 
Russian Poetry Golden Age 
Readings in Russian 
Ind, Studies 

SPECIAL STUDY 



Conducted in Russian 



Lit . classes read texts 
in original . 



EAP Program 

Pushkin Institute-Moscow 



Russian House & 
Russian Club 



Funded by participants 
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SANTA CRUZ, 1986-87 



PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE COURSES & SPECIAL LANGUAGE STUDY PROGRAMS 
[Not included are courses primarily in literature/hisoory/culturel 
LANGUAGE/ 



TEACHING 
rDEPT. 

RUSSIAN 

Language 

Studies 



Quarter 
Course 9 

1-2-3 



1X-2X 
4-5 

103A-B-C 

15 

105 



COURSE NAME 
Elementary Russian 



COMMENTS 

Persistence in Russian 
is high and demand 
for sections is growing. 
10 units, 10 hrs/wk. 



Intensive Russian 
Intermediate Russian 
Advanced Russian 

Conversai.ion/Composition Conducted in Russian 
Adv. Readings in Russian 
- Solzhenitayn 

SPECIAL STUDY 

Summer Language Institute All courses offered, 
in Russian plus a graduate course. 

EAP Program. ' 
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SANTA CRUZ, 1986-87 



PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGE COURSES & SPECIAL LANGUAGE STUDY PROGRAMS 
[Not included are courses primarily in literature/history/culture] 
LANGUAGE/ 



TEACHING 
DEPT. 

SPANISH 

Language 

Studies 



Quarter 
Course H 

1-2-3 
2X-3X 
4-5 

4X-5X 



15 

103 

301 



COURSE NAME 

Elementary Spanish 
Intensive Spanish 
Intermediate Spanish 

Intensive Int. Spanish 



Advanced Spanish 
Advanced Sp. Comp/Syntax 
Supervised Teaching of Sp.For TA's 

SPECIAL STUDY 



COMMENTS ^ 

Enrollments and class 
size are growing. 
Classroom space is short 

10 units; offered as 
part of Language Quarter 
in Mexico. (See Special 
Study ) 



Language Quarter in MexicoLive with local family, 

courses taught by UCSC 
faculty . 

EAP Program. 



Medical Spanish 



Spanish for Sp. speakers Elem. , Int 

classes . 



Special course. 

& Adv. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD PROGRAM SUMMRY 



preapsum 



1. COUNTRIES 
Number 
Names 



LANGUAGES 
Number 
Names 



1985-86 - 


- 1 Q88~RQ Ar» + n^ ! 


Duu.ge ueci ^ 


irianneu 


1985-86 


1986-87 


1987-88 


X w W O U W 






1 3 1^ 1^ A 

iTxanneu 


iij 1 ^ 1^ 

i lannea 


7 




1 n 


X fx 


China 


China 


China 


China 


Hong Kong 


Hong Kong 


Hong Kong 


Hong Kong 


Taiwan 


^ Cl X W Cl&A 


1 dx w dii 


i dX Wdn 


Japan 






u d^dii 


Austral ia 


An ^ "t* 1 1 ^ 
nciis vx ci X X ci 


AnQ'^T'^l T ^ 
/ivA.a oxdxxd 


ilUo OXdXXd 


Peru 


Peru 


Peru 


P^T*l 1 
^ wX Va 


Mexico 


Mexico 


MeXT CO 


i X w A X ^ Vi/ 






Ud nxCd 


v-fOS ua xCxca 






Korea 


Korea 






New Zealand 


New Zealand 








Indonesia 








Singapore 








Thailand 








Canada 



Chinese 
Cantonese 
Japanese 
Spanish 



3. STUDY CENTERS 

Number 8 

4. INSTITUTIONS 

Number 13 



Chinese 
Cantonese 
Japanese 
Spanish 



12 



18 



Chinese 

Cantonese 

Japanese 

Spanish 

Korean 



14 



27 



Chinese 

Cantonese 

Japanese 

Spanish 

Korean 

Indonesian 

Thai 



18 



35 



5. ENROLLMENTS 



U.C. Students 113 200 331 471 



Reciprocity 

Students 36 40 183 238 

ERJC Source: Education Abroad Program "300 
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EDUCTION ABROAD PROGRAM: ENROF '/lENTS OF U.C. STUDENTS 
1985-86 - 1988-89: Actual, Bud^-ced, Planned 



preapen 



IN'CREASw 

Actual Budgetec Planned Planned 85-86 



Country 


Language 


1985-86 


1986-87 


1987-88 


1988-89 To 


88-89 


^HINA 


Chinr 


5 


19 


35 


65 


60 




GantOi- je 


A 
*t 


A 

4 


A 

4 


4 


r\ 
U 


TAIWAN 


Chinese 


2 


2 


2 


2 


0 


JAPAN 


Japanese 


30 


31 


45 


100 


U 
70 


KOREA 


Korean 


0 


0 


30 


40 


40 


INDONESIA 


Indonesian 


0 


0 


0 


10 


10 


SINGAPORE 


English 


0 


0 


0 


10 


10 


THAILAND 


Thai 


0 


0 


0 


10 


10 


AUSTRALIA 


English 


27 


32 


38 


38 


11 


NEW ZEALAND 


English 


0 


0 


■ 35 


35 


35 


PERU 


Spani 'a 


3 


3 


3 


3 


0 


COSTA RICA 


Spanish 


0 


37 


67 


67 


67 


MEXICO 


Spanish 


42 


72 


72 


72 


30 


CANADA 


English 


0 


0 


0 


15 


15 


TOTAL PaC rim 




113 


200 


331 


471 


358 


TOTAL EAP 




820 


937 


1155 


1275 


455 


PAC RIM PCT. 




13.8% 


21.3% 


28 . 7% 


36. 9% 





U.S.S.R. [Included in Total EAP above] 

Summer Q 0 30 30 30 30 

Medical 
Year 



Total USSR 0 30 36 66 66 

^ Source: Education Abroad Program 



0 


30 


30 


30 


0 


0 


6 


6 


0 


0 


0 


30 


0 


30 


36 


66 
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EDUCATION ABROAD PROGRAM: ENROLLMENTS OF U.C. STUDENTS 
1985-86 - 1988-89: Actual, Budgeted, Planned 



preapen 



Country 
JAPAN: 



PROGPwAxMS FOR STl Y OF SPECIFIC ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 

INCREASE 

Academic Actual Budgeted Planned Planned 85-86 

Program 1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 1988-39 To ^3-89 



Business/ 
Computer 

Science/ 
Engineer ng 



0 
0 



0 

1 



10 
5 



30 
30 



30 
30 



Peace 



10 



10 



COSTA RICA Biology 
Medical 



0 
0 



25 
12 



25 
12 



25 
12 



25 
12 



blEXICO 



Intensive 

Language 

Quarter 



30 



30 



30 



30 



Source: Education Abroad Program 
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Pacific Bim Inventory Appendix C 
Updated 2/5/87 to Fall 1986 



prxc 



DC ENROLLMENTS OF STUDENTS FROM PACIFj.0 SIM COUNTRIES, F 1981 & F 1986 A 



DWIDE 


TOT AT. 


■ N 
1 " 




c a X 


X, 1 




6 b y C 


amp 


u s 




CODNTBY 


1981 


1986 


! Chg 


1 DCB 


UCD 


UCI 


UCLA 


UCR 


OCSD 


UCSB 


UCSC 


UCSF 


China 


136 


612 


i 476 


i 181 


83 


43 


134 


11 


79 


55 


19 


7 


Hong Koxxg 


309 


380 


1 71 


! 162 


31 


26 


90 


10 


31 


12 


8 


10 


Taiwan 


724 


1022 


1 298 


1 290 


92 


109 


287 


65 


59 


89 


10 


21 


Japan 


386 


362 


1 -24 


; 106 


41 


26 


104 


14 


26 


23 


15 


7 


S.Korea 


190 


538 


I 348 


! 209 


62 


57 


136 


9 


20 


30 




7 


n * ixOju o«i 




5 


; 3 


! 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


6 


0 


Fhilippns 


61 


101 


1 40 


I 30 


16 


17 


18 


4 


7 


7 


0 


2 


n • viuxnoa 




3 


1 1 


i 0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Indonesia 


91 


1 1 A 


1 oq 
1 






OA 


10 


7 


• 12 


o 
O 


4 


0 


Fiji 


2 


1 


! -1 


i 0 


0 


0 


0 ' 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Singapore 


55 


99 


1 44 


! 48 


1 


13 


19 


2 


9 


2 


5 


0 


Malaysia 


58 


92 


! 34 


! 36 


11 


11 


17 


4 


5 


5 


3 


0 


inaxxana 


AA 


47 


I 3 


1 10 


7 


5 


lo 


5 


4 


1 


2 


0 


Vietnam 


91 






1 oo 
1 


u 


U 


U 


1 


8 




4 


0 


Australia 


56 


70 


14 


29 


9 


2 


21 


0 


3 


4 


0 


2 


N* Zealand 


21 


22 


! 1 


! 9 


4 


2 


3 


0 


0 


3 


1 


0 


Chile 


49 


51 


2 


14 


10 


1 


17 


0 


2 


1 


5 


1 


JL%3JL\A. 




19 


6 


! 8 


6 


1 


2 


u 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Ecuador 


12 


q 




1 i 
1 X 




X 


O 


0 


1 


U 


i 

1 


u 


wOXOiuDxa 




28 


2 


9 


7 


1 


5 


o 


0 


2 


0 


1 


jranama 


1 


9 


2 


1 


3 


1 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Csta Rica 


11 




1 A 
X4 


Q 


O 


i 

1 


4 


0 


1 


1 


3 


0 


Nicaragua 


4 


6 


2 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


JaX oxvaof 




6 1 


1 , 


4 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Guatemala 


8 


1 9 


A 


'> 




2 


2 


1 


1 


U 


U 


n 
U 


Mexico 


152 


186 1 


34 


41 


30 


15 


38 


3 


38 


14 


5 


2 


Canada 


234 


372 I 


138 


142 


41 


14 


78 


7 


38 


32 


9 


11 


U.S.S.B. 


13 


4 


-9 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


SUBTOTAL 


























PAC.RIM 


2762 


4277 1 


1515 1 


1413 


485 


372 1006 


147 


347 


333 


103 


71 


TOTAL 


























FOREIGN 


6562 


7091 i 


529 1 


2323 


875 


650 1509 


246 


565 


622 


211 


90 


PACRIM % 


A2X 


. 60%! 




61% 


55% 


57% 


67% 


60% 


61% 


54% 


49% 


79% 



Source: IS&S Corporate Student Data Base 

Students are classified by home residence address- 

This classification does not provide information on residency status. 
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Pacific Rim Inventory Appendix E 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION OFFERINGS 
Relating to the Pacific Rim 
1985-86 



prxe 



PROGRAMS ABROAD 1 

PROGRAMS HERE FOR ASIANS 2 

PROGRAMS FOR AMERICANS ABOUT PACIFIC RIM COUNTRIES 3 

Business/Management 

Arts and Culture (Partial List Only) 

Languages 

General Interest 



1 

ERIC 304 



PROGRAMS ABROAD 



Continuing Education in Health Sciences/Dentistry - Japan - UCLA 

Workshop on Maintenance Management - UC Berkeley Extension and 
Center for Management Technology of Singapore: 

5-day seminar - Jakarta - April 28 - May 2, 1986 
3-day seminar - Singapore - May 8-10, 1986 
2 -day seminar - Kuala Lumpur - May 5-6, 1986 

International Conference on Semiconductor and Integrated Circuit 
Technology - UC Berkeley Extension and the Chinese Institute 
of Electronics - Beijing, China October 19-26 1986. 



Study Tours 

Wildlife Viewing in India and Nepal 
Comparative Aging - Japan/ China 
Natural History of Papua, New Guinea 
The Skies of Ancient China 
Tour to Gifu, Kyoto, Tokyo and Nikko, Japan 
(outgrowth of Sister-university 
relationship of Gifu women's University 
and UCR). 

Photographic Expedition: China 
The Natural History of Japan 

PROGRAMS JHERS FOR ASIAJSTS 

Advanced Management Program for International 
Bankers, a three week in-residence program 
offered in Los Angeles for 30 Korean bankers, 
taught by UCB and UCLA Business faculty. 

Executive Program in General Management, a 
one-and-a-half week program offered twice 
yearly for about 15 Taiwanese executives. 

Seminar on Trends in American Management 
Strategies, a two-day program for 18 Japanese 
managers as part. of a study-mission. 

Management Development Program for Korean 
Graduate Students 

Design Tour of American Interiors for 
Japanese Students 

English Language Programs 

All campuses offer regular intensive 
English Language programs for foreign 
students, a majority of which come from 
Asian countries. Last year over 1,000 
students were enrolled in regular 
courses; approximately 60% were from 
Asian countries. In addition to 



I' CD 

UCLA 

UCLA 

UCLA 

UCR 



UCSC 
UCSC 



UCB 

UCB 
UCB 

UCLA 
UCLA 

ALL 
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Page 2 



regular courses, all campuses offer a 
wide range of conversational or special 
programs that combine ESL with other topics. 

gROGRja^IXIS FOR AMERICAMS A BOUT 
gAOXF XC RIM COTlJlSrTR.XE"S 

Business /Management 

Doing Business with China UCB 

Doing Business with Japan UCB 

Import/Export Opportunities with UCB 
Australia and New Zealand 

Doing Business with the Four Tigers uCB 

Doing Business in the Pacific Rim ucLA 

Doing Business in the Pacific Basin UCR 

Doing Business in Japan UCSC 

Maquiladora: Business Opportunities UCSD 
with Mexico 

Form and Presence: The First Order of ucSD 
doing Business with the- Japanese 

Contracts and Relationships: Expectations UCSD 
of the Japanese Business Culture 

Arts and Culture (Partial List only) 

Japanese Prints and the Art of Seeing ucB 

Japanese Marbling: Sumi-Nagashi UCB 

Japan: Essence and Tradition UCB 

China's Brilliant Decorative Arts UCI 

Introduction to Southeast Asian culture UCI 

\'isual Arts of China as a Reflection of UCI 
the Cultural Heritage 

To California from china: The Chinese ucR 
Immigrant Experience 

Chinese Life and customs UCR 

Riverside's Chinese Heritage UCR 

Japanese Gardens and Built Environments UCSC 

Japan style: A look at Japanese Graphic ucsc 
Design 

Art and Spirit - East and West UCSC 

Australian Plants for the Central UCSC 
California Garden 
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Cross-cultural Communication uci 

Chinese Brush Painting UCLA 

Landscape Planning for Interior Design uCLA 

Japanese Brush Painting UCLA 

Tradit\onal Japanese Textile Techniques uCLA 

Essence of Japanese Design UCLA 

Decorative Arts of Japan UCLA 

Traditional Japanese Architecture and UCLA 
Interiors 

Japanese Landscape Architecture: Present uCLA 
and Past 

On Site Tour cf American Interiors for uCLA 
Japanese Students 

An Asian Journey Through Los Angeles uCLA 

East Asian Language and Culture - uCLA 
Archaeology in the Peoples Republic 
of China 

Modern China, 1840-1920 UCLA 

The Chinese Revolution UCLA 

Japanese Tea Ceremony UCLA 

Age of the Samurai UCLA 

Salesman in Three Cultures: China/ Japan/ UCLA 
America 

Behind the Mask: Masculine and Feminine ucLA 
in Japanese Society 

A Sea of Upturned Faces: 3rd Pacific uCLA 
Conference on Children's Literature 

Reaching Asian-Pacific Audiences in UCLA 
Southern California 

Constructive Living: An Introduction UCLA 
to Morita and Naikan Therapy 



Languages 



Almost all campuses offer a wide variety of 
regular courses in Asian languages as well 
as conversational language courses. An 
illustrative partial list follows: 
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Elementary Chinese 
Elementary Japanese 
Intermediate Chinese 
Intermediate Japanese 
Advanced Japanese 

Conversational Japanese, Cantonese, 

Korean and Chinese 
Chinese for Travelers 
Mandarin for Beginners 
Intermediate Mandarin 
Introduction to Japanese Writing 

Systems: Hiragana, Katakana and Kan'ji 
Intensive Summer Language Institutes 



General Interest 



There are a number of offerings related to cooking 
and the culinary arts of China, Japan and other 
Asian countries. There are also programs on Ta'i 
Ch'i and Herbology. 
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ATTACHMENT 6 

DIMENSIONS OP INTERNATIONAL STUDIES AT UCLA 
Th« following is a statistical summary of faculty and 
^ coursa strengths in international studias at UCLA. International 
^ faculty and courses are defined as those deemed important 
or critical to the conduct of one of ISOP's area, recional 
or comparative programs. Center and program directors, curriculum 
guides/ and various reports were consulted in compiling these 
statistics. Both faculty and courses were further stratified 
into three categories: Core (C), Supportive (S), and Marginal 
(M). The summary report is as follows: 

FACULTY STRENGTHS (the figure in parentheses is the figure for Core) 

1986 

TOTAL Interna tioftal Faculty 238 (120) 
(C,S,M) 

Letters and Sciences ]*)7 (92-3) 

Professional Schools, Fine Arts 81 (27) 

and Health Sciences 



By Area 


1986 


Latin America 


45 (20) 


Africa 


26 (13) 


CREES 


20 (10) 


Near East 


33 (23) 


Asia 


36 (26) 


Development 


10 (5) 


Comparative 


69 (23) 


TOTAL 


238 (120) 
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COURSE STRENGTHS (the figure in parantheaea ia the figure for Core) 





1986 




TOTAL International eouraea: 


1/157 


(591) 


Lettera and Sciencca 


939 


(473) 


Profeaaional Schoola, pine Arta 


218 


(118) 


and Health Sciencea 








By Area 


1986 




Latin A&erica 


191 


(135) 


Africa 


150 


(69) 


CREES ' 


166 


(83) 


Near East 


184 


(108) 


Eaat Aaia 


170 


(119) 


S.E. Aaia 


37 


(36) 


Development 


. 44 


(41) 


Comparative 


215 


(0) 


TOTAL 


1/157 


(591) 



• 
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January, 1987 

STATUS OF TEN ISOP FTE ALLOCATED AT ITS INCEPTION TO STRENGTHEN INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

AT UCLA 
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ISOP Paculty PTE Pool. 1986-87 



Permanent PTE Appointments 

10 Pontical Science for Leonard Binder (effective 7/1/85) 
.67 to History Department for Kendall Bailes (effective 1/1/87; 
^"1^ permanent PTE to be used in subsequent years) 
1.0 to the School of Law for Mark Ramseyer (effective 1986-87) 
1.0 to the School of Education for an African specialist 
(appointment during 1986-87) 

3.67 total Permanent PTE appointments made through 1986-87, 

Permanent PTE Committed and to be Pilled in 1987-88 

^ to HollticaJ science for International Security and 

Strategic Studies 
1.0 to History for Pre-Modern Japan History 

1.0 to the Department of Spanish and Portuguese for Latin 

American Literature 
1.0 to the Anthropology Department for China Studies 



4.0 total Permanent PTE committed and to be filled during 

1987-88. 

A total of 3.67 PTE from the pool of ten PTE have been used for 
appointments in 1J86-87, consequently there are 6.33 PTE available for use 
on a temporary basis during 1986-87. 

Por Temporary Use in 1986-87 

^33 to history for Russian/Soviet Studies, Kendall Bailes 
(Pall 1986) 

1.0 to History for Pre-Modern Japan Studies 

.40 to Political Science for International Security and 
Strategic Studies, Giacomo Luciani 
1.0 to the School of Law for Islamic Law Studies, 

Abdul lahi Ahmad Ap-Na'im 
1.0 to the Graduate School of Architecture and Urban Planning 

^oi* a specialist in Resource-Based Development 
.33 .to History for Near East Studies, Khosrow Shakerl 
.17 to History for Near East Studies, Khosrow Shakeri 
.17 to the History Department for Brazilian History, 
Consuelo Novais Sampaio 
1.0 to the Graduate School of Management for International 

Business, Jose de la Torre 

5-40 total Temporary PTE to be allocated; upgrading is expected 
to be provided to the school/college when the exact level 
of the appointment is known. 

The combined 3.67 PTE for permanent appointments and 5.40 PTE for 
temporary faculty leaves a balance of .93 PTE in the ISOP pool for 1986-87. 



Revision Date: December 1, 1986 ISOP/fte pool 
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I SOP SMALL GRANTS 
1986 - 87 



Principal Investigator 

ALPERS, Edward A. 

History 
ANDERSEN, Roger W. 

ESL 

SICK, Kathleen A. 
Art 

DOLLAR, David 
Economics 

FRIEDEN, .leffry A. 
Political Science 

INTRIII6AT0R, Michael 

Economics 
POTTER, William C. 

CISA 

KATZ, Alfred H. 
Public Health 

KENNEDY, Gail 
Anthropology 

KOLKOWICZ, Roman 
Political Science 

LAKE, David A. 
Political Science 

MARVICK, Dwaine 
SISSON, Richard 
Political Science 



Title of Project 



Capital, Commerce and Commodity Production in the Western Indian Ocean 1784-1914 
Comparative Study of a Caribbean and an African Portuguese Creole 
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Artistic/Cultural Exchange: Focus on China 



Labor Productivity in the Chinese Special Economic Zones 
Five Latin American Borrowers From Borrowing Boom to Crisis 



The Emerging Nuclear Suppliers and Nonproliferaticn 



Comparative Models of Health Self-Care Programs for the Elderly: Yugoslavia and the 
Archaeology Investigations at Mozan, Syria 

Domestic Sources of Soviet Foreign Policy -- Post-Brezhnev Period 



Toward a Realist Theory of the State 



A Workshop-Oriented Database for Studying Modern Electoral Democracies 
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Principal Investigator 



Title of Project 



McGEC, Henry H. 
Law 

HITOMA, Judy 
Dance 

MONKKOHEN, E'-ic H. 
History 

NEUMANN, Alfred K. 
Public Health 

OZLER, Sule 
Economics 

PENCHOEN, Thomas 6. 
NELC 

SAR OESAI, Oamodar R. 
History 

SPIEGEL, Steven L. 
Political Science 

WILBERT, Johannes 
History 

WILBERT, Johannes 
History 

WORTH, Dean S. 
Slavic Languages 



Law and PK jing in Brazil 



Indonesian-UCLA Exchange Program in the Performing Arts 

The Declining Rates of Homocide, England and the US, 1850-1980 

Family Planning Management Research — People's Republic of China 



Turkish-Genran ! abor Migration 



Language Policy in Morocco/ Language Skills Improvement 



India and Southeast Asia, 1947-1984 



A Calibrated Approach to Detente/Arms Control ?rnblem 



Borderline: An Online Database of Library Materials Treating the US-Mexico Border 
Region 

Remote Sensing of the Orinoco Delta 



Comparative Structures of Russian and Serbian Folk Laments 
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ATTACHMENT 7 



.1 



LARGE RESEARCH PROJECTS FUNDED BY GRANTS FROM THE 
0NI7EHSITYWIDE PACIFIC RIM RESEARCH PROGRAM 
Initial Year, 1986-87 




BERKELEY CAtlPOS 



1. POLICIES AFFECTING FERTILITY AND AGING: LESSONS FROM CHINA FOR 
THE PACIFIC RIM COUNTRIES 

This project is administered through the Center for Chinese Studies, 
Institute of East Asiam Studies, UCB. 

P.I,*s: Donald Minkler, Public Health, UCB; Joyce Kallgren, Pol. 
Sci., UCD & Center for Chinese Studies, UCB. Project collaborators 
include the UCSF Institute of Health and Aging, the UCB Demography 
Group, UCB Center for Chinese Studies, a Chinese collaborator, and 
Chinese graduate students at UCB. The project is funded for 1 year. 

This policy-oriented study will evaluate the biomedical, 
demographic, social and economic implicativ->ns for China and other 
Pacific Rim countries that are experiencing fertility decline and 
the rapid ageing of the population (e.g., the Philippines, Indo- 
nesia, Singapore, and Thailand). In China, the policy of one 
child per family is being reevaluated anc possibly will be 
relaxed to allow 2 children spaced 8-10 years apart. Chinese 
concern is growing about the social problems that will result 
from too rapid a decline in the size of the workforce needed to 
support the growing aged population after the year 2000. 



2. HOW DO THE RECENT FUNDAMENTAL CHANGES IN WORLD MARKETS AND FINAN- 
CIAL SYSTEMS ALTER THE CHOICES FOR AMERICAN POLICY AND CORPORATE 
STRATEGY? 

The project is sponsored by the Berkeley Roundtable on the Inter- 
national Economy (BRIE), UCB. 

Co-P.I.*3: Stephen Cohen (Planning), Johy Zysman (Pol. Sci.) and 
Laura Tyson (Economics). The Program funds the first year of this 
two-year project. 

In the first year, the focus will be on U.S. -Asian trade rela- 
tions. The research will investigate (a) How governments, partic- 
ularly the Japanese goveniment, have shaped economic developnients 
in Asia. (b) Asian-Anierican trade and competition in two sectors 
of great importance to California - microelectronics and telecom- 
munications, and how national differences in business-state rela- 
tions affect international outcomes. (c) Employment impacats of 
international trade, especially the growing manufacturing imports 
from Asia, on employment patterns in the U.S. (In year two, the 
project will investigate the production revolution, international 
agriculture, and international debt and finance). 
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DAVIS CAMPUS 



3. TRADE AND BUSINESS ORGANIZATION IN THE PACIFIC RIM 

The project is sponsored by the Program for East Asian Culture & w 
Development, and the Institute of Governiiiental Affairs, UCD. 
Research Team: Nicole Woolse7 Biggard, Schl. of Administration; 
Gary G. Hamilton. Sociology; Peter H. Lindert, Economics; and Kwang- 
Ching Liu, History. Collaborators: Two research teams, (1) Team 
headed by Prof. Kao Cheng-shu, Grad. Inst, of Sociology, Tunghai 
Univ., Taiwan. . (2) Team headed by Prof. Wong Siu-lun, Centre for Far 
Eastern Studies, U- of Hong Kong* The Program is funding ona rear of 
this multi-year project. 

Collaborating teams of researchers at UC Davis and 
researchers in the Far East will investigate the distinctive 
organizational networks of firms in Japan, South Korea, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong and Singapore. In the, first year of this 
multiyear project, the goal is to document the firm networks 
in each of the five countries, to reaggregate economic data 
to permit grater understanding of the dynamics of Pacific 
trade, auid to investigate the origins and consequences of 
patterns of firm networks. Ultimately, the researchers hope 
to anticipate future development patterns in these countries. 



IRVINE CAMPUS 



4. ECCNOMICALLY IMPORTANT PLANTS OF THE PACIFIC RIM 

P.I.: Eloy Rodriguez, Dev. & Cell Biol/Ecology and Evolutionary 
Biology. UCI. 

Co-P.I. s: Franz Hoffman and Don Fosket, Dev. & Cell Biol., and 
ICrishna Tewari Molecular Biology & Biochemistry, UCI. 
Collaborators: Faculty members from the two UCI depts. Involve- 
ment of faculty from other Pacific Rim universities is planned. 
The Program funds the first year of this two-year project. The 
campus may apply for funding aigain for the second year. 

The purpose of this biotechnology project is to improve the 
productivity of certain plants native to the Pacific Rim that 
are important in Pacific Rim trade between California and the 
various countries of the Pacific Rim. Plants selected for 
this research include soybeans, mustards and sunflowers. 



5. INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY AND GOVERNMENT IN THE PACIFIC .^ESiA 
NATIONS 

This research will be administered by the Public Policy Research Or- 
ganisation (PPRO) a UCI ORU. Investigators: Kenneth L. Kraemer, 
Grad. Schl. of Management, & Director, PPRO; John Leslie King, Chair, 
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and Kathleen Gregory-Huddleston, Dept. Information & Computer 
Sciences. Collaborators: Phase I, archival research: Asian and 
Pacific Development Centre, a U.N. agency, Kuala Lumpur. Phase II. 
case studies: Prof. Vincent Lowe, Schl. of Humanities and Center for 
Policy Research, uaiversiti Sains, Penang; Prof. Youichi Ito. lauichi 
Ito Institute for Communications Research, Keio Univ., Tokyo, Prof. 
Park, Communication? Dept., National Univ., Seoul; and Prof. Jusar 
Motrivalla, Dir., Systems Science Institute, National Univ. of 
Singapore. The Program funds the first year of this two-year study. 
The campus may apply for funding again in the second year. 

The research will examine the hypotheses that (IJ Different 
government policy is crucial to explaining differences in the 
diffusion of information technology in nations of the Pacific 
Rim, and (2) Cultural factors are reflected in government pol- 
icy for promotion of information technology in each country. 
This research will include consolidation of existing data, and 
case studies- Scholars at foreign univ;5rsities will be commis- 
sioned to prepare case studies, with the participation of UCI 
research teams. Developed, newly industrialising, and less 
developed countries will be included in the study. 



LOS ANGELES CAMPUS 

6. ;40VEMENT OF HIGHLY TRAINED PEOPLE IN THE PACIFIC RIM: IMPACTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND ASIAN COUNTRIES 

P.I.'s: Professors William Alford, Law; Lucie Cheng, Sociology & 
Director, Center for Pacific Rim Studies; Susan Christopherson, Geo- 
graphy; David Dollar, Economics; John Hav.kins, Education; John Liu, 
Comparative Culture: Paul Ong, Urban Planning. Overseas partici- 
pants (partial list): Professors Yi-yun Chen, Academy of Social 
Sciences, Institute of Sociology, PRC; Habib Khomker, and Yiu-chung 
Kg, lecturers. Sociology, National Univ. of Singapore; and Xing-mei 
Xiong, Institute of Economics, Nankai Univ., PRC. This is a two- 
year project. The Program will fund both years. 

The study focuses on the movement of highly trained people to the 
U.S. from various Pacific Rim nations including Korea, China, the 
Philippines, Singapore, and Taiwan. The study will focus on 
(1) Measuring the flow of professional and technical workers' and 
students to the U.S., (2) The impact of this flow on American 
economic activity, especially in California; (3) The implica- 
tions of this flow for the sending Asian nations; and (4) The 
impact on overseas investment and technological transfer. 
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SAN DIEGO CAMPUS 



7. ECONOMIC POLICY IN mflY INDUSTRIALIZING SOCIETIES. THEORY 

BOILJDING AND CASE STUDIES IN THE PACIFIC P.IM. ^ 

P.I. Donald WyTnan, GSIRPS, UCSD. Investigators: 
T.J. Cheng, Political Science, UCSD, and Miles Kahler, Graduate 
School of International Relations and Pacific Studies (GSIRPS), 
UCSD; and David R. Mares, Pol. Sci. and Doaald Wyroan, GSIRPS. The 
investigators will worl^ through serzi.z.c.zz with colleagues at other 
UC campuses, particularlr BRIE at UCB and the UCLA International 
Political Economy Group. THis is = multi-year project. The Program 
is funding each of the first two years. 

Research will be oriented around two broad research questions 
and coordinated by the grantees . One area is the interplay 
among international and domestic factors in the industrialisa- 
tion process and formulation of foreign economic policy. (Mares/ 
Wjrman). The second is the question of how industrialization for 
export affects domestic political systems. (Cheng/Kahler) . 
The concern of this research is to develop a better understanding 
of the political economy of industrialization and economic inter- 
dependence in the Pacific Basin. Theoretical and policy issues 
will be considered in relation to a developed country (Japan), 
newly industrailzing countries (South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Brazil, Argentina and Mexico) and the second-tier 
newly industrializing countries of Malaysia, Indonesia, Colombia, 
and Chile. 



SANTA BARBARA 

8. MANAGEMENT OF MARINE RESOURCES IN THE NEW PACIFIC: IMPLICATIONS 
FOR U.S. POLICY 

P.I.: Biliana Cincin-Sain, Political Science, UCSB. Associate inves- 
tigator: Robert W. Knecht. The investigators are ocean policy 
specialists. This is a one-year project. 

The major purpose cf the project is to analyze how the Pacific 
Island nations and territories individually are attempting to 
manage and use the resources in their new ocean zones and how 
collectively they appear to be dealing with the areas of open 
ocean that lie between these zones, and to exmaine the range of 
policy responses available to the U.S." for addressing these 
developments and issues in three areas: (1) Fisheries, 
(2) Minerals, and (3) Ocean pollution. 
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SANTA CRDZ CAtMPaS 

9. CIHCUM-PACIFIC STUDIES IN TECTONICS AND PALEOCEANOGRAPHY : CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO A FRAilSWORK FOR ASSESSMENT OF RESOUBCE POTENTIAL 

P.I.'s: Robert S. Coe, Robert E. Garrison, J. Casey Moore, and 
Eli A. Silver, of the Earth Sciences Dept. and Institute of Marine 
Resources, UCSC. Collaborators: In Chile, Dr. Eugenic Valde Benito 
& colleagues at the Universidad de Antofagasta. In Peru: Dr. Con- 
stantino Rospiglioli & colleagues at the Institute Geologico Minero 
y Metalurgico, Lima, and the International Ocean Drilling Program. 
Others are colleagues at the University of Panama and Geographical 
Institute of Panama; National- University of Costa Rica and RECOPE, 
the national oil company of Costa Rica. Also, Marine Geological 
Institute of Indonesia; Dr. Liu Chun, Institute of Geology of 
Academia Sinica, Beijing; Institute of Geology in Lanzhou, Mr. Meng 
Zifang. Also, Profs. A Taira and K Nakamura, Univ. of Tokyo. 
This is a multi-year project. The Pacific Rim Research program is 
funding one year. 

The unifying theme of this research is investigation of tectonic 
and paleocecinographic events along the Pacific margin, 
particularly as they relate to the genesis and distribution of 
hydrocarbon and mineral resources. The flow of scientific infor- 
mation during the collaborative projects will directly benefit 
the countries and the U.S.; the broader implications of findings 
will circulate within an even wider scientific, economic, and 
geopolitical audience in the Pacific Rim nations. 



Note: The San Francisco and Riverside campuses did not receive 
awards for large research projects in 1986-87. See separate list of 
seed projects funded by the $10,000 pilot project grants awarded to 
each campus. 
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CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion is a citizen board established in 1974 by the Leg- 
islature and Governor to coordinate the efforts of 
California's colleges and universities and to provide 
independent, non-partisan policy analysis and recom* 
mendations to the Governor and Legislature. 

Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine repre* 
sent the general public, with three each appointed for 
six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate Rules 
Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. The 
other six represent the major segments of postsecond- 
ary education in California. 

As of March 1987, the Commissioners representing 
tiie general public are: 

Seth P. Bntnner, Sacramento 

C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach, Chairperson 

Seymour M. Farber, M.D., San Francisco 

Cruz Reynoso, Los Angeles 

Lowell J. Paige, El Macero 

Roger C. Pettitt, Los Angeles 

Sharon N. Skog, Mountain View, Vice Chairperson 

Thomas E. Stang, Los Angeles 

Stephen P. Teale, M.D., Mokelumne Hill 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Yori Wada, San Francisco; representing the Regents 
of the University of California 

Claudia H. Hampton, Los Angeles; representing the 
Trustees ot the California State University 

Arthui* H. Margosian, Fresno; representing the 
Board of Governors of the California Community Col* 
leges 

Donald A« Henricksen, San Marino; representing^ 
California's independent colleges and universities 

Harry Wugalter, Thousand Oaks; representing the 
Council for Private Postsecondary Educational Insti- 
tutions 

Angie' Papadakis, Palos Verdes; representing the^ 
California State Board of Education 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Governor to ''assure the effective utilization of public 
postsecondary education resources, thereby eliminat- 
ing waste and unnecessary duplication, and to pro- 
mote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness to 
student and societal needs.** 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including 
Community Colleges, four-year colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administtr or govern any insti* 
tutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Instead, it cooperates with other state 
agencies and non-governmental groups that perform 
these funcdons, while operating as an independent 
board with its own staff and its own specific duties of 
evaluation, coordination, and planning. 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and takes action on staff 
studies and takes, positions on proposed legislation 
affecting education beyond the high school in Cali- 
fornia. By law, the Commission's meetings are open 
to. the public; . Requests: to address the Commission 
may be made by writing the Commission in advance 
or by submitting.a request prior to the start of a meet- 
ing. 

The Commission's day-to-day^ work is carried out by 
its staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of its ex- 
ecutive director, William H. Pickens, who is appoint- 
ed by the Commission. 

The> Commission issues some 30 to 40 reports each 
yearronr ou^jor issues confronting California postsec- 
ondary education. Recent reports, are listed on the 
back cover. 

Further infonnation about the Commission, its meet- 
ings,. itSt-staffr and its publications- may be obtained 
from the* Commission offices at IO20 Twelfth Street, 
Third Floor, Sacramento, CA 98514-3985; telephone 
(916)445-7933. 



INSTITUTIONAL REPORTS ON PACIFIC RIM PROGRAMS 
California Postsecondary Education Commission Report 87-25 



ONE of a series of reports published by the Commis- 
sion as part of its plamiirg and coordinating respon- 
sibilities. Additional copies may be obtained without 
charge from the Publications Office, California Post- 
secondary Education Commission, Third Floor, 1020 
Twelfth Street, Sacramento, California 95814-3985. 

Other recent reports of the Commission include: 

87-9 Expanding Educational Equity in California's 
Schools and Colleges: A Review of F..xisting and Pro- 
posed Programs, 1986-87. A Report to the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission 6y Juan C. 
Gonzalez and Sylvia Hurtado of the Higher Educa- 
tion Research Institute. UCL^\. January 20. 1987 
(February 87) 

87-10 Overview of the 1987-88 Governor's Budget 
for Postsecondary Education in California, Presented 
to the Senate Budget and Fiscal Review Subcommit- 
tee #i by William H. Pickens, Executive Director, 
California Postsecondary Education Commission 
(March 1987) 

8T-1 1 The Dociorate in Education: Issue^ of Supply 
and Demand in California (March 1987) 

87-12 Student Public Service and the "Human 
Corps'*: A Report to the Legislature in Response to 
Assembly Concurrent Resolution 158 (Chapter 165 
ofthe Statutes of 1986) (March 1987) 

87-1^' Standardized Tests Used for liigher Educa- 
tion Admission and Placement In Califbmia Dui ing 
1986: The Second in a Series of Annual Reports Pub- 
lished in Accordance with Senate Bill 1758 (Chapter 
1505, Statutes of 1984) (March 1987) 

87-14 Time Required to Earn the Bachelor's De- 
gree: A. Commission Review of Studies by the Cali- 
fornia State' University and the University of 
California in Response to Senate !Jill 2066 (1986) 
(Jferchl987) 

8.7-15 Comments on the Report of the California 
State. University Regarding the Potential Effects of 
Its 1988 Course Requirements: A Report to the Leg- 
islature in Response to Assembly Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 153 (Chapter 165 ofthe Statutes of 1986) (March 
1987) 



37-16 Changes in California State Oversight of Pri- 
vate Postsecondary Education Institutions: A Staff 
Report to the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission (March 1987) 

87-17 Faculty Salaries in California's Public Uni- 
versities, 1987-88: The Commission s 1986 Report to 
the Legislature and CJovernor in Response to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 51 (1965i (March 1987) ^ 

87-18 Funding Excellence in California Higher Ed- 
ucation: A Report in Response to Assembly Concur- 
rent Resolution 141 (1386) (March 1987) 

87-19 The Class of '83 One Year Later: A Report 
on Follow-Up Surveys from the Commission's 1983 
High School Eligibility Study (March 1987) 

87-20 Background Papers of the ACR 141. Task 
Force on Funding Excellence in Higher Education 
(March 1987) 

87-21 Educational Costs in Technical and 5?fofes- 
sional Fields of Study: A Report to the Legislature in 
Response to Assembly Concurrent Resolution 38 
(Chapter 50 ofthe Statutes of 1986) (April 1987) 

87-22 Update of Community College Transfer Stu- 
dent Statistics, University of California and the Cali- 
fornia State University, Fall 1986 (April 1987) 

87-23 Annual Report on Program Review Activ- 
ities, 1986-86: The Eleventh in a Series of Reports to 
the Legislature and the (jovernor on Program Re- 
view by Commission Staff and California's Public 
Colleges and Universities. (June 1987) 

87-26 Major (Tains and Losses: Part Two. A StaiT 
Report on Shifts Since 1976 in the Popularity of Vari- 
ous Academic Disciplines as Fields of Study at Cali- 
fornia s Public Universities (June 19S7) 

87-27' Faculty Salary Revisions: A Revision of the 
Commission's 1985- Methodology, for Preparing Its 
Annual Reports on Faculty and Administrative Sal- 
aries and Fringe Benefit Costs (June 1987) 

^7-28 Comments on the Second Draft of the Master 
Plan for Postsecondary Education, 1987-2002, by 
William H. Pickens. Executive Director's Report/ 
June 1987 (June 1987) 
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